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ROWTH and successful achievement too 

often are taken for granted. We accept 
them as the reward of the popular acceptance 
of an idea, a method, a service or a commodity. 
In reality, popular acceptance bespeaks merit, 
for few things abstract or real are accepted by 
you and me unless they have value, either in 
utility or beauty. 
That the Ditto idea of printing Directed 
Study Materials in reproducing ink has met 
with great success, that its sphere of influence 
now includes thousands of schools and more 
than three million children is no doubt the 
result of the soundness of the method and the 
wisdom of its application. 


LDREN WILL USE 
DITTO DIRECTED STUDY LESSONS IN 1936 


Ditto Directed Study Lessons now number 
more than sixty books in practically every sub- 
ject. They are prepared by master teachers and 
edited by an eminent editorial board. 


Ditto Directed Study Lessons are fitting com- 
panions to the finest, most complete line of 
school duplicators you can find anywhere. 
There is a Ditto Duplicator that can do your 
work for you better, quicker and more eco- 
nomically than you are doing this work now; 
and you can buy one of these duplicators at a 
price you can afford to pay. No school—no 
teacher—can afford to be without Ditto. 


Why not write today for our book “‘Emancipating 


Dit t oO ° Incorporated 


the Teacher.” It tells the complete story, quickly, 
clearly. There’s no cost or obligation. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 

604 S. Oakley Boulevard 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me your book “Emancipating 
the Teacher” and more information about Ditto Machines 
and Ditto Directed Study Lessons. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THIS FUTURE WEST POINTER WILL OWE A LOT 
to the teacher who taught him Gum Massage! 


are guiding youngsters to in . 
Dental Health! om youn caso, 9 ea 


finger, placing it on 


rena a young man who knows where he’s go- 
ing. And, thanks to the teacher who is drill- 
ing him daily in gum massage, he'll get there 
with sound teeth and vigorously healthy gums. 
In classrooms all over America, children are 
being encouraged to exercise and stimulate their 
gums with massage, as regularly 
as they clean their teeth. 
Today’smenus—thesoft,creamy 
foods that tempt our palates—rob 
our gums of work. Lacking suffi- 
cient work and stimulation, nat- 
urally gums grow weak and flabby 
—betray a tendency to bleed. And 
that warning “tinge of pink” on 
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Your daily drills in Gum Massage 









the tooth brush is clearly a call from the gums 
for aid. 

Children are easily taught how massage rouses 
the sluggish blood and quickens a fresh, health- 
giving flow in the gum walls. The index finger is 
placed on the outside of the jaw to represent the 
tooth brush, and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the 
teeth. The technique is simple 
and easily practiced. And by in- 


To keep firm and healthy, 


children’s gums need far 














ect use of the 


* corr 
RILLS, to illustrate the use the index 


the outside of the jaw! 


cluding this lesson in gum massage in your reg- 
ular class curriculum, you are guiding children 
to a priceless heritage—a lifetime of sound teeth 
and healthy gums. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is rec- 
ommended. For Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it does more than keep teeth 
clean and sparkling. It is also designed to aid the 
massage in toning and firming the gum tissues. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. Let Ipana’s effect on your own teeth and 
gums be the excellent reason why you bring this 
modern and important dental habit to your own 
classroom—and your own pupils, 
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COMING 
OCTOBER 
ISSUE 


“TWO GUNS”—WINOLD REISS 


Our cover subject for October will be a portrait of Two 
Guns, an important figure in the tribe of Blackfeet Indians 
until his death in 1934. This is one of a series of portraits 
by Mr. Reiss, who has made a distinct contribution to our 
appreciation of the red man. You will want to add this 
painting to your portfolio of Indian pictures. 


THE ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK 


The subiect of safety on the street and in the home, and 
in connection with fire prevention, will be treated in the 
Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section. Lesson mate- 
rial and check exercises on three grade levels, handwork, 
and illustrations will enable you to emphasize this important 
subject in a variety of ways. 


COUNSELING THE SUPERIOR CHILD 
Edith Brandeis 


The problem of discipline in connection with the superior 
child is discussed in this article. It describes the handling of 
a situation which developed on the playground, including 
a detailed report of the conversation; and will be helpful 
to any teacher who is trying to increase her skill in child 
guidance. 


A UNIT ON THE CREEK INDIANS 
Fanny Flournoy and Ella Jones 


An interesting unit on the Creek Indians, centering around 
their old capital, Tukabahchi, was developed by a third grade 
in Tallassee, Alabama, located near this historic territory. 
An important activity was the reconstruction of the Indian 
town in miniature. 
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Delivered to you each month in the 


New SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


New teaching ideas you want for paper work, 
class projects in geography, history, posters, murals, 
and in season there is a great big generous supply 
of special ideas for the holidays of Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Washington and Lincoln Birthdays, 
Easter. Now and then you find short plays or 
puppet shows that you can use. 


The moment you open SCHOOL ARTS you find 
teaching help that you can use because the people 
who write for SCHOOL ARTS are teachers like 
yourself. You get their best lessons. You see what 
children have done. Your children can do these 
lessons. 


That’s the kind of help that makes your teaching 
easier... but read further... there are still more 
pages of teaching suggestions in SCHOOL ARTS. 


BIG PAGE SPECIAL FEATURE SECTION 
delights all teachers . . « 8 double size pages, 
10” x 13144”, in every issue give you big drawings 
of school holiday ideas, simple outlines of leaves, 
trees, animals, craft projects, historic costumes. 
These pages are so big that you can take them out 
of the magazine and put them on the board. This 
Big Page Feature Section is one of the most valu- 
able helps you ever used. See 3 samples at the 
right of what you get in September . . . 80 of these 
big pages in a year’s subscription. 

Yet all this is not expensive... a dollar a month 
would be cheap but you get the entire 10 issues, a 


total of 640 pages, for only $3.00... that’s only 
10 cents a week. 


New September Number is waiting for you. 
Start the new school year right. Start your sub- 
scription now. 











MAIL COUPON NOW— BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER 


No Money Now | 
MAIL COUPON 33> 


Pay Oct. 15 y 1936 $4.00). () Send bill for $3.00—I will pay October 15, 1936, 


SCHOOL ARTS 
612 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter at once my subscription for SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE, [] I am enclosing $3.00 (Canada $3.25 - Abroad 
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Prize Winners—1936 Instructor Travel Contest 


Fifty $10.00 Prizes 


Lucie Exrxiotr Apams, Elbert, Colo. 
Mexico 
EvizasetH Akers, Follett, Tex. 
Alaska 
Mrs. Bessie R. Atston, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Washington, D.C. 
Wu D. AnpbeRrsEN, Chicago, IIl. 
Basswood, Minn. 
Auice E. ANpDERSON, Soledad, Calif. 
Mexico 
Mrs. Rusy Aucustus, Calhan, Colo. 
Zion National Park 
Marion E. Beecuer, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Cornwall, England 
Lots Jorpan Bett, York, Pa. 
England, especially Cambridge 
Mary Martna DE Best, Hopkinton, 
Iowa 
Mexico 
Neat M. Bowers, Fremont, Mich. 
Texas and West Coast 
HeLen Braprorp, Eurcka, Kans. 
England 
ALDEN J. Carr, Marlboro, Mass. 
Western National Parks 
Rosatie H. CHAPMAN, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Maine Coast 
EvizaBETH B. HERMANN CRAIG, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Mexico 
CasTLe Crain, Redfield, S.D. 
New York City 
ANNE CUMMINGSMITH, Honolulu, T.H. 
New York State 
Grace Current, Humboldt, IIl. 
Mexico 
Auice BertHa Curtis, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 
Ontario and Quebec (with Gaspé) 
Mrs. AcNes Dee Davinson, Waimea, 
Kauai, T.H. 
England, Scotland, Paris 
NeweEtt Trmstce Davis, Lotumbe, 
Belgian Congo 
Down the Nile 
Mrs. Lestye THomas Dirrin, Winter 
Park, Fia. 
Switzerland 
Mary L. Grices, Birmingham, Ala. 
Scandinavia 
ErnHet Hares, Hope Farm, N.Y. 
British Isles 
Apa E. James, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Lake Maggiore, Italy 
JosepHine M. KauFFMAN, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 
Southwestern U.S. 
May Kepney, Middletown, Conn. 
Sweden 
Ameen D. Lorserc, Clayton, Mo. 
Scotland 
Ipa R. MACNAUGHTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 
England and Scotland 
ELEANOR Martin, Sudbury, Mass. 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Lois MattrHews, Winnie, Tex. 
Ireland 
Jessie Wuitney MaysHark, 
Watertown, Mass. 
Alaska 
Mary McDona cp, Bellingham, Wash. 
Manila 
Nina Mosgs, Greeley, Colo. 
Persia 
Mrs. Peart Frencn Piper, Seattle, 
Wash. 
Alaskan Coast to Point Barrow 
Mag M. Pracnorta, Chicago, Ill. 
Czechoslovakia 
Marcaret L. PotnemMus, Amityville, 
N.Y. 
Europe 
Resecca Rice Warcester, Mass. 


Labrador 


FIRST PRIZE—$200.00 
EDITH BODENHAFER 
Teacher of English, Senior High School, University City, Missouri 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


SECOND PRIZE—$100.00 
ETHEL C. ALABRAN 
Teacher of Grade 3B, Carteret School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONTANA 


THIRD PRIZE—$50.00 
VIOLET L. HUGHES 
Teacher of Fourth Grade, Center School, New Canaan, Connecticut 
ENGLAND 





E WISH to thank heartily all who entered the 1936 Travel 
Contest of THE INstrucTor. It has made us very happy to 
find that so many teachers were eager to tell us where they would like 
to go for their vacation. Some idea of the wide variety of travel ob- 
jectives mentioned in contest entries will be gained from the lists on 
this page. Altogether, nearly nine hundred manuscripts were received. 
Many of you who wrote us had been waiting and hoping for years 
to take a certain trip. In some cases there were special reasons of senti- 
ment why the trip would mean a great deal more than casual enjoy- 
ment. How we wished, in reading such letters, that we could rub a 
lamp and summon a genie who would make all necessary arrangements! 
The more successful a contest is, the greater the possibility that 
there will not be enough prizes to go round. No matter how many 
prizes are offered, there may be a still larger number of manuscripts 
that seem to deserve recognition. That, of course, makes matters very 
difficult for the judges. Somehow they have to narrow their choice 
until they bring it within the limits of the awards provided for. 

Such a process of elimination has been necessary in this contest. 
The judges were impressed with the high quality of a great many 
letters which they regretfully omitted from their final lists. 

To the winners, we extend congratulations. You may feel assured 
that you fully deserve the honor that is yours. To the others who 
entered the contest, we can only say, again, “Thank you.” We ap- 
preciate your efforts, and suggest that you remember there is always 
a Next Time when success may be yours. 


THe TraveLt Contest Eprror. 





Marie E. Stress, New Brunswick, N.]J. 
Sweden, Norway, England and 
Scotland 
Sister Mary STEPHANA, Houston, Tex. 
Western Pennsylvania 
Marte SmitH, Ogden, Utah 
Ireland 
Mitprep A. SmirH, Hamilton, Ont. 
West Indies 
Lena SPINNER, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Norway 
Emerot Stacy, Portland, Ore. 
Hawaii 
Mrs. ErHet Witey STALiincs, Emory, 
Va. 
Hawaii, Japan, and China 
Grace STANFORD, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Japan 
Vircinia THomas, Pecos, Tex. 
Mexico City and Its Environs 
HANNAH TRIMBLE, Evansville, Ind. 
Mount Hood, Oregon 
Laura TuRNER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Rhodes 
Atma Vrooman, Eads, Colo. 
Eastern U.S., especially Historical 
Places 
Wits Weeks, Maypearl, Texas 
Eastern U.S.—Literary and Historical 
Shrines 


Fifty $3.00 Prizes 


Mrs. Grace BorDELON AGATE, 
Lafayette, La. 
Panama Canal. Zone 
E. H. ANDERSON, Birchleaf, Va. 
British Isles 
BLANCHE APppPLEBEE, North Jay, Maine 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Jesse M. Austin, Cicero, Ill. 
Mount Rainier National Park 
Linpa BERNHART, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Alaska 
EsTHER BickErsTAFF, Warren, Ohio 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay 
F. A. BocceEss, Boulder, Colo. 
Historical Places in Eastern U.S. 
Mrs. A.icE Botton, Indian Head, Md. 
Bermuda 
FLorENCE NEWELL BRUMBAUGH, 
New York, N.Y. 
Mexico 
W. S. Campse.t, Norman, Okla. 
Mexico, Canadian Rockies, or Round 
the World 
Marte T. CANNING, Lawrence, Mass. 
Rhine and Danube Rivers 
BLANCHE E. CHAMBERS, Hancock, N.Y. 
Scandinavian Countries 


Lucie Coss, Laurel, Miss. 
Rocky Mountains 
Jesste M. Cooper, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 
Yellowstone National Park 
RosBerT EpwarpD Crump, Monticello, 
Ark. 
Canada 
Asta M. CuLiBere, Arcata, Calif. 
Sweden 
BertiE Duncan, Birmingham, Ala. 
Texas 
Beatrice Murray Dun op, Brantford, 
Ont. 
Across Northern U.S. to Victoria, B.C, 
Giapys Etcessor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mexico 
FRANCES FarrELL, Albion, Idaho 
South Sea Islands, New Zealand, and 
Australia 
Mrs. RoBert FetzNer, University 
City, Mo. 
West Indies 
Etta B. Fiuke, Chicago, IIl. 
New England 
Ester S. Geiser, Belgrade, Mont. 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Vircit Gorpon, Fort Scott, Kans. 
Mexico 
Mazie Ha tt, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Frances HirscHcorr, New York, N.Y. 
West Indies and Northern Part of 
South America 
Mary Trowsrince Honey, Wayne, 
Nebr. 
Brazil 
Wisur W. Howarp, Middlebourne, 
W.Va. 
New Mexico 
Mrs. CLeM D. Hutse, New Orleans, La. 
Montreal and Quebec 
MaBet Keatinoe, La Place, La. 
New York City 
James C. Kemty, Ottawa, Ont. 
Russia 
Hazet Kocn, Rockford, Ill. 
Florida 
JoserHine R. KorTEN, Chicago, Ii. 
Great Smoky Mountains 
Sapie V. Leo, Phelps, N.Y. 
The Holy Land 
ADELAIDE Jo LLoyp, Remsen, Iowa 
Luxemburg 
Pattie V. MarsHALL, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 
British Isles 
Mrs. Eva McKinsey, Danville, Va. 
Europe 
W. B. McPHeERson, Upsala, Minn. 
Japan, China, and Philippines 
EsTHER MUELLER, Fredericksburg, Tex. 
Germany 
Mrs. ALDEN C. Naup, Calexico, Calif. 
Hawaii 
EprrH M. NorFrsINcER, Anita, Iowa 
Philippines 
Epirn Purviance, Burke, S.D. 
Atlantic Seaboard 
Mrs. CaroLine H. Ripcway, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Sweden 
SisteR Mary JoHN, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Egypt 
Sister M. St. Fexicia, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Europe (Scotland, France, Germany) 
SIsTER VINCENT Marie, O.P., 
Mt. Sterling, Ill. 
Holland 
Wester O. Smitn, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mexico 
Evetyn G. St1FFLER, Altoona, Pa. 
Maine 
Grace E. Toom, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Holland 
Auice WEED, Mission, S.D. 
Southwestern U.S. 
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BIG SALE! 


SCHOOL PROJECT 
MATERIAL! 





Teachers! 


We will be unable to repeat these wonderful values! Your choice of 5 different, 


exciting, stimulating Grade Projects! Priced far below what you'd expect to pay 
for material of this high quality. Offer limited to stock on hand — ORDER NOW! 


Here is a wonderful opportunity to obtain material extremely valuable to the 
stimulation of young minds. Help grade pupils to grasp the fundamentals of 


geography, health, industry, transportation, by ordering one or more sets now! All of these come 
complete with project book containing valuable suggestions for reading, games, etc. 








MLET’S GO TRAVELIN 
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8 Playtime 


Beautifully executed in brilliant 
water color printing process—look 
like wood-cuts, The eight 10” x 13” 
PLAYTIME posters are authentic child- 
types and costumes of JAPAN, 
ROMANIA, Norway, FRANCE, GEr- 
MANY, SWITZERLAND, SPAIN, ITALY. 
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“PLAYTIME” and “GOOD MORNING” POSTERS 


Posters—25c 


8 Good Morning Posters—20c 
{ Both sets complete with project book } 


The eight GOOD MORNING posters 
al gor Bm and costumes of 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, ALASKA, 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, CHINA, IRB- 
LAND, RussiA. Both sets include 32- 
page project book teplete with 
suggestions for games, stories, etc. 


“PATHWAYS OF THE WORLD”— 35c 


5-piece set on land, sea and air travel. Gay, 
bright, sure to capture children’s fancy. 
Includes 3 brilliantly colored key charts 
such as those shown, plusa 20” x 26” Project 
Construction Chart with large, clearly Ia- 
beled instructions for constructing the air- 
plane, streamlined train, ocean liner. This 
chart is sturdily made and can be traced 
many times. Also included is valuable 24- 
page source book on travel through the ages. 















THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. I-9-36, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me the following project material: 
"© Let’s Go Traveuine Set, ins OONTHEWayToOvurHouse 0 Patuways Or Tue Worn, 


cluding the 7-color 53” x 102” Set, including a 6-color 46” x 
Worl a 36 illustrations 70” — of the U.S., sheet of 
of foreign child- and the colo: pesee-ps. and 32-page 
40-page project book. I am project k. i 

enclosing money order for 50c. 


including 3 colored key 
charts, a 20° x 26" Project Con- 
struction Chart, and 24-page 
source book on transporm- 
tion. I am enclosing money 
order for 35c. 
= sets of PLAYTIME Posters, BB sities sets of Goop MoRNING 

complete with 32-page proj- Posters, ym with 32- 

ect book. I am _ enclosin page project book. I am en- 

money order for 25c for eac 


am enclosing 
money order for 50c. 


closing money order for 20c 


Gana aaa aes eee) 


set ordered. for each set ordered. 
(cash sent at sender's risk) 
ee eR Cae a ERE ELT Ee Sse Se a ere asa Ralcrisaesiitiaccicceemetinnaehnntasdatain 
Address 
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THE DICTIONARY 
PUPILS 
REALLY LIKE 
TO USE 


THE WINSTON “ce 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Why has this new WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS created a record 


without parallel in its field? 


To answer that question—try the ‘‘fin- 
er test’’. Slip your finger at random 


tween an 


ages in the all-inclusive 


word list of this dictionary; make your 
own comparisons with the dictionary 
your pupils are now using. Note that 
| this new Winston Dictionary is: 
EASIER TO USE— because of its simpli- 
fied arrangement, its new, large, clear 


“Finger Test“’ 


type, profuse illustrations, and its general 


mechanical excellence. Only one place to 
look for a word—in the alphabetic list. 


Over 1000 pages, durably bound 
in green cloth. 1729 Illustra- 
tions, 10 Full-Color Plates, 24 
Colored Maps of the World— 
to which 950 geographical names 
throughout the word list are 
cross indexed. Contains over 
46,000 terms by U. S. Govern- 
ment count—its one word list 
including an ample vocabulary, 
PLUS geographic, historical, 
Biblical, mythological, and 
literary names, as well as abbre- 
viations, prefixes, suffixes, and 
common foreign words. What 
a contrast to the old, compli- 
cated system—which made 
children dislike dictionaries! 


EASIER TO UNDERSTAND — its simp/j- 
fied definitions are accurate, fully inform- 
ing, and interest arousing. 

ENRICHES VOCABULARIES—not alone 
because it includes many modern words 
which are omitted in other school dic- 
tionaries, but also because its enriched 
definitions interpret and classify knowl- 
edge, associatin 
something alseady familiar. 
STIMULATES WORD STUDY— because 
it meets the s 
as no other school dictionary does. Our 
oo come workbook, USING THE 
DICTION. 


the new fact with 


ific needs of the pupil 


ARY, showing how you can 


use this new dictionary to best advantage, 
is FREE if you mention this publication. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
16 Winston Building, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO - 


¢ 


ATLANTA > 





DALLAS - 


The Winston colophon stands for 
works, and en unparalleled recor 
knowledge in terms which can be 


SAN FRANCISCO 


years’ experience in publishing reference 
of successful experience in interpreting 
and applied by young people. 














go HAPPY -2c8!; (as) 
fh THE BIG SO 
FALL PACKAGE “2: 


Indian life, Halloween, Thanksgiving; Fruits, Vege- 
tables, Owl, Turkey, Maple Leaves, Santa Maria; 
Halloween Masks, Lantern; Indian and Pilgrim Dolls, 
Log Cabin, Mayflower. Two new 9x 24 in. Murals 
of Hiawatha and First Thanksgiving. 

Popular end Useful. Price by Mail SSc. 


48 PICTURE WORD CARDS 





FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 


Dept.N, 736 WEST 173rd St., New York 
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OBJECTIVE TESTS 


By GARNET HILL 
Teacher of Normal Training, Marysville, Kansas 
GEOGRAPHY. Grades 4-6: N. America. Grades 5- 
7: Other Continents. Eight months and two finals to a 


HISTORY. Grade6: History Ordinarily Taught. 
Grade 7: Te Jackson. Grade 8: Jackson to Present 
Time. About 1000 questions to a book. 


Prices: Send 15 for any complete booklet with key. 
More than 5, 12c each. 


YY. Excellent review for teachers’ ex- 
: One to five copies, 25¢ each. 
Keys free. 








To Honor a Great 
Educational Leader 


A nation-wide celebration in honor 
of Horace Mann, “Father of the 
Common School,” will open at Anti- 
och College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
with a two-day educational confer- 
ence, October 16 and 17. The sub- 
ject of the conference will be “The 
Function of Education in a Democ- 
racy.” Speakers who have accepted 
President A. D. Henderson’s invita- 
tion to participate include: Dr. John 
Dewey, noted philosopher; Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dr. George F. Zook, director of 
the American Council of Education; 
Charles F. Kettering, president of the 
General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion; and Dr. Payson Smith, who is 
in charge of the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial for the National Education 
Association. Dr. Smith, until re- 
cently, was commissioner of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, the state 
where Mann did his pioneer work. 

Chief feature of the Antioch cele- 
bration will be the dedication of a 
bronze statue of Mann, given by 
Hugh T. Birch, an alumnus of the 
college. It is a replica of the statue 
that stands on Beacon Hill, Boston, 
near the State House, and was cast 
from the sculptor’s original model, 
preserved for over 70 years in a 
foundry abroad. Mr. Birch, now in 
his eighties, as a small boy knew 
Horace Mann when he was Antioch’s 
first president, 1853-1859. During 
the celebration 2 Horace Mann pag- 
eant will be presented. 

Mann, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education from 1837 
to 1848, in 11 years almost complete- 
ly revolutionized the Massachusetts 
school system, improving the quality 
of the teaching, choosing suitable 
texts, and writing a series of masterly 
annual reports that for many years 
served as an “educators” bible” for 
American schoolmen. The statue of 
Mann erected in Boston in 1865 was 
paid for by the pennies of Massachu- 
setts school children. 


On August first, the office of the 
Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction was moved 
from ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City, to the headquarters 
building of the National Education 
Association in Washington. All com- 
munications concerning the Depart- 
ment and its magazine, Educational 
Method (James F. Hosic, Editor), 
should now be addressed to 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C, 





AT HOME: 





Sunshine Songs 
Patriotic, opening exercises, Chris 
hool song ° 
y to teacher, 30c, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


sc 
Reduction in tities. 
ei 5 


book Ihave seen,” N. Y. Prin. 60c. 





ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS, ETC. 
but not High-Priced. Write for Samples. 


GAPITOL SOGIAL ENGRAVING GO. 
| 449 Evening Star Building. D. Cc. 
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Entertainment Books 


The Good Health Treasure Book 


By Lenore K. Dolan. A collection 
of 15 plays and dialogues; 17 novel- ! 
ties, stunts, drills, and pantomimes ; 
16 recitations and 10 songs, all 
teaching the way to health. There 
is plenty of material for all grades, 
and for both girls and boys, making 
health programs easy to plan. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Spicy Dialogues and Plays 


By M. and H. Hastings. These 
alogues will be found to have a “4 
cial appeal for children in ruraj 
schools and small towns. Materia] 
is suitable for all grades, rich in 
humor, contains plenty of action, 
and has a wide variety of subjects. 
No special staging necessary, 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


ORDER FROM 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y, 
——————— 


MUSIC LOVERS: SAtE! The world’s 
finest recorded music, 
50c and 75c per record. lar price 
$1.50 and $2.00. The symphonies, Cham. 
ber Music, and Operas, of BACH, WAG. 
NER, BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, 
BRAHMS, etc. Mail Orders sent any. 
where. Complete Catalog “11” on re 
quest. Also Victor and Columbia Records, 
MUSIC SERVICE 
111 E. 14th St., 


New York City 
, beautiful guide map “t” 
of New Y . 


‘ork City, 
an Rates from $2.50 for two 


Samson Hotel EMPIRE 
Ki A.\ BROADWAY at 63rd STREET,N. Y. 


Subscribe for It! 


@ See it at your News Stand 
or write for Free Sample Copy 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 

















Tweeds $2.75lb.—Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib, 
oose from 40 Asso 
(42-BS) North 9th St., 


Y Send for 400 FREE Samples 


YARN NOVELTY CO., wet ' 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year . 


D 
t xr duty, delightful living quarters. iremen 
feahan fer oP Whaael bo i. ona we 
ivd., Chicago, Ill. 
At home _— in spare time. Mey — 
for free a ens Work Wor 
‘Speaking ders With Words and 
Sear taichigan Ave. Iinolg 
P SINGING 
THE BIG FAVORITES—- 
specially selected for 
schools, clubs, churches, 


homes, etc. Teachers say 
“Just what we need.” 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
| 12 Patriotic Songs 
) 45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others. 


BIG VALUE! 
20c per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid). $13.00 per bhun- 
dred (not postpaid). Special 
to teachers—send 10c for e% 











SEND ONLY 


10¢ 


for EXAMINATION 
copy 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N, 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs 
I enclose 10 cents. 


| A ere 
| Address__ 
I City 


————— | 





————— | 


State.........------—-~ | 
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New Superintendent of 


Chicago Schools 


Dr. William H. Johnson has been 
chosen to head the Chicago school 
system, as successor to the late 
Superintendent William J. Bogan. 
He is forty-one years old. 

A native of Chicago, educated in 
that city and with degrees from 
Northwestern University and the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Johnson 
first served as an assistant high school 
principal, in charge of vocational 
guidance work. Later he was profes- 
sor of chemistry at Rockford College, 
dean of the Junior College of Fort 
Scott, Kans., and professor of educa- 
tion at the Chicago Normal School. 
While holding the last-named post, 
he became managing editor of the 
Chicago Schools Journal, which is 
known for excellence of content and 
typography. His most recent work, 
as assistant superintendent in Chi- 
cago, has been in coordinating and 
supervising the city’s high schools. 

Dr. Johnson has stated his educa- 
tional credo thus: “I believe education 
should be for the masses. It is the 
duty of our schools to equip the 
ninety per cent who do not go to 
college. However, in doing this I 
would not neglect the other ten per 
cent. I merely mean that we would 
give all students the type of educa- 
tion that would best fit them for life. 
Doing this will not upset the present 
school system, it will just broaden it 
to meet the demands of what is gen- 
erally recognized as a good progres- 
sive school program.” 


A Pioneer in Developing 
Geography Texts 


Alexis E. Frye, whose school geog- 
raphies were widely used over a long 
period, died recently in California. 
Since 1894, Dr. Frye estimated, 
1,800,000 copies of his books had 
been published. With another au- 
thor, Jacques Wardlaw Redway, he 
was among the first to recognize that 
from an educational standpoint ge- 
ography cannot stand alone but must 
be correlated with the study of life 
and man’s history and activities. 

Although best known for his writ- 
ings, Dr. Frye had had.an unusual 
career as an educational administra- 
tor. After the Spanish-American 
War, he was sent by the United 
States government to Cuba in 1899 
to organize a system of public schools 
in that island. During the first three 
months of his administration, he 
brought 100,000 children into the 
Cuban schools, which were complete- 
ly changed from a Spanish to an 
American type, with improvement in 
the status of teachers and drastic re- 
visions of the curriculum. 

A native of Maine, Dr. Frye stud- 
ied in Boston and at Cook County 
Normal School, Chicago. He taught 
for a time, graduated in law from 
Harvard, and for two years was su- 
perintendent of schools in San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. At the time of the 
war with Spain, he accepted an ap- 
pointment to drill the Harvard Uni- 
versity Battalion, with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel in the 1st Massa- 
chusetts Artillery. 


FRE 


HIS book was recently 


i Jes. din asi i 


bers of the Book-of-the Month Club asa book-dividend. 
Designed for the moments which many of us find most 
deeply enjoyable for reading—the quiet hour before sleep 
—it is equally valuable for vacation reading, for 
long journeys by boat or train—or merely for the 
library table, to pick up at odd moments instead of 
a magazine. It represents, with hardly any ques- 
tion, the best collection of American 












for your li 
The 


Bedside Book of 


Famous American Stories 
Edited by ANGUS BURRELL and BENNEITA.CERF 


distributed, free, among mem- 


1 The foremost Amer- 





ican writers from Irving and Poe to Hemingway 
are included, many of them with stories which 
laid the basis for their fame. The full list 

of contents is below. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow WASHINGTON IRVING 
Rip Van Winkle ............ WASHINGTON IRVING 
The Great Stone Face ..... NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
Rappaccini’s Daughter... . NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue . EOGAR ALLAN POE 














The Pit and the Pendulum ...... EDGAR ALLAN POE 
The Purloined Letter........... EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Billy Budd, Foretopman ......... HERMAN MELVILLE 
The Man Without a Country. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
The Diamond Lens............ FITZ-JAMES O'BRIEN 
The-Lady, or the Tiger? ....... FRANK R. STOCKTON To Build @ Fire... ............. JACK LONDON 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County... i'm a Fool............... SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
MARK TWAIN =| Want to Know Why ....... SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg...MARK TWAIN — the Great Pancake Record........ OWEN JOHNSON 
Marjorie Daw............ THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH — Porcelain Cups ........... JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
eiidebia pitcbaaeie WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


The Outcasts of Poker Flot... . FRANCES BRET HARTE 
An Occurrence at Ow! Creek Bridge. AMBROSE BIERCE 


The Murder on Jefferson Street. .DOROTHY CANFIELD 


a FREES SFI 
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Wild Oranges.............. JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER } 
The Bearded Window ............ AMBROSE BIERCE = jury of Hor Peors...........-+5 SUSAN GLASPELL 
The Real Thing ......-..+---++-++++ HENRY JAMES = the Afternoon of a Faun...... .... EDNA FERRER 
The Author of Beltraffio............. HENRY JAMES = some Like Them Cold............. RING LARDNER 
Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and the Tar Baby .......... ° y 2 RING LARDNER 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS The Golden Honeymoon............ u 


HOW would you answer these “READER” Questions ? 


The Man Who Saw Through Heaven .............++ 
The Courting of Sister Wisby .. . SARAH ORNE JEWETT WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


The Boy Who Drew Cats......... LAFCADIO HEARN ; 











j : P — Sills ccnankscbaaaiieabehsansnin THOMAS BEER i 
(1) Why should the materials arouse immediate interest? Wn Peas oP tecstn.........< GERTRUDE ATHERTON ci. snow, Sccres Sao enna amma 

ba The Return of « Private HAMLIN GARLAND +p” j 
nd $2.25. 2) Wh s eee ll titi‘(‘<‘(‘é‘Oéiésésésésésé‘éaRR Ee: See ee IID vais cccncsccascsses DOROTHY PARKER ri 
accom - © should ey be exguieed on 0 unk giant A Now England Mun............ MARY 6. WHKINS = the Arrow...'......00ce00s CHRISTOPHER MORLEY . 
arne, The Mission of Jone.......-..... EDITH WHARTON MTER WINSLOW ia 

PHILA.,PA. 3) Why should the vocabulary be carefully controlled? A Cycle of Manhattan ...THYRA SA 

Te mete: ” ‘ ae CEES BM ovcceresssscoeseess ©. HENRY The Little Girl from Town .......... RUTH SUCKOW i 
ospital (4) Why should basic readers be built on a method which is pedagogically A Blackjack Barguiner ............+0++.. BANDE. 5 nos rcrcceceees F. SCOTT FITZGERALD : M 
oul a? A Municipal Report ...... 2... 2.60.6 000- S05 - inne ahedn ...... some 608 PASSOS if 
all —— The Bar Sinister. ......... RICHARD we Eaelaten A Rose for Emily............ WILLIAM FAULKNER ' 
. . : Effie Whittlesy... 2.2... 2.6.00... es GE cana CenUENRDUNAS i 

(5) Why should the pictures, the type e, and the make-up be attractive to pa s WN iacexescnscesshuss 

overcome on ? vd aa , Uitte Gentioman”........-. BOOTH TARKINGTON —41,., Gambler, the Nun, and the Redic.............. i} 
Ru children? A Deal in Wheat............2..+0: FRANK NORRIS ERNEST HEMINGWAY i 
yey. P The Open Boat ...... 2... 00 ce ene STEPHEN CRANE A Portrait of Ba: Howke...... THOMAS WOLFE + 
Work Wee (6) Why should the authors be thoroughly conversant with modern school Peas aa THEODORE DREISER Wight Club .... wet: a ** caine Gham i 
age, imines problems? Big Don Rollly......2....2.-.. HARVEY O'HIGGINS —Kneel to the Rising Sun... ... eRsKine CALDWELL b 
The Good Anna . ++++.- GERTRUDE STEIN The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze... .... ( 

on RR eee, EER WILLA CATHER WILLIAM SAROYAN 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


I nvestigate 
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HERE is no reader of The Instructor If, after reading the booklet referred to, iy 
who would not find it in many ways to you decide to join the Club, the free copy iW 
ORITES— his advantage to subscribe to the ser- of THE BEDSIDE BOOK being reserved i 
sted for vice of the Book-of-the-Month Club; and _ for you will at once be shipped to you. " 
churches, we make this extraordinary offer in order Over 125,000 families now get most of i; 
achers say to demonstrate that this is the case. “ their books through the Book-of-the-Month dl 
_ H H What we here propose is this: mail the Club; and of these tens of thousands o i. 
e (Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) inquiry coupon, and © copy of this anthol- people not a single one was induced to join a 
p Senge ogy will immediately be put aside in your by a salesman; every one of them joined i 
ast Songs name, and held until = one ae or wpen, ate i en, SOe8 the socom Ks 
not you care to join, In the meantime, &@ mendation of friends who were members 
3 for the Answers booklet will at — be sent to you outlin- - — pimply nage «Arg ay ask you to 
ing how the Club operates. o—the bare facts abou e many ways 2): 
als Study this booklet at your mag g you in which en een in re —— benefits q 
P ° . ised, for instance, to learn you as a book-reader and book-buyer. it 
many others. HAPPY ROAD TO READING SERIES is not just another series of thes ha Tae my the Club does i 
= ° h to pay any 4 
UE! readers, nor is it an isolated set of supplementary readers. The ||| fot mean you ned nor TS & 1] ncctaneniienen CLU0: ten poe i 
per dozen content is suitable for either recreational or work-type reading. mean thet you ion. obliged te take 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. ‘| 
‘ — ° . ° one book eve ’ i, 
a The implied method is in harmony with the best practices in mod- year, (you may take as few as Pir a een 4 
. i ies i i our); nor are you ever oblige lining how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This 
Oc for ex ern pedagogical procedure. The series is to be considered as the to take the specific book-of-the- ee a oe dae 2 en 
eS foundation for a constructive basic reading program. omy, Bg ’ a jetows, sage sable, | 
R : . : ° choice at all times. You aiso : 
108) Let us send you the interesting facts about this new series. participate in the Club’s “book- See 4 
po ee which 4 —_ . a 
Songs. SIDE B s an example. In 
R N ALLY & COMP ANY 1935, the retail value of the books || 4¢4ress q 
Cc ———- free ar A Ge i 
—_—— members was over 000. For oe  Y ates Pi riagtir dant @ 
wl | purchased, they received on the 
ao a LL average one book free. 
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“PENNY PENGUIN’ STEPs ouT 


cRIPT 
URE SO" 


Written and planned by Staff Members of the Lincoln School of Teacher’s 

College, Columbia University. 

Picture Scripts are part of a series in process of development on the 

subjects of Foods, Transportation, Public Utilities, Natural Sciences, and 
mmunication. 

Picture Scripts provide a wealth of reading material, beautifully illustrated 

with photographic reproductions, on subjects of interest to children in the 

everyday world of their environment and in the far distant lands of their 

dreams. ’ 

Picture Scripts vividly portray such stories of their pets, Law og ty 

and the world about them in reading material properly graded from the 

standpoint of vocabulary for children in the primary grades. 


For Examination and Introductory puspeses, Supervisors and teachers 
desiring copies for examination may select any six of the Picture Scripts 
from the list below and shipment will be made postage paid providing 
$1.00 accompanies the order. 
fe Poems of Today 

Owney the Postal Dog 

Fire, Firel 

Queer Birds 

Penny Penguin 

The Fireboat 

Binkie and the Fireman 

Tabby and the Boat Fire 
(J Mike the Monkey 


(0 Animal Pictures and Rhymes 
A Story of Milk 
Boats (of today) 
Trains (of today) 
Maria Mello and Chiquito 
The Tugboat 
Strawberry and Molly 
() Circus Days 
a) RT pea of a Wire 
e 


On tes | , Haired Fox Terrier 

ther titles in preparation— 

Write for quantity prices Each 15c 
Mother Hubbard’s Seatwork Cupboard Reading Series, providing a grad- 
uated approach to word recognition and the learning Cycle Practice Books 
in Correct English and Child Centered Arithmetic, both combine material 
that is bas on recent scientific investigation providing an effective 
simplified method of individualizing instruction by using the procedure of 
pretesting, teaching, practicing, diagnosing and reteaching. 





In addition, there is a course in Safety Education, using a text on “Safe 
and Sane Use of Highways” supplemented by a Practice Book on “Safety 
on the Highways”. 


0 Please send titles above checked. 





. oe $1.00 : _ 
er Copy, plus postage.. 
Single oo, ae ey 
. Please send complete information about your Highway Safety Course. 
Please send complete catalog of publications and educational aids, 
(To Boards of Education and Superintendents — orders will be 
shipped charged to school district with invoice to follow.) 


NAME. POSITION. 
ADDRESS. 


CITY AND STATE 
E. M. HALE AND COMPANY — MILWAUKEE 









































Compare AP SCO C utters 


Only by comparing the strength, durability and service of the 
cutters in one pencil sharpener with another, can you be sure 
of obtaining the best. Such a comparison will prove APSCO’s 
superiority. Here’s why: 


Look at the above Sharpener Cutters 
illustrations which in every detail. 


clearly demon- Explanation: 


A — Cutting Clear- 
ance, B—Chip Clear- 
ance, C— Depth of 
Tooth, D—Undercut, 
E—Strength of Tooth. 


strate the superior- 
ity of APSCO Au- 


tomatic Pencil 


utomatic CHICAGO 


encil Sharpener ©. 
Send for folder for complete line of APSCO 


58 East 
Washington St. 








Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 





Awards for Sculptures 
in White Soap 


Prize-winning carvings selected 
from 4,500 entries, in the Twelfth 
Annual Competition for Small Sculp- 
tures in White Soap, included the fol- 
lowing, in the Junior Class (for those 
under fifteen years of age): 

First prize, $100—“The Hippo,” 
Tom Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Second prize, $50— “Christ,” 
Lowell MacCartney, Yeadon, Pa. 

Third prize, $25—““Scrub Wom- 
an,” Charles Doom, Durham, N.C. 

In this class, also, forty-six hon- 
orable mention awards ($10 each) 
were made to the following boys and 
girls: 

Paul Thompson, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Isabel Marie Case, Urbana, IIL; 
Frances DePuydt, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Eugene Zuehlke, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Grace Jorgensen, Mankato, Minn.; 
Philip Sharlup, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Joseph Shapiro, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Wallace Johnson, Durham, N.C.; 
Dean Floyd Robinson, St. Johns, 
Mich.; Francis Rafoil, Uniontown, 
Pa. 

Perciliana Trujillo, Walsenburg, 
Colo.; Hans Spranger, New York, 
N.Y.; Robert S. Baird, Jr., Cheboy- 
gan, Mich:; Victor H. Latta, Lans- 
dale, Pa.; Harry Cook, Utica, N.Y.; 
Annabelle Crate, Uniontown, Pa.; 
Catherine Osann, New York, N.Y.; 
Avis N. Walker, Wymore, Nebr.; 
Scott Fauteck, Queens, N.Y. 

Sydney Smith, Toronto, Canada; 
Norman V. Droy, Toronto, Canada; 
Kenneth Snody, Clemons, N.Y.; 
Norman Everett Baum, Camden, 
S.C.; Gertrude Kelly, Willoughby, 
Ohio; Betty Keeran, Goodland, 
Kans.; Ellen Marsteller, Uniontown, 
Pa.; Willie Baucum, Durham, N.C.; 
Betty Yates, New York, N.Y. 

Anthony Petrizzo, Maspeth, N.Y.; 
Robert Paris, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James 
Paul Wesley, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Mary Louise Sesler, Uniontown, Pa.; 
Neil Richard Haff, Coffeyville, Kans.; 
Aaron Seate, Durham, N.C.; Marion 
Cordice, Durham, N.C.; Leonard 
Taylor, Sioux Falls, S.D.; Jack 
Gourdine, Durham, N.C. 

Karl Lofquist, Chicago, Ill.; JoAnn 
Allen, Larchmont, N.Y.; Edna Jones, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herbert Zuchtmann, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. Warren DeMott, 
Oakhurst, N.J.; Marjory Wentworth, 
Helena, Mont.; Nicholas Lombardi, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; James Krahn, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Forrest Sievers, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

The group prize, $100 and a 
plaque, to a public, private, or paro- 
chial school or class entering the best 
exhibit of soap sculpture in which a 
group has participated, was won by 
the Central Technical School of 
Toronto, Canada, for “City Streets.” 

These prizes, together with many 
others in the Professional, Advanced 
Amateur, and Senior Classes, were 
awarded by the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee, on behalf of the 
Procter & Gamble Company. 

Two special awards, made by com- 
panies interested in reproducing soap 
sculptures in permanent form, were 
made—the Gorham Award to 
Lucienne Bloch, New York, N.Y., 
for “Fish,” and the Lenox Award to 
Adolph J. Zwolak, Detroit, Mich., 
for “Maiden Fair.” 


LOWER PRIGES! 





LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
AT LOWER PRICES 








Owing to the tremendous sales 
that we have already had on the 
LENNES TEST AND PRAC. 
TICE SHEETS IN ARITHME. 
TIC, through which all editoriaj 
and preparation costs have been 
written off, we have now reduced 
the price of the full year LENNES 
PADS from a $0.30 to a $0.20 list 
price. We are thus passing along 
to the schools an important saving, 


You will undoubtedly wish to in- 
clude the LENNES PADS in your 
requirements for the next school 
year. 


LIST PRICES 
Pad 1 . $0.16 
Pads 2 to 8, each ... 20 
(Subject to usual quantity discounts) 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Ask for information about ESSENTIALS 
OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH for Grade 
Two. List Price $0.32. 
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<>Write Its Story with This Little Needle? 


THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam- 
Webster, explains how earth- 


quakes are recorded. Hundreds 

of other illustrations and articles 

describe many kinds of scien- 

tific measuring instruments. 
You will find complete in- 

formation on thousands 

subjects in 

the New 

Merriam- i 

Webster. ¢ 

600,000 en- 

tries—122,000 





more than 
in any other 
dictionary 


EBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Editio 


3,350 pages @ 12,000 
terms illustrated @ Over 
13,000 biographical e 
tries @ 35,000 geograph 
ical entries e Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles 
e@ Synonyms and anio 
nyms. Write for free, i- 
lustrated i. 
taining s' en 

color plates, and full in- 








G. & C. MERRIAMCO. 
Springfield Mass. 


— 











Candles in the Heart 








THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab. 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
8% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request slips {with stamps or coin when 
required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 


74. A Picture Study Folder 

Helping teachers and pupils to see, 
understand, and appreciate pictures 
—their loveliness of form and color 
and their significance—has been the 
aim of THE INstrucTor for many 
years. Faithful reproduction of fa- 
mous paintings on the front covers 
of the magazine, together with pres- 
entation of picture study text and 
miniatures, has opened the door of 
art appreciation in many a classroom. 
Before us is an attractive picture 
study folder, based on the portrait of 
Anna Baltauf, daughter of a Viennese 
knight. She became Princess of 
Ditrichstein. A distinguished Swiss 
artist, Jean Etienne Liotard, painted 
the portrait in 1760. It now hangs 
in the Dresden Gallery in Germany. 
In America, the portrait has become 
famous as “La Belle Chocolatiére”— 
the figure of a woman serving choco- 
late. Teachers who wish the com- 
plete picture study of this subject 
(offered by Walter Baker & Co., 
Inc.) may obtain a copy by asking us 
for it. With each folder will be sent 
details of an offer of free chocolate 
bars for teachers and pupils. 


75. For Your Dionne Collection 

It is a safe guess that a certain 
humble French-Canadian family in 
the back country of Ontario has been 
talked about more in the last two 
years than any other on the face of 
the globe. Everybody has heard 
about the “Quints” and has followed 
their progress with intense interest. 
One marvels that they survived at 
all, but learns that fortunately, 
though far from hospitals and clinics, 
they early had the benefit of modern 


antiseptics and disinfectants. Pro- 
tecting the Dionnes, published by 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation, 
is a booklet telling the story of the 
five famous girl babies from birth, 
with notes on their care. * Reference 
is made to the war on germs waged 
by those who are guardians of health, 
whether it be in Callander or Mon- 
treal, in Prairie View or New York. 
Because it is generously illustrated 
and gives many interesting details 
about the daily life and personalities 


of the “Quints,” the booklet should 


have a wide appeal. Each teacher 
may obtain a copy free, by request- 
ing it. 


76. Sponge and Chamois 

Odd, isn’t it, that two products 
having totally different origins should 
be brought together for marketing 
by one company—the sponge from 
the deep sea and the chamois from 
the skins of sheep. Yet both are ex- 
tremely useful in keeping the world 
clean and polished, so they make a 
good pair. The chamois has another 
use, as material for warm jackets. 
The romantic and hazardous adven- 
ture of bringing up from the ocean 
floor the strange jellylike creature 
whose skeleton eventually becomes 
the sponge of commerce contrasts 
sharply with the prosaic but nonethe- 
less interesting process that trans- 
forms a hide into a soft flexible 
leather. Both are described in The 
Sponge and the Tail of a Chamois. 
This pamphlet, valuable as supple- 
mentary geography material, is of- 
fered by the American Sponge & 
Chamois Co., Inc. It will be sent on 
receipt of 142 cents postage. 





Adapting Films to Primary Grades 


Enthusiastic indorsement of the 
teaching value of talking pictures in 
the primary grades is one significant 
outcome of a primary grade project 
conducted during the past school 
year by Dr. Laura Eads of Erpi Pic- 
ture Consultants’ research staff. This 
work was done at Prospect Hill 
School, Pelham Manor, N.Y. The 
teachers, at first doubtful of success 
in this innovation, became whole- 
hearted supporters before the end of 
the project. 

From this experiment Dr. Eads is 
compiling suggestions for adaptation 
of several Consultants’ films to the 
primary level, as well as for the out- 
right construction of future films for 
the lower grades. 

The use of talking pictures in pri- 
mary teaching has large possibilities 
for removing limitations to learning 
due to inability to read fluently. It 
is felt that there is an unnecessary 
developmental lag at this time, while 
children are slowly acquiring mastery 
of the printed word. 


The purpose of Dr. Eads’ project 
has been described as_ threefold: 
(1) to determine how much pri- 
mary grade pupils can learn from one 
showing of several natural science 
films, (2) to determine how much 
primary grade pupils can learn from 
films when they are shown several 
times as part of a regular teaching 
unit, and (3) to discover how pri- 
mary grade teachers would make cre- 
ative use of films as part of their 
regular teaching. 

The first part of the project in- 
volved the showing of four Erpi 
films to a sampling of pupils in the 
first, second, and third grades, fol- 
lowed by an oral examination of each 
of these pupils in order to find out 
what they learned from the film. 
The four films shown were: “Ani- 
mals of the Zoo,” “The Frog,” “But- 
terflies,” and “Plant Growth.” The 
time allowed for the examination va- 
ried from twenty minutes for the 


younger children to an hour for the 
older pupils. 
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THE TEACHING AID 


your 


needs 


USED 
IN 
4,000 


APPROVED AND BOUGHT BY 


HUNDREDS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
WHAT YOUNG AMERICA OFFERS YOU 


You will find that YOUNG AMERICA, “The National 
News Weekly for Youth,” may be used to advantage in 
Current Events, English, Science and other subjects. The 
departmentalizing of the publication makes for an easier 
study of special subjects. Because of its editorial formula, 
combining education with recreation, pupil interest is 
stimulated to a marked degree. 


YOUNG AMERICA STRIKES A BALANCE 


It maintains a balance between the strictly educational 
on the one hand and the strictly entertaining on the other. 
This balance affords a common meeting ground for stu- 
dent and teacher never before attained. Printed in color 
rotogravure, 16 pages, this news weekly is especially 
adaptable as supplementary reading material for Grades 
V upwards. ‘ 


RENEWAL ORDERS EXCEED 90% 


YOUNG AMERICA has been used in: the school field for 
only one year. Yet during that time it has received the 
greatest acceptance ever accorded a school publication in 
its first year. Teachers everywhere agree that it fills a 
long felt need in the field of supplementary material. 
90 per cent of last year’s subscribers have already re- 
newed their orders for 1936-1937—a most significant testi- 
monial to YOUNG AMERICA’S value. 


FIRST WEEK’S SUPPLY OF COPIES FREE 


You may make an actual classroom test of YOUNG 
AMERICA by sending in the coupon below. If, after 
the first week, you wish to have shipments stopped, sim- 
ply advise us to discontinue the order. Whether or not 
you wish your order continued, you will not be obligated 
for this first week’s supply of copies. 


That fills 


SCHOOLS IN 
EVERY STATE 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


Pee ne See eee ee 


acs cts san eee ant ens cement ua is fe anni i entiesinelirda 


Please start an order of 


Educational Division, YOUNG AMERICA 
32 East 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 





cocencunancaesmsmmnenneunmanseaees ..... State 


THIS OFFER APPLIES ONLY TO ORDERS OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES 


copies of YOUNG AMERICA for ten weeks, and 
bill me at the rate of 30c per subscription. If after receiving the first week's order I 
am not satisfied, I understand that I may cancel the order immediately without obli- 
Whether or not this order is continued, I understand that there is to be no 
charge for this first week’s supply. 


SAS Ree 


PTET AO 
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Order Now, Pay Later ars 


Place Your Order Now for THE INSTRUCTOR and any of the Handbooks described below 
that you will need for use during the school year, and Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 


IF MORE 


Four Helpful Instructor Handbooks for Grade Teachers 
Only 25¢ each when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR 


Price when ordered without THE INSTRUCTOR, SO Cents each 














ELEMENTARY 


SCIENCE 


FOR ALL GRADES 
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See} Here is a variety of useful 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES ee for the first three INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 
TWO grades, contributed b 
SEAT W ORK teachers who have tried ent THE SOCIAL 
- proved the value of the ex- 
\ ercises for enlarging the 
\ : pupils’ vocabulary, increas- 
ing their ability to follow 
directions and testing their 
comprehension of the 





CALL GRADES; 














L— printed word. An introduc- 

~— tion by Louise Geddings 

Carson tells in detail how 

Reeve mount on. eweres av to get best results from 
+ tsmrantnercs seatwork. The most im- “ae 


* Resear 

















portant educational result 
from good seatwork is in 












Other Teaching Helps which may be ordered in combi- 
nation with THE INSTRUCTOR at reduced prices are 
described on page 78. On pages 86 and 87 will be found 
many Low-Priced Offers of other Magazines in combina- 
tion with THE INSTRUCTOR. By ordering now you 
will be sure to have all of your magazines and teaching 
helps for use during the entire school year. You may 
defer payment until October 5th, if more convenient. 





F. A.-OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE 








THE NEWEST INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK—JUST PUBLISHED 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR ALL GRADES 


By GLENN 0. BLOUGH, Supervisor of Elementary Science, Lincoln Laboratory School, Michigan State Normal College, assisted by IDA K. BRINK, Supervisor of 
Third Grade, Lincoln Laboratory School, Michigan State Normal College; and HELEN DOLMAN, Assistant Professor of Natural Science, Michigan State Normal College. 


This book contains science material and lessons for microscope, magnet, siphon, airplane (grade 1 or 2); 
all grades. The subject matter, presented in a Activities of Animals and Plants—How seeds travel, 
clear, simple, and interesting manner, is accompa- winter birds, where animals live (grade 3 or 4); 
ied by definite science activities for children, Studying the Heavens—Stars, constellations, plan- 
The introduction states, and suggests ways of ¢ts, moon, sun (grade 3 or 4); The Wonder of Plant 
accomplishing, the purposes of science teaching in Growth—Seeds, roots, stems, leaves, buds, flowers 
ies: to develop a scientific atti- (grade 5 or 6); Animals That Lived Long Ago— 

tude in children; to arouse children’s interest in Stories about, and suggestions for studying, fossils 
their surroundings; to help children acquire science (grade 5, 6, or 7); Electricity and Ventilation—As 
information; and to provide science experiences the child meets them in everyday life (grade 7 or 
which will help to make children more observant. 8); Science Hobbies—Specific suggestions for teach- 


There are nine chapters, as follows: Enriching 
pee n| fy mea ag A . —— = animals. List of summer hobbies (all grades). 


sons, caterpillars, squirrels, bulb planting, rabbits 96 pages, 7x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- 
(grade 1 or 2); Experiencing Science—Thermometer, tol board, with two-color illustration. 


Price 50 Cents. Add to any order which includes THE INSTRUCTOR for only 25 Cents. 


SEATWORK ‘"crice” THESOCIALSTUDIES TE 


the field of reading, and every exercise in the procedure, others deal with particular phases of a Tests on food, sleep, exercise and play, safety 


book contributes to this subject. Arithmetic, subject. Lists of correlated activities, and bibliog- habits and character development. History and 
language, drawing, hygiene, children’s literature, raphies for teachers and pupils, are included. The Civics—Tests on American history and govern- 
nature study, character education and citizenship text is arranged by grades. Each chapter contains ment. Language and Literature—Tests on gram- 
are among the other subjects represented. a correlating sand-table design. mar, punctuation, correct usage, etc. 

96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable 
bristol board, with two-color illustration. tol board, with two-color illustration. bristol board, with two-color illustration. 


Price 50 Cents. Add to any order which in- Price 50 Cents. Add to any order which in- Price 50 Cents. Add to any order which in- 
cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 Cents. cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 Cents. cludes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 Cents. 





er and pupils on developing hobbies such as indoor 
gardens, study of ants, butterflies and moths, zoo 


T For Intermediate 
and Upper Grades 


Subjects are: Arithmetic— 
(All Grades) INSTRUCTOR HANDGOOK SFRIES Nine short tests, of nearly 
Originally Published as the TESTS 100 problems; and a com- 
1934-1935 FOR INTERMEDIATE prehensive test of more 
Instructor Yearbook AND UPPER neared than 150 items on whole 


numbers, fractions, percen- 
New, ready-to-use classroom tage, and denominate num- 
material for the social stud- bers. Elementary Science— 
ies—Geography and History 


Tests on water, soil, plants, 
—for all grades. The mate- 


animals, harmful insects, 
rial is presented in the form electricity, weather, etc. 
of stories, tests on the sto- 


Geography—Tests on each 
ries,supplementary tests, and of the 5 continents; and an 
lesson plans. With each sup- 









article on the use of games 











plementary test is a key. o SSSR CES + in geography teaching, with 
Some of the lesson plans of- examples. Health, Safety 
fer suggestions for general and Character Education— 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 























g (In. Sept. 36] Date 193__ 

ry F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

@ ©) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (1) 1 year, $2.50; for _) 2 years, $3.50. 
“El Science” (All Grades) for 25c additional. ‘ 

W __Sendmethe ( Fy “Piece for Etoranedinte and Upper Graden for 28¢ additional, ) , pitti 

t -L] “Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. 5c each beak 

® checked “The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25c additional. 

Jf Send me the following magazines and books : — 

[) I am enclosing herewith. 

- The shove exer totals §______-whiah {5 I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1936.* 

s Name P.O. seat al —— 

a St. or R. D. — iat I oa — 





* You can save the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing with : our 
order a check postdated October 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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School of the Air Has 
Varied Audience 


The most varied and widespread 
gudience response in the history of 
the American School of the Air has 
been revealed in a mail survey of the 
educational series’ sixth year on the 
WABC-Columbia network. Thou- 
sands of letters have been received 
from school children, educators, and 
parents. Miss Helen A. Johnson, 
broadcasting director who plans the 
air courses with the aid of a promi- 
nent consulting board, says that the 
Jetters received have given a valuable 
index of the educational audience and 
have provided constructive criticism 
to aid in shaping the 1936-37 season. 

Mothers wrote in to say they 
“found it fun going to school once 
more” via the radio. Music and liter- 
ary groups asked for scripts and sup- 
plementary material, adding that 
they had changed their meeting days 
to correspond to the school’s pro- 
grams, Young men and women ex- 
pressed appreciation for vocational 
guidance in new fields of endeavor. 

The American School of the Air 
audience has been largely increased 
during the past year by the many 
additional receiving sets installed in 
classrooms of the United States and 
Canada, A sixth grade girl at the 
Riverside School in Miami told of a 
method devised by her teacher to 
make available the kilocycle school’s 
dramatized programs. Asked if they 
thought it worth a penny a day to 
listen to the broadcasts, they replied 
“ves” unanimously. Each week these 


boys and girls brought their nickels, 
and soon they were following the 
broadcasts over their new set. 

The season totalled 125 broadcasts 
extending through 28 weeks. Sub- 
jects covered and correlated with 
schoolroom work included history, 
geography, music, art, elementary 
science, vocational guidance, litera- 
ture, poetry, and current events. The 
teachers’ manual, a 63-page book 
containing brief descriptions of the 
countries, persons, or incidents dram- 
atized in the daily air classes, made it 
possible for teachers to arrange the 
desired correlation. 


Public school teacher's and pupils 
in New York City have the benefit 
of free talks and lectures at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. Talks on 
subjects related to the curriculum are 
given in the museum’s galleries, sup- 
plemented by lantern slides in a class- 
room. ‘Teachers may take, during 
the coming school year, the following 
courses for which credit is offered by 
the city colleges: The History of 
Painting in the Netherlands and 
Spain; The Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance; American History and 
Art; Craftsmen of the East and 
West; and Form and Color: an In- 
troduction to the Elements of De- 
sign. Other lectures for the public 
and for members of the Museum are 
being arranged. A program giving 
hours, subjects, and speakers for all 
appointments from October through 
January may be secured by address- 
ing: Secretary, Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, N.Y. 
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° THESE BOOKS 
ARE POPULAR WITH CHILDREN 


One Hundred and One Best Songs 
37th Revised Edition 
Contains over 100 of the best home, folk, patriotic and reli- 
gious melodies, words and music complete. Declared by lead- 
ing authorities to be the best all around collection of song 
material for educational use. Includes old favorites, operatic 
numbers, solos, choruses, spirituals, carols, etc. 


The Everyday Song Book 


12th Revised Edition 























Over 200 graded primary selections, words and music. Patri- 
otic, religious and popular numbers, also rounds, carols and 
choruses. Expert digest of instruction methods invaluable 
to teachers. Contains aiso program ma- 
terial and outlines for entire year. 


Song Book Prices 


1 to 11—10c each postpaid; 12 to 99— 
$1.00 a doz., postpaid; 100 or more ordered 
at one time to be shipped to one address— 
$7.00 per hundred, transportation extra. 
Wt. per 100 copies—22 Ibs. 

Write today for returnable sample cop- 
ies promptly sent to teachers, superin- 
tendents and other responsible persons. 








101 Famous Poems 


Unrivalled in popularity. Read and 
treasured throughout the land. Es- 
tablishes a love of the best in liter- 
ature. Contains more than 100 selections—the greatest 
work of 71 authors from Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley to 
Millay, Masters and Masefield. For class use, per dozen 
$2.50. Single copy 25c. Cloth binding, each $1.00. Em- 
bossed De Luxe binding, each $1.50. Order today. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Rm. 1216 Cable Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send returnable samples of song books checked: [] 101 Best Songs 

Name [_) Everyday Song Book 

Address ‘ —- [} Check here for copy of 

My Official Position. “101 Famous Poems”; enclose 25c. 
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With Middle-Western Speech?” 


thousands of teachers. 


Questions and Answers 
(Actual Problems of 
Everyday English) 


Name 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


THAT ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY 
ON ENGLISH PROBLEMS 


Do you know that hundreds of new controversies on gram- 
mar and pronunciation have arisen during the past year? 
Are you able to solve these problems authoritatively for 
yourself and for your pupils? 


To know what new rulings are now in effect, you need an 
up-to-date magazine on which you can rely as a final au- 
You need practical material for helpful supple- 
mentary work. You need interesting drills and stimulating 
exercises for your pupils. You need a FREE CONSULTA- 
TION SERVICE in settling controversial problems which 
will arise from time to time in your classroom. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


The Practical Magazine of Effective English 


Each month a new issue of Correct English will bring you articles on important 
developments in English usage, such as, “The Chicago Tribune’s Simplified Spell- 
ing,” “Is There an American Language?” “Do You Write Jargon?” “What’s Wrong 


Edited by Josephine Turck Baker, Ph.D., noted author of eleven textbooks on 
English, the Correct English Magazine provides practical material of real value to 


REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 
Enriching Your Vocabulary 
How Can | Test My English? 
The Art of Conversation 


A Pronunciation Guide To Cultured Living 
(How to pronounce the names of famous authors, artists, opera singers, French Menu terms, etc.) 


FREE = With a special five-menth subscription ($1), you will receive a FREE copy of 
® Questions and Answers, an eighty-page booklet containing Dr. Baker’s latest 
rulings on over one hundred of the most important English problems submitted during the 
past twelve months. This popular and handy booklet regularly sells for fifty cents. Fill out 
the coupon below TODAY and get your copy of QUESTIONS and ANSWERS with the bar- 
gain five-month subscription to the CORRECT ENGLISH MAGAZINE. 


IMAIL_ THIS COUPON—BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBE 


CORRECT ENGLISH, 549 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Enter my subscription to CORRECT ENGLISH at the special price of five months for $1. 
Send me my free copy of QUESTIONS and ANSWERS. I enclose $1. 


Helps for the Teacher 
Correct English Puzzle 
Book Reviews 





Address 





City 
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THE MOST 
ot OF opeRn AND Stim, 
- «IM SCHOOL SERVICE LATING IDEAS 
MATERIAL EVER OFFERED 


More than a year’s constructive help from teachers all over the 
country is embodied in the September Junior Arts Club ideas 
and materials, It is intensely practical .... developed ex- 
pressly for your specific needs and plans. 





CENTRAL 
UNITS 
(@) a 10) 21,4 

























The Club provides two types of proven, tested projects 
for every pupil; saves you valuable time and the labor 
of duplicating ; and material furnished fits perfectly into 
any definitely outlined plan. One type is monthly 
project material that will correlate with every school’s 
curriculum; the other is designed around central units 
of work, and new units are being added monthly. 


There are 3 sets of monthly project material 
... No. 1 for Ist or 2nd grades; No. 2 may 
be used for the 2nd or 3rd grades; and No. 3 
for the 3rd, 4th, 5th or 6th grades. 


Under our tested plan you can get new material each month, for 
every child in your class, without cost to you! Let us send you 
complete details and samples of the new monthly projects. All 
we ask you to do is to enclose the small amount required to 
cover shipping costs. Send for details and samples today! 
Look them over and order in time for the opening of school. 


JUNIOR ARTS CLUB 


auwteeeca 
740 Rush Street + ele 


Please send me full details and samples as checked below. - - . 
= | have enclosed 
[sample set of monthly project material IO% grade wanted __ 
SAMPLE OF CENTRAL UNIT 


CORPOSE, cases IOs} Mame 
CTRERTTS |e aires 
a... ec) State 


CENTRAL UNIT SAMPLES AT 5¢ EACH IF ORDERED WITH 1O¢ SAMPLE OF MONTHLY MATERIAL 
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Aq Character-building Magazine for Boys and Girls 


Wee Wiscdow 


will improve your school work 


Full of Helpful Teaching Material. Twelve 
fascinating issues containing character-building 
suggestions—stories of action and interest that 
teach right thinking and right conduct—obedi- 
ence, honesty, courage, courtesy, self-control, co- 
operation, and sportsmanship, 


Also art projects, material for school programs, 
stamp page, ideas for club activities, cutouts, 
puzzles, games and songs, sewing, cooking, and 
handicraft pages, Writers’ Guild. 


State Commissioner Praises It. 
amined with interest your Wee Wisdom maga- 
I have read some of the stories and find 
them very interesting and worth while. 
that this magazine were available to every teach- 
er and pupil in my county.” 


All These Wonderful Features 
in 12 big issues, only $1 


zine. 


Educators recommend this teaching aid 
[WEE WisboM ~~ 


EE WISDOM 


“I have ex- 


I wish 





| 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri | 


I enclose $1 for a year’s subscription for Wee | 


Wisdom. 


If I am not satisfied, I may cancel my 


subscription within 10 days and my money will | 
be returned in full. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS Name 


YOU WEE WISDOM »> Street 
SEND TODAY 





| City and State 








W ORKBOOKS 


JUVENILE 


ELEMENTARY 
THE BENTON REVIEW SHOP, FOWLER, 


HIGH SCHOOL 
INDIANA 


These Workbooks are of superior educational quality, well manufactured in such quan- 
tities that they are no more expensive than inferior and mussy duplicating machine products. 





PRIMARY WORKBOOKS 
LANGUAGE Workbooks that are scientifi- 
cally designed as to the vocabulary and skill 
required in coloring, cutting and pasting, for 
the different grades are offered you for the 
lower grades, prepared in the following books. 
FUN WITH WORDS, (Primer) 64 large 
pages durably bound in attractive colors 10c 
FUN WITH WORDS, (ist Grade) 64 large 
pages durably bound in attractive colors, 10c¢ 
FIRST NUMBER BOOK, A wonderful pic- 
torial number book with interesting lessons In 
great variety, including number recognition, 
writing numbers, combinations in addition and 
subtraction, and many other features re- 
quired by courses of study in primary num- 
ber work. 96 large pages durably bound, 15¢ 
EASY WORK AND PLAY (Primer) 64 page 
Workbook printed on fine paper, strongly 
bound and with 22 large pictures and 106 
smaller ones. Book I for Primer or first grade 
'2c¢. Book II for 1st or 2nd grade ....16¢ 


ELEMENTARY WORKBOOKS 
ARITHMETIC DRILL PADS, Grades II, ITT, 
Iv, V, VI, VII and VIII. 128 pages of drill 
sahertal and thought problems. Sold by the 
hundred thousands. New Binding. A durable 
book with removable leaves. Primary teachers 
should be interested in grades II and III 9c 
ARITHMETIC PRACTICE BOOK, Same 

roblems as Drill Pads but in durable book 
orm, all grades, 128 pages 10c 
ENGLISH EXERCISES, 64 
able and practical En lish D and Practice 
material. Grades III, IV, V, quanentOe 
GEOGRAPHY, Problems and | Fs prac- 
tical lessons applicable to any textbook. 
BOOK I, for 5th or 6th grades ........15¢ 
BOOK Il, for 7th or 8th grades ......25¢ 


ages of desir- 





GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE USAGE, Text 
and Practice Material. Grade V, 10c. Grade 
VI,I2c; Grade VII, 14¢; Grade VIII, 16c. 
HEALTH, Grade IIT, a Workbook needed in 
this thie grade, - well illustrated ._15¢ 
AMbure AN, Book I for P nw High, 
i pages, with a tests, 7th grade ~.3 
HISTORY, AMERICAN, Book II for Jr. High, 
with unit tests. 88 pages, 8th grade —--306 
HISTORY, AM. Background, Book I — 
HISTORY, AM. Background, Book II ie 
LIBRARY, How to Use, a valuable series of 
lessons for the student, 40 pages ~...10c 
ORTHOG 2 practical wertbock., o 
the Study of Language, 70 pages 
SPELLING TABLET, An improved toe +d 
Test and Study Spelling, 80 pages 8c 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 
ALGEBRA, Practice-Exercise and Objective 
Tests, 80 pages in first year drill _...20¢ 
BIOLOGY, An exceedingly complete book to 
go with any text. Illustrated, 140 pages, 35e¢ 
CHEMISTRY, Practice- Exercises and Objec- 
tive Tests for first year classes ~.....25¢ 
CIVICS, A complete handling of the sub eet 
to go with any text, 134 pages 

HEALTH, Required in Indiana; very Fhe 
able drill in connection with Athletics _.25¢ 
HISTORY, AMERICAN, Senior High, a very 

opular and complete workbook, 120 p. 35e¢ 
HISTORY, EUROPEAN, Covers the field with 
emphasis on the modern period, 104 p. 30¢ 
HOME ECONOMICS, Foods, 96 pages ..25¢ 
PHYSICS, Practice- Exercises and Objective 
Tests, 128 2.2 of practice material _.25¢ 
PHYSI complete handbook of the sub- 
ject a numerous illustrations, 150 p. 50¢ 
SHORTHAND, Practice-Exercises and Objec- 
tive Tests. Be ‘ks I and Il, 116 pages ..26¢ 





SAMPLES FREE to Authorized buyer of school sup pplics. To teachers the money sent for 


samples will be refunded when Class Orders are ma 


if you will refer to 





THE BENTON REVIEW SHOP, 12 Adams, Fowler, Ind. 





Attention Teachers ! 


If you want to quit teaching why not qualify for 

steady Government Job, paying $105—$175 month to 

start? Send for our questionnaire—find out what 

tions you are qualified for. No obligations. 
immediately. 


rite 
instruction Service, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
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High School Course 





Constitution Anniversary 


The fact that September includes 
Constitution Day gives special in- 
terest to the announcement that in 
1937 there will be a nation-wide ob- 
servance of the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the United States Con- 
stitution. A Commission, established 
by Act of Congress, is in charge, 
with Sol Bloom as director general. 
The cooperation of all communities, 
schools, patriotic and civic organi- 
zations is being sought. Detailed 
plans will be announced later. 


Van Gogh Exhibition 


Readers of THe INstRucTor liv- 
ing in or near Chicago, Detroit, or 
Toronto will be interested to learn 
that those cities are to be favored with 
an exhibition of paintings, drawings, 
and water colors by the famous mod- 
ern Dutch artist, Vincent van Gogh, 
whose “Sunflowers” is the subject of 
this month’s picture study. 

The exhibition has been seen by 
hundreds of thousands of persons, 
since it opened last November at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
After two months it was moved to 
Philadelphia, later to Boston, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Kansas City, and 
Minneapolis. 

Van Gogh’s work, much of it 
loaned by foreign owners, will be at 
the Art Institute, Chicago, from 
August 26 to September 23; at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, October 3 
to 31; and at the Toronto Art Gal- 
lery, November 11 to December 9. 


Helen Keller's Greeting 


Dear FRIENDS: 

I am always happy to come to your 
prevention of blindness meetings be- 
cause they give me a comforting 
sense of progress in a troubled world. 

The pessimists tell us there is no 
escape from another terrible war, and 
that there is little hope of perpetu- 
ating present-day civilization; in a 
word, we are facing another long 
stretch of Dark Ages. But I recall 
how Jeremiah, the gloomiest prophet, 
while he foretold ruin for Israel, held 
on to a nice piece of real estate— 
thinking, no doubt, that things 
might not be so bad after all. Even 
so let us hold on to our cause and our 
faith that there will be still more eyes 
with light in them. Let us face the 
prophetic night, the press of the 
tempest, threats of the foe, and push 
further in every field of effort and 
prevention. The reward of the 
struggle is immense, and men’s cry 
for light will nerve us to greater en- 
deavor. 

Enlisted in the fight since science 
showed us how to save human eyes, 
we have seen too many barriers bro- 
ken down, too many victories won, 
to let discouragement bandage our 
eyes. Thank God! We have a noble 
cause for our buckler that is might- 
ier than despair—striving to keep 
whole man’s heritage which God hath 
planted in the eye. Whatever hap- 
pens, we can labor in a brave today 
and give a cheer for a light-filled 
tomorrow.—Given at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 





SAMPLE 
>-MAPS 


BIG NEW PACKET 


Regular 40c value. Size 8}4x11 to 16x 
22 inches, some fully colored in folio 9x 
11". Helpful to every teacher. Enclose 
15c for mailing cost, with coupon today, 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 19-36 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your FREE Packet of Maps. I enclose 
15c to cover ing. 


Name 

School. 
Address_____ 
City. 























FRENCH’S 


1937 
Catalogue of Plays 


Our brand new 1937 complete Cata- 
logue will be ready for distribution in 
late September. Completely revised 
and up-to-the-minute, it will classify 
and fully describe FRENCH’S plays 
of distinction for every need. 


Under one cover will be found de- 
scriptions of royalty and non-royalty 
plays, musical comedies, operettas, dra- 
matizations, sketches, blackouts, min- 
strels, monologues, mock trials, stunt 
plays and entertainments for every oc- 
easion. Also books on the art, craft 
and management of the theatre. 


Please order your advance copy today. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 











Primary Teachers 


Use the new 
lowa Primary Language Tests 


These tests provide objective, re- 
liable and valid measures of eight 
fundamental primary language out- 
comes. Two equal forms are stand- 
ardized for Grades 1, 2 and 3. 


Sample Set, twenty-five cents, post- 
paid. Free sample set to Primary 
Supervisors, Principals and Ca 
intendents. 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division 
University of lowa 
lowa City 
Be sure to mention The Instructor. 

















HISTORY - GEOGRAPHY - 


Projects with from 18 to 24 hand- 
made drawings in color, which we 
rent to teachers for grades 1 to®. 
For September: Cave Men, Vikings, 
Columbus; China, Holland, Congo; 
Color, Flowers, Trees. 

State grade you teach. Send 50¢ in 
| coin for Sample Project. 
FRANCES L. STOVER Birmingham, Mich. 


School Carnival Supplies 


Halloween Goods, Plays, 
Operettas, Minstrels. 


Balloons for all Occasions. 
Free Catalog. 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Des Moines, lowa 























BE? AN ARTIST 


=" Drawine | Pa 


during 
‘ fi tio of 

fare ims sie, Tanya our ability. 

Artists receive large salaries. 

Write teday for Art Year Book 


ART 


Dept. 466, 16 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


og 
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Safety Plan Prizes 
to Be Awarded Teachers 


Annual awards totaling $1,000 for 
teachers who adopt and use in the 
classroom the most effective plans for 
teaching street safety and traffic safe- 
ty to pupils will be made by the 
C.LT. Safety Foundation. 

Other awards amounting to $1,000 
will be made to high school students 
for the best essays on how to avoid 
street and traffic accidents and how 
to promote safety, and to college stu- 
dents for the best theses on the hu- 
man factors in driving. 

A grand award of $5,000 will go 
to the person deemed to have accom- 
plished the most during the year in 
the promotion of traffic safety. 

Announcement of the formation 
of the Safety Foundation was made 
recently by the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, which yearly finances 
the purchase of more than a million 
automobiles and thus feels a public 
responsibility. The C.L.T. has set 
aside $250,000 to finance a five-year 
program of safety promotion. For 
the best plan, $500 will be awarded; 
for the second best, $250; third, 
$100; fourth $50; honorable men- 
tion, four awards of $25 each. 

Any teacher regularly employed in 
any grammar school or high school, 
public or private, in the United 
States, may enter the competition by 
submitting an outline of methods 
and plan used in a classroom, to in- 
still in pupils’ minds the importance 
of extreme care in avoiding street 
and traffic accidents. Special credit 






is allowed for plans that tend to cre- 
ate the habit of crossing streets only 
at intersections, and build up among 
pupils an alertness in traffic that 
promises to save life and limb. Origi- 
nality, general effectiveness of the 
plan, and possibility of its adoption 
as a national educational feature will 
be given special consideration. The 
contest will close June 30, 1937. 

For further details, address C.1.T. 
Safety Foundation, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


Stephen Elliott Kramer 


Dr. Stephen Elliott Kramer, first 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
Washington, D.C., died June 11. He 
had devoted forty-six years to the de- 
velopment of schools in the capital. 
One of the first men to graduate 
from the Washington Normal School, 
now Wilson Teachers College, he be- 
came a high school teacher of English 
in 1890, was subsequently principal 
of various schools, director of inter- 
mediate instruction, assistant super- 
intendent, and first assistant superin- 
tendent, in which last position he had 
charge of the administration of senior 
and junior high schools. 

Dr. Kramer was influential in the 
establishment of the School of Educa- 
tion of George Washington Univer- 
sity, his alma mater, and from that 
institution he received, in 1932, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion. He had taken an active part in 
civic and religious life in the capital 
throughout his career. 





OPENING 


Two of these recordsare for 
a full year (40 weeks) with 
smaller classes or for a half 
year with larger classes. 
Simplex Daily Pian Book 
—Each double page plans 
an entire week's record. 
84 pages, size 8) x 11 in. 
Price 50c. 


Simplex Class Record- 





For schools reporting every 
4 weeks, or by calendar 
month. 76 pages, size 44¢ 
x7%in. Price, paper 30c; 
cloth 50c. 

Peerless Half-Year Pocket Class Record. Shows 
record for half year with one entry of name. 76 
pages, 7%x65in. Price, paper 30c; cloth 50c. 


@ SCHOOLROOM SEATING PLAN 


Invaluable for keeping a correct coating list of the 
schoolroom for easy reference. Size x 9 inches, 
complete with Price 25c. 











® HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK 


ee 


Mak own workbooks | From these originals, 
print vin Intense duplicating ink--you can = 
os any onfatin Bkteamtch cn tupllecter tes ted 
minutes time. Color M: 
All Materials Authentic. Carefully collected and 
ani primary 
writers. y A by leading educators. 
Four books in the series : 





@ Primer Workbook 
@ First Grade Workbook oe) 
Second Grade Workbook Fechtset 

Ze 


Each book has 48 sheets, size 8 1-2 x 11 inches. P 





Price each, postpaid $1.25. 


| SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY—EVERYTHING POSTPAID | 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


SPECIAL OF SCHOOL OFFER 


UNTIL OCTOBER ist 


Over a quarter million satisfied teachers depend on Beckley-Cardy to value 
meet the need for fine quality materials at moderate prices. To ac- for 
quaint still more teachers with this service we offer any $1.25 item 

listed here (or combination of items totaling $1.25) for $1.00 until 

October Ist. (Limit of $3.00 per teacher.) Write today. 


® CLASS RECORDS and PLAN BOOKS 


Sentence and 
aaa aa 
Directions to Follow No. 54H . 
Questions to Anewer No. 63 H ° 
@ Pre-Primer Workbook ture, Word and Color Match: = 
Seatwork Ny: 7H | 3 

American Wstery re No. 

13 ssf ' 

pa oe renege ‘ 
raph 
6 io inne 


x ike ws 
lo. 12 F size 10x12 inches . 



























$1.25 * 


@ OPENING EXERCISES THAT 

START THE DAY PROPERLY ‘y 
Morning Exercises for All 
the Year. Sindelar. The only 
really complete and system- 
atically arranged book of 
morning or opening exercises 
that has yet been published. 
Price, 60c. 


@ DAY BY DAY 
in the Primary Schools 
Autumn—Winter—Spring 
(3 Volumes) 
A series of teachers’ manuals 
for daily use in first grades, 
Includes plans, suggestions 
and lesson materials. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. 
Price, each Autumn or Winter 
7 Spring $1.00. 


All 8 Vols. $2.50. 


ee 








No.61H ... SOc 
we Mating 8... New 1987 illustrat- 
75c ed Teacher’s Catalog 
S0c now ready. 


Also special free 
beskios en Hekto- | 
a. an grap Workbooks i 
NoéiH 78e and Seatwork of all 
jo. 10 B kinds. 


: $128 , 











CHICAGO, ILL. qumeeeeeeeenes 
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FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1251 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Name........ 


City... 


é 


Filly Joarbook- 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY | 








THE 


Send coupon NOW for convenient Activity Calendar and catalog of Fine Workbooks. 
Thousands of teachers will find the 1936-1937 edition of the FOLLETT YEARBOOK more 


helpful than ever before 
a SCHOO 


To make it doubly useful, we have added a ufique, new feature . . . 


L ACTIVITY CALENDAR and Memorandum of famous dates in history, which every 


teacher can use to advantage every day. 


In addition, there are descriptions of more than forty modern Workbooks in all sub 


for all 
dies... 


more than seventy fascinating library books and one i picture studies 


grades... n : 
plus a brand new series of picture units in the social sciences ... a 


ll priced LOW. 


These are the modern materials which hundreds of teachers in progressive schools use to save 
time, to make teathing easier and to insure better grades for their pupils. Your copy is 


Just fill in the coupon and mail. 


There is no cost-—not even postage. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS TO SEND FOR THE YEARBOOK 





IS OB. i erntennccitignessutnancs 





YEARBOOK, containing handy Activity 
tions of your work! 
and social science picture units. 





Please send me FREE without obligation, the NEW FOLLETT 
Calendar and descrip- ; 
picture studies, 


library books, 
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to teachers 
FOLLETT 
YEAR BCDK 








CHILD 





tions at $2.50 each (Total $5.00). 


} 
| es 1634 INDIANA AVE., 
i 


NEW PUPPET THEATRE | 
SOLVES your WORK PROJECT | 


Send for yours NOW. Watch the children’s interest te 

rise as they produce these fascinating plays for special school or holiday programs. " 
“ 

1 

! 

A 


THE TEACHERS EDITION OF CHILD LIFE 


brings you all of the regular edition of Child Life plus a special section for teachers. 
Each issue provides: (1) Thrilling adventure and mystery stories; humorous tales and 


LIFE’S 


Colorful, well constructed 
and easily operated, this ii 
Child Life Puppet Theater “f 
is YOUR answer to Project } 
Work Problems. Boys and ; 
Girls are eager to produce ' 
plays. They can create 
plays of their own or dra- 
matize Child Life stories. 
Each theater includes 2 
copies of the funny play, i 
“Bertram and the Dancing 
Bear,” a clever backdrop, ' 
roll curtain, 3 hand pup- { 
pets, Bertram, his Daddy i 
and the Dancing Bear, and iq 
full directions. This com-~ i 
plete Puppet Theater is H 
sent FREE with each 3- 
year subscription to Child 
Life at $5.00 or included a 
with two l-year subscrip- 








plans, and beginners’ drawing 
fun”—yet highly educational ; 
(5) FREE membership in the 
“Hobby Club” and “Pen and 
Pencil Club” enables boys 
and girls to become acquaint- 
ed with children in foreign 
countries. All of these, to- 
ether with a FREE Puppet 
heater, are included in the 
Child Life offer of 3 years 
for $5.00 or 2 one-year sub- 
scriptions for $5.00. If you 
want just the Teachers - 
tion of Child Life, send only 











poems; (2) Interesting photographs to a nature lore; (3) Suggestions for lesson 


CHILD LIFE, Dept. 45, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Beginning with the Sept. issue, please enter my sub- 
scription to Child Life for the period checked below: 
C) Ome 3-year Child Life subscription and Free 
Puppet pies $5 
(1) Two l-year Child Life subscriptions and Free 
Puppet Theater... $5 
[) One Year subscription to Child Life only 
L) Nine Months of Child Life, Special at 
() I enclose remittance. 


$1.75 for a nine-month sub- Name. 
scription. Teachers, save ~ 
yourselves hours of prepara- Address. 
tion by subscribing to Child Name. 
Life TODAY. Ad 


| 


es, puzzles, cutouts—all “packed full of 





eater _.. 


$2.50 
$1.75 
[} Bill me October 15, 1936. 


Town State 


State 





“ Town a 
(This offer good only antil November 10.) 
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Up-to-Date 
7th and Sth Grade 


TEACHERS 


Use 
WARP’S 
Review Workbooks 


Teachers everywhere are finding 
Warp’s Review Workbooks the key 
to successful reviewing. They save 
time, they are thorough... they 
insure passing grades for more 
pupils. 


Warp’s Review Workbooks are pre- 
pared in 11 subjects for 7th and 8th 
grade pupils. In each study unit are 
5 types of questions covering the 
same subjects. This is the famous 
five-point memory system that fixes 
important facts in the minds of your 
pupils—to stay. These are the Re- 
view Workbooks successful teachers 
are using. Investigate ... see how 
they can help you. Mail the con- 
venient coupon. 





wane PUBLISHING CO. 
nden, Nebraska 
Examine these books at your convenience. 
Just clip and mail this coupon. 
Agriculture (© Arithmetic 01 Bestiegins & 

arm Accounting [) Civics English »mpo- 
sition () Geography-—western hemisphere [ Ge- 
corer — aren hemisphere  Readin, , Lit- 
erature Grammar History— ade 
0 itor 8th grade ysiology (© Spell ing. 
Single book, 40c; 4 or more copies, 35c¢ each; 12 
or more copies, $8 each. 
I wish to examine the books checked. Please send 
postpaid. 
(0 I am enclosing remittance. 


| © I will remit within 10 days from date or return 
books. 


| Name 
| Street No. or R.D 


Post Office 








Send To-Day 
for 
FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full information regarding 
new complete set of mate- 
rial based on most modern 


methods expressed through 


Functional Art 


to be used with 
Units of Activity 


in social science, health, nature study, 
character education, language, spe- 
cial events, and important days. 


| This material can be adapted to any 


of the first five grades. 


It Is For You 


Thousands of teachers have been helped 
by using the earlier sets of TEACHER- 
PLANS. This new, modern, up-to-date 
1936 set will prove even more practical and 
tore successful for you. Why not try it? 
Send for the sample and our big SPECIAL 
introductory offer before it is too late. 
Mail this coupon at once. 


TEACHER - PLANS 
Princeton, Illinois 


Please send me by return mail your free 


| sample and full information regarding your 


new set of FUNCTIONAL ART MATE- 


RIAL. 


| Address 





Free! 


Free! 


Latta’s Book for Teachers 


Send $2.00 and receive ten 20c purchase coupons, | a 
ur 


total value of $2.00, 


and Latta’s Book for Teachers free 


general school supply catalog, listing thousands of popular items 


at low prices, will be included also. 
your school board ma 


Then you, your friends, or 
use each coupon to buy $2.00 worth of 


school supplies for only $1.80. 


Latta’s Book for Teachers contains 352 pages, 9x12, 
Has been sold for 25 years and has been revised 
Over one million Grade Teachers have used it. 


over 2 lbs. 
eight times. 


Guarantee: 


weighs 


After examining Latta’s Book for Teachers 
and comparing our catalog with others, if 


you are not satisfied you may return Latta’s Book for Teachers 
with the coupons and we will refund the price paid plus postage. 


Remit by post office money order. Address: 


J. 8. Latta, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





Valuable aids in teaching Language, Literature, 
History, Geography and Picture Study. 
Begin Picture Study in September with 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


They cost only TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more, Postpaid. 
Size Bh x8. Assorted as desired. 2250 subjects. 


A smaller size, 3 x 34, ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more, 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in 
coin or stamps. 


Ask about 


“Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 
popular, so easy to teach about beautiful pictures, with this “ 
A picture for each month in the first 8 years in school. 
only, FREE, a Descriptive Leaflet of any picture in the “* 


So interesting, 30 
“Course.” 

For the teacher 
Course,” with 


an order for 25 or more TWO CENT SIZE pictures of any picture studied. 


‘he Perry Pictures Cc. 


Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


Awarded Four Gold Medals. 





JUST FOR FUN 


Lirtte BroTrHER: I never can tell 
which is “d” and which is “b.” 

Lirrie Sister: That’s easy. The 
“d” has its stomach at the back. 


“They say Dame Fortune knocks 
on every man’s door at least once.” 

“Well, I had a knock, but it 
turned out to be her daughter, Miss 
Fortune.” 


TeacHer: Now, Josephine, can 
you tell me what is meant by the 
word “unaware”? 

JosepuHine: Yes, “unaware” is 
what you take off just before you 
put on your nightie. 


TeacHer: What is the difference, 
James, between electricity and light- 
ning? 

James: You don’t have to pay for 
lightning. 


TeacHer: And what lesson do we 
learn from the busy bee? 
SMaRT Boy: Not to get stung. 


Dap: 
ladder is. 

MoTHER: 
knew. 

Dap: Then it must be in the 


pantry. 


I wonder where the step- 


Willie had it the last I 


Housewre: I don’t like the looks 
of that codfish. 
STOREKEEPER: Well, if you want 


looks, why don’t you buy a goldfish? 


Kinp Otp Lapy: What would 
your mother say if she heard you 
using such language, little boy? 

Littte Boy: She'd say, “Thank 
heaven!” 

Krinp OLp Lapy: How could she 
say that, you naughty boy? 

Littte Boy: ‘Cause she’s stone- 
deaf. 


PatiENT: What is your charge for 
extracting a tooth? 

Dentist: Five dollars. 

PaTiENT: My goodness! Five dol- 
lars for three seconds’ work! 

Dentist: I'll extract it very slow- 
ly if you wish. 


MotnHer: Oh, Freddie, I thought 
we had all agreed to economize, and 
here I find you eating bread with 
both jam and butter on it. 


Freppre: Why, of course, Mother; 
one slice of bread does for both. 


Doctor: Ever have any trouble 
with dyspepsia? 


PaTiENT: Only when I try to 





PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 





TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Books 


8 BOOKS and PLAYLETS for $3.00 Postpaid. 
Each book contains songs for Primary and Intermediate Grades. Book 
No. 1 35c. All others 45¢ each per copy. Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., 


Ask your School Board to purchase 
@ set af these books for your room. 











Rolls Developed Dosble Weight ° 
Professional se end s 
Never Fade Perfect 


25c 


KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls developed 


rims Seen tea eee 


Tone Pri 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, Le Ceeese, Wisconsia MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Bex U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Sample Copy FREE for the asking or 
see me on your local News Stand. 
The best Grade Teachers add me to 
their orders for Favorite Magazines 

1 Yr. $1.50 - 2 Yrs. $2.50 - 3 Yrs. $3.00 

Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Ven ah as 


Practical, 
Inexpensive 


warnavaln 


is the ideaf medium 
for STENCILING on 
fabric, wood and paper, 


Whether for personal use or 
schoolroom projects, the brilliance 
of the Crayola true colors gives 
richness and fascination to craft 
work. Crayola is clean to use, 
does not smudge, the colors blend 
smoothly, producing great beauty 
and variety of tone. Stencil In. 
structions Folder will be promptly 
sent FREE upon your request, 


Crayola is packed 6, 8, 12, 16 or 
24 assorted colors to the box. This 
standard wax crayon is only one 
of the widely popular Gold Meda] 
Line of products for home and 
schoolroom use. 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH 
Room 1906 J 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


MAKE EASY MONEY 


sett" {CHRISTMAS CARDS 


* end students all over the country. @ EAPING A 
~ by merely SHOWING the sensational “ LCHRISTMAS GIFT” assort- 
\\ ment to friends, neighbors, associates and others. ideal way to reise 
money for class orgatizatiqns, of personel profit: 21 distinctive 
folders, with personalized messages, having en ACTUAL RETAIL 


“-GOSTS YOU 50c—YOU SELL IT FOR $1.00 
100%, PROFIT—slso EXTRA BONUS 


ME Also, hand-colored “ETCHINGS” assortment. such es you have never 
seen before. GIFT WRAPPINGS, “EVERYDAY™ ond 
assortments beyond comparison. Costs nothing to try. Get on the 
bendwagon. Write To-Dey. Semoles ON APPROVAL. 








College Education 
for Busy Men & Women! 


Does you: mess neegeess 
suffer thi hey your lack of higher 


Sao eetiee ce 

American School, Dept.L-623 , Drexel at 58th, Chicago 

AR A SUPERVISOR 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


Patterns and plans sent monthly. Enough 
for each child. Each grade different. Ideas for 
teachers. Write for particulars to 

ELSA L. CLARK, Wheaton, Illinois 
































STATE FLOWERS [estes i= brett 

ready to be cut and pasted. Alaska and District of 

Columbia included. Price $1.00. Postage 10c extra. 
TEACHERS AIDS, Salem, Virginia 











Tell Me Your Problems 


inbense service that finding 
it yf in solving knotty problems’ that ayo arise 
‘or 


ite 
MAUDE E. BIRKEY, 325 w. Peru St., 











Princeton, itl. 











~ ANY TRANSLATION 


If you are having trouble reading any original text in 
the Classical or Foreign Language Field, you need a 
Translation. We can supply you with any Transla- 
tion of Caesar, Cicero or Virgil as well as Modern 
Foreign Languages, Price $.75 and up. Write for 
our ere oe 

ISLATIO} PUBLISHING Co., INC. 

100 Fifth Ave., New York 





| 90 APPLICATION 
1 25 AP PHOTOS *1-00 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
| Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
| copies, application size 24x34 guar 

anteed. Send good photo or ss 
+ Original returned unharmed. 
} day service, 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
867-1, La Crosse, Wit 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them at the 


By F. Ellenore Prince. 52pp. 4 

ted, pl tage, fur- PP 

| a aS Cloth.” $1.25. Dorrance & Co, YOUR 

| | —— a = — books FR FE / Philadelphia. | 
will DO OGRE OR Ine Bees Fuge. 3 BRAIDING AND KNOTTING FoR AMA- H E A L T H 








A. A. MILNE’S FAMOUS BOOK 


WINNIE - THE - POOH 


The New Books 


(Continued ) 


At SHapow Time. Stories in Verse. 


Teurs. Written in the Workshop. 


Simplify 


es re: ee 


THE PREVENTION AND CORRECTION By C. A. Belash. 126pp. Cloth. 

f or Reapinc Dirricutties. By $1.00. ae Beacon Press, Inc., TE ACH ING 
Emmett Albert Betts. 402pp. Boston, Mass. . 
Cloth. $2.00. Row, Peterson & TEACHERS YouTH: VOocATIONAL GUIDANCE 





Co., Evanston, IIl. 
CaLIBRON NoTEBOoK, NUMBER 3. 





FOR THOsE OuT oF ScHOOL. Bulle- 
tin 1936, No. 18-IV. By Harry D. 








nse 


ium Perspective and Optical Illusions of | Tp; : Kitson. 81pp. Paper. 10c. Superin- 
G on Depth. 44pp. Paper. 50c; in Quan- » pee oer tendent of Documents, Washington, | 
aper tities, 30c. Calibron Products, Inc., expires Midnight, D.C. 4 
: West Orange, N.J. Nov. 1st, 1936. EpucaTors QUESTION Book. Com- 7: 
=» Capture. By Milton Dieterich. piled by Arthur Horkheimer, Ph.B., iy 
> on Three-Part Canon for Women’s © More than two million copies Formerly, Supervising Principal, 
0 craft Voices. No. 4073, Summy Octavo La Valle, Wis.; and Mary F. Hork- HYGEIA | 
A, ices. . , of these four famous A. A. Milne : , , o | 
he Series. 10c. Clayton F. Summy heimer, Formerly, Commercial In- J 
teal Co., Chicago. books for children— structor, Stoughton, Wis. Paper. A Coubtection 
te sue teae-ie he:| seen | You'll Use Constantly : 
juest. Al a . = ’ . 
trated. Paper. 494pp. The Rocke- e Hou. We hy h rs GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT: THE 4 
ox. This feller Foundation, 49 West 49th ouse at Fooh Corner Basis FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. TAKE ADVANTAGE A) 
nly one C. New York © Winnie - the - Pooh Report of the Annual Conference i 
d Medal gre agag Bogs f th ; - | OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER i 
= oe ReaDING CoLorinc Fun. By | shave been sold in their original of the Progressive Education Associ- 
Maude C. Stubbings and Genevieve . ation, Chicago, February, 1936. | TO 
by Byrnes Watts. Paper. 64pp. 10c. editions at $2.00 each. 292pp. Cloth. Progressive Educa- 
ITH The Merrill Publishing Co., Chi- That they may be available to children, schools, tion Association, 310 West 90th 
cago a. Cate ses Se Sere Street, New York ) 
. . is new " ° of R 
York Tue KENNEDY Music DicTIONARY inimitable and. imperishoble.ciasics should be THe Ris—E oF MAN THROUGH His Thousands of teachers find practical 
ron BEGINNERS. A Foundation ote & he a eo oe Hanpiworx. By David Reisz. In- helps for health teaching in HYGEIA 
Builder with 110 Musical Illustra- zy Th. a or by Alfred Bosch. Il- the health magazine. Here is a time- 
; tions. By Peter C. Kennedy. Pa- See below. ustrated. Boards. . 36pp. Better ly opportunity to test HYGEIA for 
A RANEY per. 30pp. 25c. Harold Flammer, These wee prada the best of readers for ithe Education Association, 7808 yourself, and receive free a new } 
way teat Inc., New York. selves memory and recitation easily, Quincy Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. booklet “Health Teaching Ideas.” 
Sita KENNEDY’s First GraDE PIANo and the thought in both stories ond verse is so THe RuyYTHM Book. A Manual for 
| ; r sa ee ae Teachers of Children. By Elizabeth 
$100 same ig * ng po seesaw nation —— 4 to intelligent reading comes feed ve Music Edited by Marche CHECK the many ways 
is Chstetine Chavignaud. Paper. 39pp. In the study of children’s literature at Normal E. Ream; Composed by Katherine HYGEIA will help you 
Bes 60c. Harold Flammer, Inc., New Wester Amudutien, on, tae beste my ah Rhodes, Beatrice Hellebrandt, 
York. 5 a bg a ee Martha E. Ream, Jean Hedemark, V It will simplify your lesson prepara- ! 


SPACE AND EQUIPMENT FOR HoME- 


Now these famous books are obtainable in 


Kathryn Trout. Illustrated. Cloth. 


tion 


by giving you a well rounded selection 


MAKING INSTRUCTION. Bulletin these dollar ofitions. come auie—seme a 160pp. A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., | of up-to-the-minute health material. 
v No. 181. Home Economics Series Shepard os in the $2.00 editions. Ard in od- New York. 

No. 18. 153pp. Paper. 40c. dition, new over-all jackets in five colors ee \ Its j 
bound lored, wat f, washable , ts jnteresting style, colorful illustra- 
on Superintendent of Documents, vermin-proot cloth, with ‘over-all ilustrations If your school has one duplicator tions and many magazine features will held g 
17 : ust as aftroctiv: 
meets Washington, D.C. colorful as the jockets. inger-sewn for extra for general use, you have doubtless the attention of even listless, inattentive 
HEALTH PaMPHLETs. Care of the durability. Printed on extra-strong paper, often found that someone else wanted guaiie i 
Ey . Infantile Paralysis wecpacetaleces it just when you did. If a central ’ iN 
i | Poliomyelitis), Spp. The Baby, | Semen worse ga.gnda mom won een | duplicating department has been es | / yy | | 
—— 32pp. Also For Good Health, a : tablished, each job must take its turn, . hs . ny you varied supplementary i 
sOR Food Poster, 22” x 28”. One Copy and you may have to wait longer than rnosse ” . — Ce, Tam, Gee 
> of Each to a Teacher, Gratis. School is convenient. You, like many other istorica Brcgenc and pictures of health 
VICE Health Bureau, Welfare Division, teachers, may have met this diffi | *tivities the world over. dl 
pacusil Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. culty by the use of an old-fashioned \ 
ati New vork. ' hectograph pan, a device that is sat- Its School and Health department, h 
THe TeacHtnc oF Nature Stupy isfactory only for a limited amount | edited by Dr. J. Mace Andress, is always q 
linois AND THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. The of work. In announcing an inexpen- brimful of tested workable plans, i 





Latest Technique in Natural Science 
Instruction. By Harrington Wells, 
M.A., Professor of Biological Sci- 
ence, Santa Barbara State College. 
Illustrated with Photographs and 
Drawings. Cloth. 333pp. $4.00. 
The Christopher Publishing House, 














SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER! 


To ww teacher who will order the first three 

A. Milne books at $1.00 each or $3.00 
the , w-. books, we will send the fourth FREE. 
Thus, mes - 2 oe the complete set of four of 


sive new teachers’ duplicator, the 
Ditto Film-o-graph, the manufac- 
turers give assurance that it includes 
many features of a more costly ma- 
chine. Using Ditto films, the ma- 
chine will copy any piece of work 
quickly and clearly, and a dozen jobs 





A Special Offee 





sh imboendeaat, 


sub- 





pv to HYGEIA (Regular 
Price, $2.50 a year), AND... 






















































these boo .00, which for id for booklet, 
Boston, Mass. $8.00. yet price, it will | ad can be done one after another. “Health Teaching Ideas” 
to limit this offer, good only until midnight, 
Nov. Ist, 1936, and only one set to a teacher. BOTH FOR ONLY $4 
m bei ~ 
ict of TT for FALL me |----- 
ict of 
oe extra BABB’S PLAN BOOK / DU ON A UNIT American Medical Association 
—— et WORK FOR YOUe Your classes will enjoy 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 
——— E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., Dept. | new Integration helps oF 5 
, Arranged for a full year’s record of work 300 Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C. — TRANSPORTATION @ I enclose $1. Please send HYGEIA 4 
ve oa planned and work accomplished in either te ‘or “ot ee pape F=f ~~ p~ in OTHER LANDS. fer 6 months, and the new booklet, 4 
-eton, ill. ereded or high eshesis, BABES COMPLETE each of “When We Were Very Young,” “Now Health Teaching Ideas.” 
a TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK is less complicated We Are Six” and “The House at Pooh Corner Use “‘CRAYONEX’, and t 
1.00 and easier to use than any yet devised. Oo enclose $3. 00. “a pay postman $3 ‘AMBRITE’ CHALKS. i 
Designed for hool system and Postpaid plus postage and collection ¢ t 
. tor all ratio lng 7 we want a simple, 50c Name ° Send toc for complete Name____ { 
lationally efficient time-saver in the classroom. a working « details or 25¢ for 3 | 
2 oe ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! " aos 4 
snapshot. ED 1 teach at. School THE ddress_ = 
d. Same WARD E. BABB & CO., Inc. GPS. Please send me your Illustrated 1936 || AMERICAN CRAYON 
ICE a 910 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. ildren’s Catalogue. e0o-00e Geen Breese City State 
Sse, 
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FREE FOLDER CHARTS A COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS SEEKING BETTER DAYS 


Are you content to have your value as a teacher held down by the time-worn lim- 
itation of verbal instructions to pupils? In considering the benefits of new methods, 
you'll find a willing friend in the Mimeograph Process. Duplication is now mak- 
ing giant strides in modernizing classroom work. Teachers everywhere are agreed 
that oral communication alone can not meet the needs of today. With some pupils it 
fails to register; by others it is misunderstood; by many it is quickly forgotten. But 
when each student receives a clearly typed copy of the day’s work, attention is 
focused, perception is aided, results in many instances are multiplied. This great 
advance in teaching is fortified by Mimeograph—the one all-purpose duplicating 
process. Speedily, inexpensively, and beautifully, it meets every duplicating need 
of the modern school system. Find out what it can do for you. Send for your free 


copy of the illuminating folder, “A Solution.” Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


As near as your *phone. In your community, there is a Mimeograph representative ready 
to tell you and show you how the Mimeograph brings better days to teachers. See your clas- 
sified telephone directory or write Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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BH THE school bell, which is now sending 

forth its clarion tones throughout the 
land, is being answered by children and 
teachers in vast throngs on every side. Its 
merry note has an insistent sound. Its ring 
is a challenge to all observant listeners, and 
its peal is a call that is heeded by more peo- 
ple than give ear to any other bell. 

Going back to school is a phrase with 
many meanings and possible interpretations. 
It suggests the development of potential 
greatness, it tells of opportunities more far- 
reaching than we often realize. 

Each year, with a clearer understanding 
of the ever increasing demands which are 
being placed upon education, the teacher’s 
responsibility seems to grow greater. Teach- 
ers are daily more aware of the work that 
should be done, and of the fact that they 
must boldly tackle the problems which so- 
ciety has given them. 

In her opening address at the annual con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation held in Portland, Oregon, this 
summer, Agnes Samuelson, who has so ably 
served the organization as its president dur- 
ing the past year, made the following very 
interesting statement: “Education must do 
more than regain its losses. It is not enough 
to retrieve the progress which had been 
reached when the economic crisis set the 
clock back. The profound social, economic, 
and political changes now taking place call 
for more and not less education. Recon- 
struction requires new services and increases 
the demands upon our schools and colleges. 
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We must think in terms of tomorrow and 
not of yesterday, if we are to train this 
young generation to meet new situations.” 

Early in September we might well outline 
for ourselves the special objectives which we 
wish to attain during the coming year. It-is 
well for us to define our policies and chart 
our course, else our bark may be driven 
hither and yon by the swift currents of in- 
decision, doubt, or dismay. 


HM WHEN thinking about the goals in 

teaching, about educational procedures, 
and the like, we might pause for a moment 
to consider the children for whom the school 
exists. An evaluation of the school program 
is made, of course, from the viewpoint of the 
needs of the child and with consideration 
for his well-rounded development. That the 
teacher may inspire achievement in the pu- 
pils before her is perhaps one of her most 
important goals, but even a greater aim 
would be so to stimulate the child that he 
would learn to think clearly and fearlessly. 
The teachers whom most of us remember as 
having made a direct impression on our lives 
were those rare persons who led us into the 
paths of knowledge by the process of think- 
ing our way through. The satisfaction that 
comes with an accomplishment such as this 
could know no bounds. 
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“Sunflowers ’—Vincent van Gogh 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


® DID you ever have something 

make you so happy that you 
wanted to paint pictures or sing songs 
about it? That is what happened to 
the great modern Dutch artist— 
Vincent van Gogh. 

He had been living in Belgium 
where the sun does not shine very 
often. Then he went to Arles in the 
south of France. There he found sun- 
shine. So much sunshine! It made all 
the colors, especially yellow, dance 
with joy. 

He was up every morning at sun- 
rise to paint. He painted the draw- 
bridge with the yellow cart near by 
and the women washing at the stream. 
He painted the trees, the fields, and 
the streets of Arles. Even the kindly 
postman posed for him. More than 
any other subject, he painted sun- 
flowers. They were yellow, golden- 
green, yellowish-brown, and deep 
warm brown. They were like the 


The Picture 


sun, except that one could touch 
them and hold them. 

Van Gogh loved sunflowers. Most 
people might like them out against a 
fence or in a field, but he knew that 
they were handsome when put into a 
vase. He used a sturdy vase because 
the flowers were heavy and coarse. 
Perhaps he placed them in his crock- 
ery pitcher because its colors were soft 
yellows and it could hold the flowers 
well. He knew just how to arrange 


_ them with the heavy shapes at the 


bottom, the lighter-petaled blossoms 
at the top, and a bud peeping out 
at one side. 

When he painted, his hands worked 
like magic. With big, bold strokes he 
colored the wall and shaped the sun- 
flowers. Here he put a deep reddish 
metallic yellow. Here and there he 
pressed yellow right from the tube to 
produce the brightness of sunshine on 
yellow. The dark green leaves and 


stems are like short shadows that lie 
behind sunshine. 

What a beautiful color he used for 
the background. It is just the right 
blue to go with a golden table top and 
sunflowers. Van Gogh’s eyes had told 
him that when bright colors come to- 
gether, a bright dancing color plays 
between them. He therefore put in 
the vermilion line because it makes the 
blue and yellows sing. 

What a proud and happy man the 
artist was when he finished this paint- 
ing of “Sunflowers.” He wrote his 
name on the jar—just “Vincent.” It 
is like a decoration. Then he put the 
picture in a narrow red frame and 
hung it in the guest room that had 
When Gauguin, the French artist, 
white walls and a red tiled floor. 
came to live with him in his yel- 
low house, the picture of sunflowers 
pleased him too.. Van Gogh painted 
several pictures of sunflowers. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THE New StTaTE GALLERY, MUNICH 


Questions 
Why did Vincent van Gogh think 


that sunflowers were so wonderful? 
Why did sunshine make him happy 
and eager to work? Why did he paint 
his house yellow? 

Have you ever planted sunflower 
seeds in the spring? When do they 
bloom? Why do farmers raise them? 

Do you think van Gogh took a long 
time to paint this picture? Howmany 
colors did he use? What color did he 
use the most? Why did he use just a 
fine line of bright red? Which is 
darker, the background, or the flow- 
ers and vase? What colors did he use 
to make the background? 
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The Artist 


M NEVER was the life of an artist more 

tragic or more vigorous than that of 
Vincent van Gogh. He was born in the rec- 
tory of Zundert in Brabant, Holland, on 
March 30, 1853. His father was a simple, 
dignified clergyman and his mother a woman 
of decided sensibilities. 

To his brother, Theo, alone goes the credit 
of having understood Vincent, provided for 
him, and loved him. Vincent, for all his love 
of humanity and his need of companionship, 
had a personality that repelled rather than 
drew people to him. The unfortunate accept- 
ed him and gave him the opportunity to 
shower the generosity of his nature upon 
them, but even they did not understand him. 

When he was sixteen, he entered the em- 
ployment of the famous Goupil Art Gallery 
in The Hague, of which his wealthy uncle was 
manager. He had desired to be a clergyman 
like his father, but felt himself too small of 
soul for that profession. 

(Continued on page 72) 


Activities 

Van Gogh taught himself to paint 
by looking at pictures by great artists. 
See what you can learn about painting 
flowers from studying his pictures. 

Paint a picture of what you think 
his yellow house looked like ; paint the 
guest room. 

Compose a dance where there will 
be sunflowers, corn, pumpkins, oak 
leaves, and autumn sky. For the cos- 
tumes, use colors like those in van 
Gogh’s painting. 

Make a list of words which describe 
“Sunflowers.” 

Arrange a jar of ‘sunflowers for 
your classroom or home. 
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A Report-Card Experiment 


VALINE HOBBS 


Critic Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, Demonstration School, 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


@ I BELIEVE that all parents, children, 


and teachers will agree with me when 
I say that report cards cause most of the 
worries of school life. Mothers and fa- 
thers insist upon better reports, often urg- 
ing children to inhuman exertion—so that 
they even copy and steal in an effort to at- 
tain higher grades. Moreover, the average 
report card does not in any way explain 
why a child makes such poor grades or 
why he makes such good grades. 


After hours and hours of juggling fig- 
ures, matching numerical evaluations with 
letter symbols, and trying to make two 
A’s bloom where only one grew before, 
the teacher who is laboring over reports is 
more nearly related to an adding machine 
than to a human being. 

And what does the grade tell the parent 
about the child? Does a C in arithmetic 
explain that the child is a rapid worker in 
drills, but that his reading ability is so 





poor that he cannot solve problems? No; 
it merely says that Johnnie is not doing so 
well as he might. 

Then what is the solution? Perhaps 
this question will help us: What are the 
characteristics of a good report? 

1. It should show that the body and the 
soul, as well as the mind, of the child have 
been in school, and that proper recogni- 
tion of all three has been made. 

2. It should tell on what points a child 
is strong and where he is weak. 

3. It should tell something of the child 
as a social individual and as a unit of the 
larger social group. 

4. It should be in such form that hope- 
lessly handicapped children are given 
credit for what they do and are not made 
to feel themselves total failures. 

(Continued on page 75) 





A RATING SHEET FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 





































































































































































































Name____...George Brown ' Grade 4 : 
Date. March 1, 1936 Teacher - _Naline Hobbs ' ; Poor Fair Good Excellent 
Poor Fair Good Excellent Social Studies | 
— ~— —_— 1. Interest_____ iinettsosacaadien Wt nieeinsdil aeipaneaniaeilaks = | 
Physical Status | | 2. Mastery of facts... a vereee | poe, os : Se Ree: Dstt aie 
SE ee Sen a Saneeee ave = 3. Independence. a a ee: SE 2 et Re 
NS! fl a a ees Meee eee 4, Ability to impart “faformetion. Seer PERE: FOP ON xX | iiclabaiicuiagaaae 
3. Care of materials —_— en = | 5. Help in group activities _._ RRM © a as | asiocidineeomaitl 
eS Pins « 3 | oe 
§. Weight team ee Remarks: 
Remarks: George is one bey whe always has a fresh handkerchief. Arithmetic | | 
sesicinindapil — + 1, Interest__ EE SOE Ae = , 
Social Adjustment Ea CS, SOE ANE ; = ee 
SO EE Se Se Te a 3. Reasoning ented WE C here Ean, ‘Sees? f ci ae See 
: Respect for authority — a a © 0 Tees ee Keene SOME LAE . 
3. Willingness to take responsibility ._.|__. Stet as 2 ae - 5. Self- eelience LO eee: Leak, Unk, hm SEY: . ae 
. Gant acall cade anton = ly wis Ew: Remarks: I suspect that he gets too much help on problem solving at home. 
6. Use of time... Slaaiiaien Oo Meer ® Writing 
Remarks: George is improving, but he still demands too much attention 1. Neatness ean ~X | —— 
from the teacher. He annoys neighbors by talking. 2. Legibility_________. oan Geen —X |} J] 
3. Speed. oe 
Oral English and Oral ented | | 4. General ‘quality of all ¥ written work__|____ = ae 
1. Voice. ees a — ee 5. Efforts toward improvement__..__| | : i eee 
2. Pronunciation and enunciation. = es 6. Care of assignment book...» = 
a ees See Seeeenes es : = 
4. Originality._. ae a Se on = oe an Remarks: 
$. Choice of correct English a Sn sae "x S Music l 
6. Attention to other speakers bi = o= fe §. Teeeset te anne i Scions rs eS De) 
Remarks: His voice is too loud, but shows improvement. 2. Voice quality oe ea Ree a: 
— — Sn Cae Fo ee en Seen 
Written English and Spelling | | ECS (MAM Be X | deel 
aA TI isicicstnicicineieniiiahinaninatinianiniiie - | wees meee i eo ca iy Se _ 
2. Accuracy in following assignment} ____| ___ » eee Een 0? . 
6 Sta AE TE SI CRIS a We eS Xx __ Remarks: Music is difficult for George because he had none in the other 
4. Independence. ‘ MEA th4l. Cee _x a school which he attended. 
5. Efforts toward improvement : | ae . ae Art 
ne 1. Attitude toward art___ a Sn on on | _————_—- 
ininmnipiciies Remain — 2. Originality in expressing ea ica i. hee, SPS Pet 
Silent Reading | 3. Development in use of tools... | a Tae P. 
1. Accuracy in following assignment_ ae ee oer 4. Persistence in completing work___ a 
0 SS a a es | = eS 5. Criticism—self and class. | [. * ee >: 
3. Comprehension ——|-—— | tlh <ostdpatantchiorite ON Eee Ss < Se 
4. Independence... —— Sn = ee ee See ton 
‘. Sores eowerd improvement... | alicia uu r Remarks: Does not follow directions. 
Remarks: George wastes a great deal of time in watching to see what the Physical Education . 
others are doing. 1. Attitude toward play and exercise_____}|___ : J ae 
sae a 2. Poise and self-control oo) ae ee 
Library | 3. Development of skills 
EE a EL SS SR SRE, Ree mee a. sports = oe 
yp Oe ae <a ee ee . b. self-testing stunts...» : cet Beeette Pdieet: Simoes 4 
3. Conduct in library. ectesintenetentidi ge EEE ee CESS TE oe Se en OL a 
4. Care of books and magazines. secipsicaion ' i —| petals 5. Improv .. ae ES | Fe 
5. Promptness in returning books \-- ——— Remarks: George is greatly handicapped by not having any experience in 
Remarks: I suggest that you encourage George to do more reading for team games. He needs to play with other children at every 
pleasure at home. opportunity. 
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Mabel Betsy Hill 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 
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@ THE beginning of the school year is a time for stressing safe- 

ty and good citizenship. On the way to school, older pupils 
should help beginners to cross the road safely, teaching them to 
look in both directions before stepping off the sidewalk, and not 
to loiter on the way. Perhaps a code of safety rules can be de- 
veloped. Respect for other people’s property on the way to and 
from school is another citizenship trait which may. be emphasized. 











Seatwork for 
“A Unit on the Sassafras Tree” 


MARY E. FISHER 


Teacher, First Grade, Martin School, New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania 





Draw a line under the word which makes the 
sentence true. 


1. The barberry is a 


tree. bush. flower. vine. 
2. The ivy isa 

tree. bush. flower. vine. 
3. The aster is a 

tree. bush. flower. vine. 
4. The sassafras is a 

tree. bush. flower. vine. 





Draw a ring around the names of trees. 


elm clover sumac geranium 
lilac sycamore dahlia _ clove 
spruce - hemlock oak pine 
maple sassafras poplar chestnut 
crocus honeysuckle rose locust 








Fill each blank with the correct word from the 
list below. 


1. Roots and bark of the sassafras tree are 


used for - 
2. An oak leaf is than an elm leaf. 
3. Acorns are found on __._..... __ trees. 


4. One tree which has drooping branches is 
the , 

§. Spruce needles are __ 
dles. 

6. The - 
syrup and sugar. 

7. Walnuts fresh from the tree have 
shells. 

8. Locust blossoms are -............ 

9. Sap leaves trees in the 


. than pine nee- 


of the maple tree is made into 


| ‘oak 


green fall 
willow shorter sap 
flavoring white larger 


For "A Unit on the Sassafras Tree,” see page 23. 
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Seatwork for 
“A Unit on Deep-Sea Life” 


ROSE L. WHIPKEY 


Teacher, Whittier School, Mitchell, South Dakota 





—- 


If the sentence is true write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 


Smoking is a method of preserving fish. 
All fish are gray in color. 

The blood of fishes is cold. 

Angling is another word for fishing. 
Oysters are popular as a food. 

Sponges may be gathered from brooks. 
No life is found on the bottom of the sea. 
All fish are hatched from eggs. 

The salmon lives in the sea. 

The octopus has eight long arms. 
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Rearrange the letters to spell the names of sea 
creatures. 


1. khras 5. gopnes 
2. erotys 6. alcro 

3. ucpoost 7. hodwissrf 
4. rasihsft 8. erttul 





Arrange the names of these fish in alphabetical 
order. 


tuna cod halibut 
crab salmon sardine 
bass mackerel haddock 
lobster trout minnow 
turtle’ oyster clam 
pickerel swordfish shad 
pike herring perch 











_—— 7 


Complete each blank to make a word which tells 


a method of preserving fish. 
c------ p------- 
d----- s------ 
f------- s------ 


For “A Unit on Deep-Sea Life,” see page 29. 
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I. Approach. 
From the windows in my first-grade 

a schoolroom a sassafras tree can be seen. It 
begins changing color soon after school 
opens in the fall. Children notice this 
tree, because it is among the first to 
change the color of its leaves. The leaves 
turn rather rapidly from green to yellow- 
orange, orange, and orange-red, and some 
years the leaves become a vivid red almost 
overnight. Since the children could be 
brought into close contact with the tree, 
it seemed a suitable subject for a unit. 
II. Objectives. 

A. To recognize the sassafras tree. 

B. To observe the various changes 

which take place in the sassafras tree 

during the different seasons of the year. 

C. To observe different kinds of trees. 
Ill. Procedure. 

A. Observe the sassafras tree as a 


whole. 
| 1. Observe limbs, branches, and 
twigs. 

2. Discuss the coloring of the leaves. 
B. Compose stories about the tree from 
week to week. 

C. Take a field trip to observe differ- 
ent trees. 

D. Compose a story of the field trip. 
E. Discuss trees, answering such ques- 
tions as the following. 

1. Do all trees look alike? 

2. Do the leaves of all trees look 


alike? 
“] 3. Do the dandelion leaf and the ap- 
ple leaf look alike? 
4, Can you think of any leaves we 
use for food? 
F, Name as many trees as you can. 


J Horace McFarland Company 
The Yellow Blossoms of the Sassafras Tree 
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J. Horace ilatnd Gagenp 
A Sassafras Tree after the Leaves Have Fallen 


G. Identify as many trees as possible. 
H. Identify the parts of a tree. 

1. Roots. 

2. Trunk. 

3. Branches. 

4. Twigs. 

5. Leaves. 

I. Discuss the uses of the sassafras tree. 
1. Roots used for tea, and aromatic 
oil from roots used for perfuming 
soap, and flavoring medicine and 
candy. 

2. Leaves used for flavoring soup. 
3. Leaves used in making mucilage 
and paste. 
4. Bark used in making orange dye. 
5. Wood is dull orange-yellow, soft, 
easily torn apart, light in weight, 
brittle, and coarse-grained. Used for 
fence posts, fence rails, small boats. 
IV. The sassafras tree at the different 
seasons. 

A. Winter. 

1. Short, stout, twisted branches, 
extending almost at right angles 
from the trunk. 

2. Rough, reddish-brown bark. 

3. Pale yellow-green twigs with 
bright green buds. The buds have a 
spicy taste. 

B. Spring. 

1. Delicate green leaves. 

2. Clusters of yellow flowers, later 
forming berries which contain seeds. 
Seeds will grow in loose, moist soil. 


Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on page 22. 


A Unit on the Sassatras Tree 


Teacher, First Grade, Martin School, New Kensington, Pennsylvania 


C. Summer. 
1. Leaves. 
a) Three different shapes found 
on the same tree and often on the 
same twig. 
(1) Simple ovate. 
(2) Oval, with one small lobe 
or thumb, like a mitten. 
(3) Three-lobed, or one thumb 
on each side of central oval. 
b) Leaves range in size from very 
small to six or eight inches in 
length. 
D. Fall. 

Note the leaf coloring. The food or 
sap is leaving the tree proper and is be- 
ing stored in the roots to keep the tree 
alive through the cold season. As the 
sap departs from the leaves, the leaves 
begin to die. 

V. Parts of the tree and the function of 
each, 
A. Roots. 

1. Found underground, attached to 

the trunk of the tree. 

2. Fibrous root hairs absorb food and 

water from the soil. (Capillary at- 

traction is too difficult for first-grade 
children to understand. Illustrate by 
using colored blotting paper or cloth 
to show how food and water travel 
from roots to leaves. To show root 
hairs, plant corn or beans in a tum- 
bler, placing the seed against the in- 
ner surface of the glass. ) 

B. Trunk. May.be described as: 

1. The stomach of the tree, for stor- 

ing food; or 

2. The legs of the tree, for standing. 

(Continued on page 79) 





J. Horace McFarland Company 
A Branch of Sassafras Berries with Leaves 
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Height, an Asset or a Liability 


AMY B. DODGE 
Formerly, Principal, Washington Irving Elementary School, Tarrytown, New York 


H “IS THIS Miss Allen’s room?” came 
in jerky tones from the hall entrance. 


Turning from the blackboard, the teacher . 


saw a tall, thin boy of about thirteen 
standing in the doorway and looking un- 
certain whether to enter or to flee from a 
situation for which he. felt inadequately 
prepared. 

“Yes, come in. Do you want to see 
me?” Miss Allen responded smilingly, 
moving slowly toward the door so as not 
to add to the boy’s discomfort. 

“Er—yes. I thought I'd come and see 
whether I liked it,” was his reply, given in 
the same jerky manner which seemed 
characteristic of all his movements as he 
entered the room. 

“Are you Edward Roberts?” asked Miss 
Allen in a calm and reassuring tone. “Miss 
Miller said you might come down from 
the other school.” 

“Yes. I don’t know whether I'll stay, 
but I came down anyway.” 

Miss Allen had been told of his transfer 
from the other school, and had expected 
him the previous day, but this morning’s 
experience plainly told her that his cour- 
age had been insufficient to face the ordeal 
so promptly. 

By this time the other girls and boys 
were coming in, some of them greeting 
the newcomer with a cheerful “Hello, 
Edward.” He was given a seat, and was 
quietly observed by the teacher while the 
opening exercises went on as usual. 

Edward had attended school for six 
years, and had been advanced to the sec- 
ond grade purely on a size classification. 
He could do practically none of the reg- 
ular work, and naturally enough was 
becoming a behavior problem. He had 
not been tested, but school records proved 
that something was wrong. A special class 
in the charge of a teacher trained in test- 
ing and in teaching special methods was 
considered a laboratory for the study of 
maladjustment, and to this class Edward 
was assigned. 

When the children had started work on 
the day’s program, a quiet investigation 
showed that Edward could do a little 
number work, less writing, and practi- 
cally no reading. He showed very poor 
muscular control coupled with much ner- 
vousness and timidity. 

His stooped carriage and shrinking 
manner gave evidence that he felt uncom- 
fortably conspicuous because of his height. 
Sensing this feeling Miss Allen soon went 
to the corner of the room containing a 
high cabinet and asked whether one of the 
big boys would help her get down a box 
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from the top. As two of the bigger boys 
rose at once, a gleam of interest came into 
Edward’s eyes and he half rose from his 
seat, b&t dropped back as though expect- 
ing any effort on his part useless. 

“T think Edward is the tallest. Would 
you please get it?” asked Miss Allen with 
an inward prayer that he would not add 
to his embarrassment by dropping it. 
Shambling forward with a bashful grin on 


his face he stretched to his full height, 
grasped the box, and safely lifted it the 
few inches required to reach the teacher’s 
waiting hands. 

“Thank you so much. Isn’t it nice to 
be tall?” seemed sufficient reward for his 
effort, and kept his spine erect all the way 
back to his seat. This was the beginning 
of a series of new and interesting school 
experiences for Edward, who had suffered 
so much simply from a lack of under- 
standing of his problems. 

Later tests and case study showed him 
to have an IQ of 65, a weak constitution, 
and a family history of epilepsy and al- 
coholism on one side. His mother, an in- 
telligent, hardworking seamstress, was a 

(Continuea om page 72) 


For the Poetry Period 


VALINE HOBBS 


Critic Teacher, Fourth .and Fifth Grades, Demonstration School, 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


A Fairy Went A-Marketing 


A fairy went a-marketing— 
She bought a little fish; 

She put it in a crystal bowl 
Upon a golden dish. 

An hour she sat in wonderment 
And watched its silver gleam, 

And then she gently took it up 
And slipped it in a stream. 


A fairy went a-marketing— 
She bought a colored bird; 

It sang the sweetest, shrillest song 
That ever she had heard. 

She sat beside its painted cage 
And listened half the day, 

And then she opened wide the door 
And let it fly away. 


A fairy went a-marketing— 
She bought a winter gown 
All stitched about with gossamer 
And lined with thistledown. 
She wore it all the afternoon 
With prancing and delight, 
Then gave it to a little frog 
To keep him warm at night. 


A fairy went a-marketing— 
She bought a gentle mouse 
To take her tiny messag-s, 
To keep her tiny house. 
All day she kept its busy feet 
Pit-patting to and fro, 
And then she kissed its silken ears, 
Thanked it, and let it go. 
—Rose Fyleman 


From Fairies and Chimneys, by Rose Fyleman, copy- 
right 1920. Used by permission of Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc. 

I. Introduction. 
A. What do you do to help Mother? 
(In answering this question some child 
will mention going to market or going 
to the store.) 


B. What do you buy? 

C. If a fairy went to market, what 

would she buy? 

II. Listening to the poem. 

A. I have a poem about a fairy who 

went to market. Listen to it so that 

you will learn what the fairy bought. 

(Read the poem to the children. If 

they do not remember all the things 

that the fairy bought, more than one 
reading may be necessary. Let them 
discuss each question freely.) 

B. Where was the store? What might 

a fairy use for money? 

C. Now I shall read the poem again. 

Listen so that you can tell why the fairy 

bought each of her purchases. 

D. As I read the poem again, listen to 

the parts that tell how long the fairy 

kept each of the things she bought. 

E. This is the last time I shall read the 

poem for you. Tell me, when I have 

finished reading, what became of each 
thing that the fairy bought. 
III. Reading the poem. 

(If each child does not have a copy ot 
the poem, a well-written copy on the 
blackboard will do very well.) 

A. The first stanza. 

1. What does wonderment mean? 
2. Which line makes us think that 
the fairy lived near a brook? 

B. The second stanza. 

1. What kind of bird did she buy? 
2. What kind of song did it sing? 
3. What kind of cage did she give it? 

C. The third stanza. 

1. Read the lines that aescribe the 
dress. 
2. What is meant by gossamer? by 
thistledown? 

(Continued om page 82) 
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te A Portfolio of Animal Drawings — rise acicte of dogs, she ne of 


er’s series of pages by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND furnish useful reference material. Study them . 
> to carefully; then try to reproduce them free- F 
his hand. You will find that this helps you in i" 
way drawing other kinds of dogs. You will want 
ol to keep this page, and those which follow, as a 
100 








permanent portfolio of animal drawings. 
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Making Portraits from Life in Wax Crayon 


ROSE E. HOFSTETTER 


Director of Art, Public Schools, North Tarrytown, New York 


Michael 


B THE portraits that are shown on this 


page were drawn for an art exhibit, 
but they suggest a primary activity which 
will help the children get acquainted at 
the beginning of the year. 
Miss Margaret C. Spedding, first-grade 
teacher, whose pupils made these por- 


traits, relates in the following paragraphs 
how she carried on this work. 

“When planning for our exhibit, our 
art supervisor thought it would be nice to 
pretend that my first-grade room was a 
studio, and have the pupils make draw- 
ings from life. 

“We immediately set to work to see 
what the children could do in making 
pictures of one another in wax crayon. 
Two members of the class posed at a time. 
The drawings were very small at first, and 
only two or three children who were ex- 
ceptionally talented could make a good 
picture. We continued having one or 
two lessons a week, putting special stress 
on drawing the figures in large size. 

“The children thoroughly enjoyed both 


drawing and posing, and everyone was 


Charles 


anxious to have his or her picture made. 
They looked forward to the days on which 
we had an art lesson. Those who had not 
already been drawn wore their prettiest 
clothes, hoping they would pose that day. 
When I realized this, I told the children 
whose pictures would be made each time, 
and assured them that everyone in the 
class would have a chance to pose. 
“The pictures were drawn on bogus 
paper 1144” x 1742”, and were mounted 
on white paper 12” x 18”, which made a 
white margin a quarter of an inch wide 
all around. These were mounted on black 


Jean 


or a color that harmonized with the col- 
ors in the picture. 

“As a final mounting for the exhibit 
we arranged each drawing on manila pa- 
per 21”x 29”. These were hung above 
the blackboard around the room. They 
were much enjoyed by the parents.” 
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VIOLET R. KEEBLER 


The Second Grade Takes to Wings 


Primary Teacher, Sands Point School, Port Washington, New York 


H MY GRANDMOTHER always used 

to think it was a bad omen for a 
crow to circle three times over her house- 
top. Well, I knew it was a bad omen 
for an aviator to do a tail spin right over 
the Sands Point School. All my seven- 
and eight-year-old pupils raised their eyes 
from the pages of “The Three Bears” and 
looked out in wonderment. 

“Tt’s a plane!” 

“Bet it’s Lindbergh.” 

“Let’s see!” 

(Those old-time teachers certainly must 
have had an easy time of it—an hour after 
school for asking foolish questions, an- 
other hour after school for speaking out 
of turn, and two more hours after school 
for leaving your seat without permission. 
But we poor moderns—) 

Anyhow in the excitement the children 
had their pug noses and freckled faces 
pasted against the windowpanes. And 
then, as if by magic, a whole silvery fleet 
appeared against the blue sky in wild- 
goose formation. 

Tommy said, “They’re navy planes.” 

Pam said, ““They’re seaplanes.” 

Henry said, ““They’re biplanes.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

And thus things might have ended, and 
we might have returned to the story of 
“The Three Bears,” if those airplanes had 
never come back again. But they did. 
And their return stirred up twice as much 
enthusiasm and curiosity in our school- 
room. This was too much for Tommy. 
He knew airplanes from A to Z. He had 
been to the airport. Yes, he had even 
ridden in a plane. He squared his small 
shoulders, and in a buoyancy of enthusi- 
asm asked, “Why don’t we study air- 





Ewing Galloway 





Ewing Galloway 


The “China Clipper,” a Four-motored Monoplane Equipped for Sea Landing 


planes, Miss Keebler? The third grade’s 
doing the farm, and the first grade’s got 
Indians. Why don’t we do airplanes?” 
(Frankly there was only one reason. And 
I did not want to give it to Tommy.) 

While his ardent little supporters were 
endorsing the idea with “Yes,” “Yes,” 
“Airplanes are good,” “Let’s do air- 
planes,” I must have said “Yes.” Or at 
least I must have made some sort of gut- 
tural sound, which some precocious child 
interpreted for the others as a “yes.” Be- 
cause the next day all the children began 
to bring pieces of the Mirror, pages of the 
New York Times, and parts of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, all of which contained 
pictures of airplanes.. I had no idea that 
newspapers and magazines were making a 
special feature of airplane -pictures, but 
they must have been. 
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A Biplane About to Take Off, Its Propeller.Whirling 
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We had airplanes by the dozens. We 
put them above the blackboard and under 
the blackboard. We kept them in scrap- 
books and out of scrapbooks. And still 
the whole place seemed a-flutter with this 
plane and that plane. 

All these airplane pictures seemed to be 
accompanied by arguments such as, “It’s 
a biplane.” “It’s not.” “Tt is.” 

Well, thanks to the illustrated airplane 
books purchased at a ten-cent store, we 
were able to settle these disputes. Right 
after the purchase.of these books, I began 
to spend more and more of my leisure 
bent over books labeled Britannica, The 
World Book, Popular Mechanics, and 
Classroom Teacher, Vol. 5. But still I was 
none too scientific or too well informed. 

And when Pam asked, “What do they 
make airplanes out of?” and Alphonse fol- 
lowed it up with, “What makes them stay 
up in the sky?” and then Joseph and 
Eugene asked, in one breath, “How much 
does an airplane cost, and how do you 
drive it?” it was about that time that I 
felt like giving my job to some clever air- 
minded substitute, while I went off to 
a quiet little aviation school for a rest. 
But knowing Tommy and his friends as I 
did, I knew there was no escape. 

Then, as a whisper from the gods, I 
heard that there was on our own faculty 
a man who not only had a pilot’s license, 
but also owned an airplane. I pounced on 
this opportunity. 

Mr. Cook agreed to come into the sec- 
ond grade and let us bombard him with 
our questions. Altogether we had a list of 
seventeen different questions to ask him. 
A studerit-teacher and: I recorded and 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Drawing Woodland Scenes as an Art Problem 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


B THE woods as a subject for drawing 
and painting are of interest to chil- 
dren in all grades, especially when they 


return from summer vacation. Many of 


them have spent some time in the woods. 

The illustration shown here is offered 
merely as a suggestion. The bird, the 
squirrel, and the stump are shown in step 
drawings. Children will want to add 
deer, rabbits, and perhaps even a moose. 
The woods must have some animals to 
give them life. 
Steps in drawing bird— 

Draw a circle for the head. 

Put in a dot for the eye. 

Add a line for the bill. 

Make a line for the back. 





Swing line down and around to left, 
making a curve to form the body. 

Add the tail. 

Draw a curved line on the body for the 
wing. 

Add the foot. 

Steps in drawing squirrel— 

Draw a circle for the head. 

Add ear and eye. 

Draw a short curved line, and-a longer 
one above it to form the leg and body. 
These curved lines are very important. 

Join lower line to head with another 
curved line, and finish hind leg. 

Add front leg and tail. 

Erase lines which separate various parts 
of squirrel. 
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Steps in drawing stump— 

Draw two curved lines. The curving 
keeps them from looking stiff. 

Join the lines at the top with a slightly 
curved line, and at the bottom with an 
irregular line. 

Complete the top of the stump by con- 
tinuing the curved line to form an oval. 

Color the top of the stump lighter than 
the sides. 

Making woods scenery— 

In our: school, we made a large woods 
scene for an operetta. The stage was large. 
We had a space 35 feet long and 414 feet 
high to fill with scenery. 

We used pieces of wrapping paper 3 
feet wide and 414 feet high. Three of 
these were pasted together to make pieces 
9 feet wide. The children spread these 
pieces on the floor to paint them. 

The children made individual sketches 
with crayons. Don, Cynthia, and Tinker 
drew the best large trees. They formed a 
Big Tree Committee. The children were 
fond of drawing stumps and knots in the 
trees. We had Bush, Bird, Squirrel, Fern, 
Flower, Pool, and Deer Committees. 

Naomi’s sketch had yellow ground. The 
children decided to use yellow for the 
ground in their scenery because it brought 
out all of the other colors. Though most 
of the ground was painted yellow, there 
were many patches of red, magenta, blue, 
purple, and orange flowers. 

The art teacher suggested a beautiful 
blue-green for some of the tree foliage. 
Many children said, “Isn’t that too blue?” 
Several said, ““No, there is lots of blue in 
the woods.” ‘This rich blue-green made a’ 
very stimulating color scheme with other 
foliage in green, red, magenta, yellow- 
green, and yellow. 

The trunks of the largest and nearest 
trees were black. The trees farther away 
had dark green or brown-purple trunks. 
Those in a distant group near the center 
were colored rose, light purple, and blue. 

The art teacher said, “We will be very 
careful where we put the white so that the 
scene won’t look spotty. We'll group 
white flowers or tree blossoms.” 

Cynthia made a deer four feet high. 
She put a row of white spots on him. He 
was feeding on the bushes. It made a spot 
of interest near the right side of the pic- 
ture. Behind’ the deer, the color was 
green-blue. 

Near the left side was a blue pool. The 
large bluish spots helped to balance the 
large amount of yellow in the ground. 

After all the strips were painted, they 
were pasted and pinned together. 
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A Unit on Deep-Sea Life 


ROSE L. WHIPKEY 
Teacher, Whittier School, Mitchell, South Dakota 


I. Stimulation. 

The children had been working on a 
South Dakota unit, and the question of 
the origin of the formations in the Black 
Hills came up. Some specimens of fossils, 
put on the tables to arouse curiosity, 
prompted the following questions. 

“What caused these fossils?” 

“How does it happen that we sometimes 
find the skeletons of deep-sea fish here in 
South Dakota?” 

“How can you explain the unearthing 
of sharks’ teeth in a hillside near Mitchell, 
South Dakota?” 

Science references were placed on the 
reading tables to arouse interest in deep- 
sea life. Pictures taken from the National 
Geographic Magazine were put on the ta- 
bles. 

II. Problems. 

A. What life is found on the sea bot- 

tom? 

B. What plants grow beneath the wa- 

ter? , 

C. Do all deep-sea fish have eyes? 

D. How is coral formed? 

E. What do sea anemones look like? 

F. How are sponges gathered? 

G. How does a deep-sea diver work? 

H. Where do oysters grow? 

I. What colors are deep-sea fish? 

J. What enemies do fish have? 

K. What fish are enemies to man? 

L. What occupations have developed 

from the resources of the sea? 

III. Suggested activities. 
A. According to topics. 
1. Deep-sea fish and the shellfish. 

a) Questions concerning fish were 
asked-and answered by members of 
the class as a result of extensive 
study of the references. 

b) Stories of fish were read and 
told. 

c) Pictures were collected show- 


ing different kinds of fish. 





Ewing Galloway 
Coral Reefs in the Hawaiian Islands 
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d) Drawings and paintings were 
made to illustrate different kinds 


of fish. 


e) Cutouts were made for a frieze. 


. Sponges. 
_a) Articles on sponges were read 


and told. 

b) Specimens were discussed. 

c) Study was made of the indus- 
tries concerned. 

d) Pictures were collected and 
mounted. 

e) Stories of sponge divers were 
read, 

f) Original stories were composed. 
g) Oral reports were given. 


. Sea anemones and coral. 


a) Stories and poems about sea 
anemones and coral were read or 
told to the class. 

b) Original poems and _ stories 
were composed. 

c) Drawing lessons were devoted 
to crayon sketches of sea anem- 
ones. 

d) Cutouts were made for the 
frieze. 


B. According to subjects. - 
1. Reading. 


a) For the free-reading period, the 
children selected stories or articles 
to read to the class. 

b) References on special subjects 
were read. 

c) Stories and poems were read 
from texts. 

d) A bibliography was made. 

e) Charts were made. 


. English and art appreciation. 


a) Picture appreciation. 
(1) Homer: “Fog Warning.” 
(2) Legout-Gérard: “Glory of 
the Morning.” 
(3) Renouf: “The Helping 
Hand.” 
(4) Murillo: “Children of the 
Shell.” 
b) Vocabulary development by 
means of dictionary work. 
anemones, caviar, harbor, prey, 
anchor, numerous, mammoth, 
surface, victims, equipped, ex- 
tract, industry, wharf, occupa- 
tion, specimens, depth, etc. 
c) Original poems written on the 
phase of sea life that each pupil 
chose to study. 
d) Informal conversation on the 
work of sea divers, oyster farming, 
and coral gathering. 


Seatwork exercises based on this unit 


will be found on page 22. 





Publishers Photo Service 
Diving tor Pearl-bearing Oysters 


e) Planning the summary or cul- 
minating activity. 
f) Composing titles for pictures. 
g) Writing invitations to guests 
for the summary program. 
hb) Writing original paragraphs on 
the phase of the unit each child 
chose. 
i) Working on committees ap- 
pointed to study different types 
of sea life. 
j) Discussion of specimens. 
k) Discussion of display of sea 
foods in local grocery window. 
l) Writing “thank you” letters 
to persons who lent specimens. 
3. Spelling. 
Words needed for poems, stories, 
and paragraphs were studied. 
4. Fine arts. 
a) Informal discussion on the 
blending of colors in nature. 
b) Crayon and water-color illus- 
trations depicting an undersea 
scene. 
c) Cutouts for frieze. 
d) Sketches of sea anemones, fish, 
lobsters, etc. 
e) Booklets. 


(Continued on page 74) 





Lionel Green 
Preparing a Bathysphere for Deep-Sea Diving 
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Primary Stories for September 


ELSI PARRISH 





THE REST OF THE STORY ABOUT “HEY! DIDDLE DIDDLE” 


“Hey! diddle, diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see such fun, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


“Stop laughing, Little Dog,” said Moth 
er Goose. “It is not a laughing matter. 
What are we coming to nowadays, with 
cows jumping over moons and every- 
thing! Oh, dear! There won’t be any 
milk for supper tonight and there won’t 
be any butter for Sunday. That is—un- 
less somebody can bring back that Cow.” 

“T can!” cried Little Boy Blue. “I will 
blow my horn. Then the Cow will surely 
come back.” 

So Little Boy Blue blew his horn. He 
blew it very hard, and he blew it toward 
the moon. 

“Ha, ha!” thought the Cow, “they seem 
to miss me. Little Boy Blue is blowing his 
horn. Well, let him blow—I am having a 
fine time. I will not go back for Little 
Boy Blue.” 

When the Cow did not come back, 
Mother Goose said, “I told you so, Little 
Boy Blue—too bad, too bad. Now, for 
sure, there won’t be any milk for supper, 
and there won’t be any butter for Sun- 
day. That is—unless somebody can bring 
back that Cow.” 

“I can!” cried the Sparrow. “I will 
scare her with my bow and arrow. Then 
she will surely come back.” 

So the Sparrow shot his bow and arrow, 
and he shot it toward the moon. 

“Well, well,” thought the Cow, “they 
are making a big fuss. Anyhow, I will 
stay where it is quiet and safe.” 

When the Cow did not come back, 
Mother Goose said, “I told you so, Spar- 
row. You have only scared her away, with 
your nasty little bow and arrow. Now, 
for sure, there won’t be any milk for sup- 
per, and there won’t be any butter for 
Sunday. ‘That is—unless somebody can 
bring back that Cow.” 

“I can!” cried the Lady-That-Rode- 
Dapple-Gray. “I will go over the moon 
and ride her myself. I will whip her and 
I will slash her until she is willing to 
come back.” 

So the Lady-That-Rode-Dapple-Gray 
went over the moon. She climbed up on 
the Cow, and cried, “Gee-up, gee-up!” 
But the Cow did not bother. She just 
went on chewing the grass and the clover. 


Then the Lady-That-Rode-Dapple-Gray 
whipped her and slashed her. But still 
the Cow did not bother, but just kept on 
eating the grass and the clover. 

“My, my,” thought the Cow, “these are 
great goings-on. But I am not Dapple 
Gray, and she cannot ride me through the 
mire. No, no, I will not go back.” 

When the Cow did not come back, 
Mother Goose said, “I told you so—and 
now, for sure, there won’t be any milk 
for supper, and there won’t be any butter 
for Sunday. That is—unless somebody 
can bring back that Cow.” 

“T can!” cried Little Bopeep. 

“That is what they all said,” answered 
Mother Goose. “What will you do?” 

“Tl just let her alone, and she’ll come 
home, wagging her tail behind her,” said 
Little Bopeep. “Now, stop talking about 
her, everybody. Just let Polly put the 
kettle on, and we'll all drink tea.” 

“What's this?” thought the Cow. 
“They do not seem to miss me—nobody is 
bothering. And I do believe they are all 
drinking tea! Anyhow, it is getting very 
dull here. It’s time to go back.” 

So the Cow went back, and Mother 
Goose said, “I told you so, everybody. 
Now, for sure, there will be milk for sup- 
per and butter for Sunday.” 


THE KING'S BARGAIN 


@ ONCE upon a time there was a King 
who grew tired of wearing his crown. 

“Tt is too heavy!” he cried. “And my 
robe is too hot! I have too many servants 
under my feet, and I know all the tunes 
the band plays!” 

“What shall you do?” asked the Jester. 

“T will trade my kingdom!” cried the 
King. “That is what I will do. Now 
what will you give me for it?” 

“T will give you all my best jokes,” an- 
swered the Jester, “written out on a long 
roll and sealed with a double seal.” 

“But I am tired of your jokes,” said the 
King. “I will not trade my kingdom for 
them.” 

“T will give you my big ship,” said a 
Captain. “Then you can sail the Blue 
Sea.” 

“But the Blue Sea is full of sharks,” an- 
swered the King. “I had much rather stay 
on land.” 

“T will give you gold and rubies,” said a 
Very Rich Man, “and a new palace be- 
sides.” 

“No, no,” answered the King, “for I 
should be no better off than I am now.” 

Just then, along came a Man-in-a-Blue- 
Shirt. 

“T will trade my kingdom,” said the 
King. “What will you give me for it?” 

“T will give you my one-room cottage 
and my woodpile,” answered the Man-in- 
a-Blue-Shirt, “and my cow and my little 
red hen.” 


“Good!” cried the King. “It is a bar- 
gain! You may move into the palace.” 
So the Man-in-a-Blue-Shirt moved in- 
to the palace to rule the Kingdom, and 
the King went to live in the one-room 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Ideas for September Programs 





THE CAVE CHILDREN 


ERNESTINE HORVATH 
FLORENCE HORVATH 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER—A tall girl. 

sON—A small boy. 

CAVE CHILDREN—Three or more, some 
of them girls and some boys. 


COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


Mother and Son wear ordinary clothes. 
Cave Children wear costumes of burlap or 
flannel, to represent fur. Foot coverings 
of the same material may be used, or plain 
felt or leather slippers. 

Pictures of primitive cave pottery may 
be copied by the children in color on card- 
board, crudely decorated, and cut out. 
Scrapers, axes, knives, and other “stone” 
implements and tools carried by the Cave 
Children may also be cut from cardboard, 
or from wood, and realistically colored. 


STAGE SETTING 


A boy’s room, simply furnished with a 
table, chairs, and soon. The table should 
be in the center of the stage, and upon it 
should be a piece of dark-colored material 
large enough to envelop three sides of the 
table, when draped. Several books should 
be scattered upon the table. 


THE PLay 


(Mother and Son are seated at left. 
Mother is reading from a fairy-tale book; 
Son, at her feet upon a small stool, listens 
attentively.) 

MOTHER (reading)—“And then the 
brave young man slew the dragon, and he 
and the beautiful princess lived happily 
ever, ever after.” That’s all (shutting the 
book) of that fairy tale, Son. 

son (thoughtfully)—Fairy tales are 
silly, Mother. They aren’t true, are they? 

MOTHER—Indeed not, Son. 

soN—lI wish there was a frue story that 
would begin with “Long, long ago,” and 
would be as interesting as a fairy story, 
with queer animals in it and people who 
had strange adventures. 

MOTHER—There is, Son! (He looks 
amazed.) Yes, Son, there is the true story 
of the cave people who lived twenty-five 
times a thousand years ago. 

SON rr ee a tell it to 
me! Twenty-five times a thousand years 
ago! ‘That’s twenty-five thousand years! 


This story begins “Long, long, long ago,” 
doesn’t it, Mother? 

MOTHER—It does. And before I tell it, 
you must help me to build the sort of 
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house the cave people of my story dwelt 
in. Come, Son (taking the boy by the 
hand and leading him over to the table), 


* we can use these things to build a make- 


believe cave house. That is the only sort 
of home the people of my story had—a 
deep, dark cave. 

(Mother and Son drape the dark cloth 
over the back and three sides of the table, 
placing the books on top and wherever 
needed to secure loose ends. Mother sur- 
veys the work, while Son creeps for a mo- 
ment under the table, to carefully explore 
the cave house.) 

sON—Did the people of twenty-five 
times a thousand years ago really have 
homes like this? 

MOTHER—If you'll pretend the books 
are stones, and the cave is of rough stone, 
and much, much larger, you’ll have some 
idea of what cave houses were like. Now 
let us go back to our seats and sit down 
for the real story. 

(Son creeps out of cave and hurries to 
his seat, while Mother follows more slow- 


ly. She may read her story from a note- - 


book, pausing when the Cave Children 
pantomime their parts.) 

SON (excitedly)—Twenty-five times a 
thousand years ago! 

MOTHER—Yes, twenty-five times a 
thousand years ago, as I said, Son, all peo- 
ple lived in caves. These cave folk were 
queer people, for they had no real words, 
but spoke in grunts. Their clothing was 
made of bearskins, which they themselves 
prepared for use. 

(Enter Cave Children, right, carrying 
pottery, knives, scrapers, and soon. They 
grunt inarticulately as they approach the 
cave house and then busy themselves 
about the entrance.) 

MOTHER—Of course the people of those 
days had no dishes as we have now, but 
they did have jars and vases of their own 
making. ' 

(Cave Children carrying pottery dis- 
play their pieces, pretend to pour out con- 
tents, and so on, before placing them in 
and about the cave.) 

MOTHER—They had sharp knives and 
weapons, too, which they used for many 
purposes. But can you guess what these 
were made of? They were made of sharp, 
keen-edged stone! 

Cave boys pretend to test stone knives 
and axes, while the cave girls look on at- 
tentively.) 

MOTHER—And, Son, these cave dwell- 
ers needed strong, sharp weapons, for dan- 
ger lurked on every side. 

(Continued on page 71) 









TOMMY'S ENGLISH LESSON 


ELIZABETH T. TURNER 
CHARACTERS 


QUESTION MARK PERIOD 
EXCLAMATION POINT DASH 
COMMA ; TOMMY 
PAUL 
CosTUMES 


Tommy and Paul wear ordinary school 
clothes. Each Punctuation Mark wears 
school clothes, a small peaked cap, and a 
white placard on his chest bearing the 
mark which he represents. The mark 
should be black and very large and dis- 
tinct. 


STAGE SETTING 


A blackboard, either stationary or mov- 
able, forms the background. In front of 
it is a table with a chair beside it. A few 
other chairs are scattered about. At one 
side is a curtain. Question Mark is sitting 
by the table resting his head on his hand. 
Now and then he lifts his head and looks 
around. Suddenly Exclamation Point 
jumps out from under the table where he 


has been hiding. 


THE PLay 


QUESTION MARK (surprised )—Who—? 
How—? Where did you come from? 
What are you here for? 

EXCLAMATION POINT—Why, to see 
Tommy, of course! 

QUESTION MARK—And why do you 
want to see Tommy? 

EXCLAMATION POINT—So that I may 
help him! 

QUESTION MARK—And what will you 
help him do? 

EXCLAMATION POINT—Get his punctu- 
ation right, to be sure. He will have a 
lesson in dictation tomorrow. 

QUESTION MARK—Of course. That’s 
the very reason I’m here. Is his lesson very 
hard? | 

EXCLAMATION POINT (clasping his 
hands and shaking his head)—Ah, me! 
Alas! Very hard! 

QUESTION MARK—But won’t he find it 
hard to leave out question marks with me 
around? 

EXCLAMATION POINT (cheering)—To 
be sure he will! And I'll take care of the 
exclamation points! See if I don’t! 

(Comma enters from behind the cur- 
tain. He takes two or three steps forward, 
pauses long enough to count two, then 
takes several steps more, pauses again, and 
so on, circling the table once, and then 
steps in front of Question Mark.) 

EXCLAMATION POINT (catching sight 
of him)—Well, here’s somebody else! 

QUESTION MARK—Where did you come 
from? And what for? 

CcOMMA—If you please, I came to see 
Tommy. 

QUESTION MARK—And why? 
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COMMA—Tommy is going to study his 
dictation lesson presently, and I am bound 
to see about his commas. 

EXCLAMATION POINT—Good! Good! 
You will see about Tommy’s commas! 

COMMA—Leaving out commas is a bad 
habit. It can make the queerest things 
happen. 

EXCLAMATION POINT (sighing)—Ah, 
yes, a bad habit indeed! 

(Period appears in the same way thai 
Comma did, but walks even more slowly 
and pauses twice as long as Comma did.) 

EXCLAMATION POINT (seeing him)— 
Another friend of Tommy’s! My! My! 

QUESTION MARK—Well, young man, 
what can we do for you? 

PERIOD—Nothing for me, thank you. 
I’ve come to do something for Tommy. 

QUESTION MARK—For Tommy, you 
say? 

PERIOD—Yes; it’s my job to see about 
his periods when he studies his dictation 
lesson. 

EXCLAMATION POINT (clapping his 
hands)—Fine, fine! It is your job to see 
about Tommy’s periods! 

PERIOD—I am slow, but I know how to 
keep his periods rolling around in the right 
places. 

(Enter Dash with a rush from the cor- 
ner, where he has been hidden behind a 
chair. In the middle of the floor he stops 
suddenly with a jerk.) 

EXCLAMATION POINT—Hello! You 
gave me quite a start! 

QUESTION MARK—Are you here to see 
Tommy? 

DASH—Yes, Tommy—of course, Tom- 
my. He must study his dictation for 
tomorrow, and I must help him with his 
dashes, but— 

QUESTION MARK—But what? 

DASH—Well, it’s this way, you see— 
Tommy doesn’t mind making dashes all 
over the playground, or dashes up and 
down the road, but he never thinks about 
dashes when he’s writing. Still, he may 
need one tomorrow, and—- 

EXCLAMATION POINT—Surely! He’ll 
very likely need one tomorrow! 

QUESTION MARK—How soon do you 
think he will be here? 

cOMMA—At any minute. Friends, let 
us have a little game before he gets here. 

(They join hands in a circle, and sing 
the following verse to the tune of “Yan- 
hee Doodle.’”’) 

ALL— 

Tommy, Tommy! 
Here he comes 
To get his education! 
You and I 
Must surely try 
To help his punctuation! 

EXCLAMATION POINT (stopping and 
listening) —Hark! 

QUESTION MARK—Do you think you 
hear Tommy coming now? 

(Continued on page 77) 
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CREATIVE DRAMA 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


HM CREATIVE drama, like every other 

form of creative art, may be a means 
of expressing an emotion or of telling a 
story. The necessity for doing either 
may arise in a number of ways. 

The sixth grade in our school seemed to 
have chosen the play as a means of ex- 
pressing any emotion or of telling any 
story which came into their minds. 
Everything sooner or later resolved itself 
into some sort of play—holidays, the an- 
nouncement of topics for assemblies, 
national weeks, health lessons, history les- 
sons, and so on. 

When a play was written, the young 
playwright, or playwrights (for often 
two or more children preferred to work 
together), were always permitted to give 
the play. They were in complete charge 
of it. They chose the actors, did the di- 
recting, provided the properties, and saw 
that everything was carried out as it 
should be. Usually these plays were given 
before the entire school in our general 
assemblies. 

The young writers seemed always anx- 
ious for criticism. At the completion of 
each scene, they would say to the teacher, 
“Will you please read this over?” At 
practices, sooner or later, they came in 
for severe criticism by the other children 
in the room. These criticisms were usu- 
ally excellent. 

Perhaps one reason why criticism was 
always received in such a grateful spirit 
was because from the beginning a child’s 
production was his own, recognized as 
such by the whole room and by the teach- 
ers who came into the room. We were 
only helping when we made our sugges- 
tions. If anyone wanted to bring prop- 
erties or costumes, or wanted to take a 
part in the play, he must ask the play- 
wright, not the teacher, for permission. 
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Too often in the elementary grades the 
child’s product is rather ruthlessly taken 
from him without the proper recogni- 
tion, and he loses the interest and pride in 
his work which would otherwise natural- 
ly develop. We say, “Here is a play which 
Sara has written. Let me see—five char- 
acters. Now who will do each of these 
best? Where can we get proper stage 
equipment for such a play?” ‘Those are 
questions we should consider only as a 
last resort. 

The children can solve these problems, 
as well as, and often better than, we can. 
At least it is their right to have the oppor- 
tunity to try. They use good judgment 
in choosing characters, and if they do not 
the first time, they will the next, especi- 
ally after some favorite friend has turned 
out to be a better friend than actor and 
has almost spoiled their play. They are as 
ruthless as teachers, and sometimes more 
so. If a child does not learn his part in a 
given length of time, he loses his oppor- 
tunity and the part is given to another. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
character education. Creative drama in 
the elementary school has its own contri- 
bution to make here. Responsibility and 
co-operation are two things which it can- 
not fail to teach. Sincerity and honesty 
are attributes of all creative work. “Did 
you think of this play all by yourself?” 
I asked a fifth-grade girl. “Yes,” she re- 
plied. “You have never read another like 
it?” I questioned further. “No,” was her 
answer. But another fifth-grade girl had 
read a story which had the same theme, 
and the little playwright had to confess 
that she had read it also. 

Then and there we had a conversation 
about the different kinds of play-writing. 
There is the kind where you base your 
play upon a story or a play or a poem 
which someone else has written. Then 
there is the kind where you use an idea 
which you think is all your own, because 

(Continued on page 73) 























A Scene from “Tommy’s English Lesson” 
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Recitations and a Song for September 














GAY SEPTEMBER 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 


September’s the month 
When I go back to school, 
With new books in a satchel, 
And tablet and rule 
And a box of bright pencils— 
Why—even I, too, 
Feel somehow that oddly 
I’m shining and new! 


LEARNING 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Last year when I was little 
I could only count to three, 
And never could remember 
What the next number could be! 
But now that I’ve grown bigger 
I know more than I did then, 
For I have been in school a month— 
And I can count to ten! 


AT GRANDMA'S HOUSE 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I don’t mind washing dishes 
At Grandma’s house, would you? 
For Grandma has a quaint tea set, 
Of white and gold and blue. 


She has some crystal goblets 
With narrow bands of gold, 
Pearl-handled knives, and silver spoons 


So very thin and old. 


I wash and wipe these precious things, 
I set the table too, 

And handle, oh, so carefully, 
The dishes gold and blue. 


When Grandma tells me stories, 
I’m quiet as a mouse— 

There is no place in all the world 
As nice as Grandma’s house. 


THE DICTIONARY 


GENIEVE P. BRUNKOW 


I hope that I shall never be 
Devoid of curiosity 

About the meaning of a word 
Which I have either seen or heard. 
I hope when of a word I’m wary, 
I'll always seek a dictionary, 

And learn to use it as a friend 

For help and counsel without end. 
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PARTS OF SPEECH 


MARY LOUISE STETSON 


“Ts call a noun? Is call a verb? 
What part of speech is this?” 

When Teacher asked such things of me, 
I often used to miss. 


But now I like all parts of speech. 
They’re picture-puzzle bits. 

And each is what it ought to be 
When I find where it fits. 


“T call to you.” There call’s a verb. 
“T heard your call.” A noun. 

A preposition: “down the street.” 
An adverb: “Going down!” 


It’s fun to watch a picture grow 
From pieces colored bright. 
It’s fun to make good sentences 
From little words used right. 


AN EASY WAY 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Birds slip away without good-by’s, 
When south they go in fall. 

They never have to pack a thing; 
Just up and fly—that’s all. 


SONG: AUTUMN TIME 


(Tune: “Good Night, Ladies”) 
BLANCHE A. STEINHOVER 


Hail the Autumn! 

Merry Autumn! 

Bright gay Autumn, 

We love to see you now. 
Chorus: 
Autumn days are here again, 
Here again, here again, 
Autumn days are here again, 
With frolic, fun, and song. 


You bring brightness, 
You bring lightness, 
You bring gladness 
And wonders to us all! 


O’er field and meadow, 
Through wood and hollow, 

We roam and follow 

Where countless treasures call. 


So here’s to Autumn, 
Brilliant Autumn, 
Hurrah for Autumn! 
With days so gay and fair. 





AT THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


The man who takes my picture knows 
Exactly how a child should pose. 


He tells me where and how to stand, 
And moves my foot, and turns my hand. 


He says my chin is ’most too high, 
And could I drop it, if I try? 


And I’m not smiling just the way 


That he had hoped I would today. 


And then he says I’m wrong, because 
I’ve moved a bit from where I was. 


But since I’ve been myself so long 
You’d think I’d know when I was wrong! 


I COOK 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I have a book of recipes 
To tell me how to cook. 

On Saturdays I sometimes think 
It is my favorite book. 


One morning I cooked breakfast: 
The bacon, eggs, and toast— 

And Daddy said, “Hooray! Hooray! 
You’re my favorite cook—almost.” 


I didn’t mind the “almost,” 

For that just means that Mother 
Is the cook that Dad and I 

Like more than any other. 


GEOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 


I think geography is fun! 
Upon the map, with care, 

I trace strange countries, one by one, 
And travel ev’rywhere! 


I seek out cities far away, 
Follow down rivers blue, 

Trace here a lake, and there a bay, 
Whose names to me are new! 


I visit China and Japan; 
I journey down the Rhine! 
Then, trav’ling with a caravan, 
A “desert ship” is mine; 


I wander in far Timbuctoo; 
In India’s plains I trek! 

The vales of Greece I wander through, 
And Brazil’s rivers check! 


To all these places on the map 
I travel, and with ease! 

An open book upon my lap, 
I sail the seven seas! 
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Happy Homes 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


T. B. 


R. S. 
W. B. 
TAM. 
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There are homes that stand on bus-y cit-y streets, | With mo-tor cars rush-ing by, And homes on 
Chil-dren say “Good-by,” and trav-el on a__ bus, Ride bi-cy-cles up and down. They walk a- 


qui-et coun-try roads, Where fields and pas-tures lie. But each child feels that one of these Means 
long a shad-y path That takes them in-to town. It’s here and there and ev-'ry-where The 





more than all the rest. He’s hap-py there, with love and care, For his own dear home is best. 
chil-dren love to roam. They go a-way for work and play, But they al-ways come back home. 





T. B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R. S., rhythm sticks; W. B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine, S indicates shake. 
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A Puppet Play 


SALLY'S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


SILOMA HUNT ANDREW 


CHARACTERS 


BopBY—A little boy, in overalls. 

saLLy—A little girl, in bluebell cos- 
tume. 

AMANDA—A colored nurse. 

BLINKY—An elf, dressed in green. 


STAGE SETTING 


Backdrop and wings may be curtains, 
or, preferably, a painted outdoor scene. 
The stage is set with a garden wall across 
the back with an angle of the wall going 
downstage right to wing. A little to right 
of center back is an imposing red gate that 
swings, making an entrance from Sally’s 
yard into Bobby’s. The wall just left of 
gate is low enough to sit on, but is higher 
at left center and also at right of gate. 
The elf is hiding behind the wall at left 
center when the play starts, and makes his 
entrance from there, so the wall must be 
high enough to hide him. The gate is at- 
tached to the high wall piece at right. 
(Suggestion: Wall-may be made by cov- 
ering oblong-shaped boxes of different 
heights with scenic paper to simulate a 
stone wall. This makes a wall in sections 
which may be arranged easily to fit stage.) 
In front of wall is a seesaw at left center, 
large enough for puppets to use. It should 
be nailed to a standard or fastened to the 
floor with tape or tacks to make it stable. 
An imposing stone, large enough for a 
puppet to hide behind, is downstage left. 
As the play opens, footlights and side spot 
are shining on Bobby, who is downstage 
left on knees by stone, digging. 


THE PLay 


BOBBY—Hlere, you worms, come here. 
What a nice, fat, juicy one! (Holds up 
imaginary worm to gloat over it. It ap- 
parently wriggles from his fingers.) Oh, 
where did you go? I don’t want to lose 
you. Oh, there you are. Come here, I’ve 
got you now. (Lifts it up and puts it in 
an imaginary can behind rock.) 

(Sally enters right and stands behind 
wall watching.) 

SALLY—Hello, Bobby, what are you do- 
ing? 

BOBBY—Digging worms. Look at this 
one. (Turns to get worm from can.) 

SALLY (furning away and covering 
eyes) —I will not. Don’t. I hate worms. 

AutTsor’s Note: I wish to give due credit to the 
Hamburg Puppet Guild, which co-operated in working 


out the mechanics of staging and other details in the 
production of this play. 


BOBBY (moving forward teasingly)— 
But look, Sally. He is such a beauty. 


_ Come on. Take a look. 


SALLY—Don’t, Bobby. Stop it. I'll go 
home if you do. 

BOBBY (putting it back)—Oh, all 
right. It’s a good thing you aren’t a fish. 

SALLY (furning around cautiously)— 
Why aren’t you dressed up for my birth- 
day party, Bobby? 

BOBBY (sifting on rock)—Er-ah, your 
birthday party! (He feigns surprise.) Is 
today your birthday? 

SALLY (stamping her foot and pushing 
gate open with hand) —Bobby, you know 
it’s my birthday and I’m having a party. 

BOBBY (nonchalantly)—Oh, Sally, I 
must have forgotten. Say, is that why 
you’re all rigged up? (Stands.) 

saLLy (brightening a little)—To be 
sure. This is my costume. 

BOBBY (walking toward her)—Come 
on in and let’s see it. 

SALLY (coming through gate, whirling 
downstage right, and showing off dress) — 
Do you like it? 

BOBBY—Sure, it’s swell. 
wardly, admiring her.) 

SALLY (changing mood abruptly)— 
Bobby, why aren’t you coming to my 
party? 

BOBBY—Oh, I have to go fishing. 
Got my worms and everything. (Throws 
leg over seesaw and sits.) 

SALLY (swinging on gate)—We’re go- 
ing to have lots of fun. A magician and 
everything. 

BOBBY (standing up)—A magician! 
Honest? (Sinks down again.) 


(Stands awk- 


SALLY (coming toward him)—Is some- 
thing the matter, Bobby? Are you cross 
at me? 

BopBY—Of course not! Do I look 
cross? (Stands and beckons to her.) 
Come on, let’s play. What do you say? 

saLLY—Oh, I can’t. I might tear my 
costume. 

BoBBY (sidling around her)—What’s it 
supposed to be? 

SALLY—I’m a bluebell. 

BOBBY—W here’s the bell? Let me ring 
it. (He tries to pull her hair.) 

SALLY—Stop it. You know perfectly 
well a bluebell is a flower. 

BOBBY—Oh, well, skip it. Let’s take a 
ride. Want to? (Goes to far end of see- 
saw.) 

SALLY—I will, if you promise not to 
bounce me. 

BOBBY—AIl right. 
both do.) Tl promise. 

SALLY—W here shall we ride? 

BOBBY— Is Mars far enough? 

SALLY—Let’s just go up on a cloud. 

BOBBY—Don’t pick a rain cloud. 

SALLY—Never mind, the cloud fairies 
will have umbrellas. 

BOBBY (bouncing her and exclaiming 
with disgust) —Fairies! 

SALLY—Stop it, Bobby, stop it! 
promised you wouldn’t. 

BOBBY—Well, skip the fairies then, 
What are you going to have to eat at your 
party? 

SALLY—Oh, the best things, Bobby! 
(Enumerates.) Real tea sandwiches, all 
we want. Pink lemonade that’s really 
pink. Ice cream in molds, and a cake with 
marshmallow frosting and pink trim- 
mings this high. (Demonstrates.) 

BOBBY—Hey, stop. I can’t take it. 

SALLY—You could come if you wanted 
to. Why don’t you? 

BOBBY (stopping the seesaw) —Well, I 
haven’t any. costume. 

(Continued on page 84) 


Get on. (They 


You 


The Stage Setting for “Sally's Birthday Party,” with the Puppets, Blinky, Sally, and Bobby 
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H WHAT is your favorite way of spending an evening 
at home between dinner and bedtime? Some girls and 
boys like to have Mother or Father tell them stories; some 
FAMILY LIFE TOD AY like to play and sing, or listen to the radio; many choose to 
play with toys, or work puzzles, or read books. All chil- 
dren have not had homes like yours. Perhaps you would 
like to learn about families of other times and places. 


This sixteen-page unit deals with the subject of home life. 
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The Family—Long Ago and Now 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


@ THE family as an institution is the 

backbone of every nation. In early 
prehistoric times, each family was suf- 
ficient unto itself. Later on, families 
learned to help one another provide for 
their daily needs. 

The colonial home furnished protection 
for its own members. Religious instruc- 
tion was a part of the daily life of the 
home. There were a few community 
festivities, but the home was the center of 
social gatherings. Education consisted 
mostly of learning the duties in the house 
and on the farm. 

The family is now no longer the pro- 
tector of its household. The government 
provides a policing force for this purpose. 
Schools have taken over most of the edu- 
cation of the children. Churches have 
become the center of religious education. 
Recreation is found outside the home. 

During the child’s early years, the home 
must help him adjust himself to the im- 
mediate neighborhood and to the world 
outside. As the child gets older, the 
school aids the family in training him. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates IV, VI, and X, while sug- 
gestions for teaching the unit on each of 
these grade levels will be found below. ] 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. An understanding of the difference 
between farm life and city life. 

2. A clear idea of different types of 
homes. 

3. A realization of the fact that home 
habits are a result of the environment in 
which one lives. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Houses around the world. 

2. A visit to a milk-bottling factory. 

3. A visit to the stores. 

4. How children can help on a farm. 

5. How children can help at home in 
the city. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. A realization of the fact that a child 
is a part of the home life. 

2. An understanding of one’s own re- 
sponsibility toward helping make home 
comfortable. 

D. Desired abilities— 

1. To read understandingly. 

2. To tell a story pertaining to the unit 
clearly and interestingly. 

3. To show by drawings or projects 
that ideas have been grasped intelligently. 





PLATE I 


E. Activities— 

1. Act out all the things a child would 
do in one day on a farm. 

2. Play home in an apartment house. 
Show the difference, in your play, be- 
tween city life and country life. 

3. Draw pictures showing different 
types of homes in a city. 

F. Bibliography— 

Baker, Clara Belle; Reed, Mary Maud; 
and Baker, Edna Dean: Friends in 
Town and Country (Bobbs-Merrill). 
Stories and pictures. 

Hardy, Marjorie: New Stories (Wheel- 
er). Shows the difference between 
farm life and city life. 

Johnston, Orta Taggart: A Picture Book 
of Houses around the World (Harter). 

O’Donnell, Mabel; and Carey, Alice E.: 
Alice and Jerry Books, First Reader 
(Row Peterson). Stories of city and 
country life, with pictures. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To gain a knowledge of how home 
life began. , 

2. To learn how prehistoric men bet- 
tered their mode of life by becoming in- 
terdependent. 

3. To prepare an interesting back- 
ground for the study of history. 

B. Titles for supplementary study lessons 
and problems— 

1. How man could live in a world 
where there was nothing man-made. 

2. The different stages in man’s hunt 
for food. 

3. How man developed language. 

4. The art of prehistoric man. 

5. How and why plans for group liv- 
ing developed. 

6. Trade among prehistoric people. 

C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To interpret factual material intel- 
ligently. 

2. To give that material to others in 
the form of drawings and stories. 

3. To show intelligent interpretation 
of material by the construction and reliv- 
ing of scenes read about. 

4. To work co-operatively with others. 
D. Desired habits— 

1. Reading carefully for new ideas. 

2. Rereading material before forming 
an opinion about solving a problem. 

3. Seeking information from available 
pictures, museums, and institutions. 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of home life. 





E. Activities— 

1. Visit a museum where prehistoric 
life is represented. 

2. Collect pictures showing different 
periods of prehistoric life. Arrange pic- 
tures in a booklet in correct order. 

F. Bibliography— 
Kelty, Mary G.: How Our Civilization 

Began (Ginn). Stories and test games. 
Van Loon, Hendrik W.: Story of Man- 

kind (Garden City Pub. Co.). An in- 

teresting tale of the beginnings of life. 
Wells, Margaret E.: How the Present 

Came from the Past, Book I (Mac- 

millan). Stories, pictures, and myths. 
Woodburn, James A.; and Hill, Howard 

C.: Historic Background of Our 

United States (Longmans Green). 

Stories, activities, and tests. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 
1. To understand the hardships which 

formed the foundation of our country. 

2. To show the responsibility taken by 
the children of early times. 

3. To further the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of early American furnishings. 
B. Titles for supplementary study lessons 
and problems— 

1. How the colonists obtained light. 

2. Cooking utensils and the fireplace. 

3. Dress of the colonists. 

4. How hand weaving was done. 

5. How the Indians affected the home 
life of the colonists. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. Sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of other people. 

2. Understanding of today’s problems 
through the study of colonial problems. 

3. An appreciation of the importance 
of our natural resources. 

D. Activities— 

1. Visit a textile manufacturing plant. 
Learn how cotton, wool, and flax are 
woven today. 

2. Visit a museum exhibiting early 
American things. 

3. The boys might construct a colonial 
kitchen, making the -furniture, and the 
kitchen and dining-room utensils. The 
girls might make colonial costumes. 

E. Bibliography— 

Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin: Children of the 
Hand crafts (Viking Press). Seventeen 
true stories. 

Earle, Alice Morse: Home Life in Colo- 
nial Days, and Child Life in Colonial 
Days (Macmillan). Information on 
habits and duties of the period. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell; and Chapman, 
Annie Bliss: How Our Grandfathers 
Lived (Macmillan). Events in early 
American life after colonial days. 

Tillinghast, L. Morton; and Colman, Edna 
M.: Colonial Life in America (Owen) . 
Home and community life; industry. 
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Culver Service 


Prehistoric man hunted the cave bear for food and clothing. This was 
dangerous work, since man had only the crudest weapons. 


Culver Service 


The women and girls of colonial days spent much time spinning flax 
and wool, since all clothes and household fabrics were made at home. 


W. naw Boller 
One of the interesting tasks which most farm children do is to feed 
the animals. This young farmer is raising a lamb on a bottle. 
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American Museum of Natural History, from Culver Service 


These heads, reconstructed from skeletal remains, show two men of the Old Stone 
Age—at the left, an early type; at the right, the later Cro-Magnon cave dweller. 
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Gallowa 
In colonial mansions, such as Washingston’s home at Mount Vernon, the dining 
room was pleasant and dignified, with beautiful furnishings. 


Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway : 
Like some ancient peoples, many Filipinos build their houses on tall piles. 
They are cooler than houses on the ground, and floods do not reach them. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Home Life Today 


Lesson I 
Patry AND Bos ON A FARM 


i. Would you see more animals in the 
city or on a farm? 

2. Which would have more work to 
do, a boy on a farm or a boy in a city? 


Bob lives on a farm in the country. 

Bob’s home is a big house. 

The living room, dining room, and 
kitchen are downstairs. 

The bedrooms are upstairs. 

There is a big yard around Bob’s house. 

Bob helps his mother keep the weeds 
out of the flower garden. 

One day Bob went into the kitchen. 

His mother was making strawberry 
jam. 

Bob had picked the strawberries for her. 

Bob said, “Mother, I wish I had some- 
one to play with.” 

Mother said, “Patty is coming for a 
week’s visit.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Bob. 

Patty, Bob’s cousin, lived in a near-by 
city. 

Bob played with his collie dog, Rover, 
until his mother called him to dinner. 

Rover lived outdoors most of the time. 
He liked to roam about the farm. 

Bob was glad when Patty finally came. 

Patty helped Bob gather the eggs and 
feed the chickens. When Patty threw the 
corn, the hen would call, “Cluck! Cluck!” 
Then her five little chicks would come 
running to eat the grain. They would 
call, “Peep! Peep!” 

Patty liked to watch the animals on the 
farm—the sheep with their lambs, a cow 
with a pretty calf, and Betsy, the farm 
horse, and her cute colt. 

One day the turkey gobbler frightened 
Patty. He ran at her and called “Gobble! 
Gobble!” 

One morning Bob’s father said to Patty 
and Bob, “How would you like to help 
pick the vegetabies for market?” 

“Oh, we'd like to do that,” they cried. 

They hurried off to the vegetable gar- 
den with many baskets. 

They picked green peas and string 
beans. 

They pulled lettuce, radishes, and on- 
ions, and helped tie them in bundles. 

They helped Bob’s mother wash the 
vegetables clean. 

They helped Bob’s father pile the truck 
with baskets of vegetables. 

Patty had a good time during her week 
on the farm. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw pictures of farm animals. 

2. Draw pictures to show how each 
animal helps the farmer. 


Lesson II 
Patry AND BoB IN THE Clty 


1. Why are traffic laws necessary in a 
city? 
2. Where does one get vegetables in a 


~ city? 


Bob went on a train to the city to visit 
his cousin Patty. 

Patty and her father met Bob at the 
railroad station, and took him to their 
home in an automobile. 

Bob liked to look in the store windows 
as they passed by. 

Bob saw a policeman at the corner. 

He also saw a sign. It said, “Stop.” 

The policeman put out his hand. 

Patty’s father stopped the car. 

Presently the sign said “Go.” 
they went on again. 

One building they passed Patty said 
was the public library. 

They drove through a beautiful park. 

Patty said, “That large building by the 
lake is a museum.” 

They saw many beautiful churches and 
big houses with broad lawns. 

Finally they stopped in front of a brick 
building several stories high. 

“This is where we live,” said Patty. 

“What a big house!” said Bob. 

“Oh, we don’t live in all of it. It is an 
apartment building. We live in just one 
apartment.” 

Bob was surprised to hear that in the 
apartment the bedrooms were on the same 
floor as the living and dining rooms. 

When Patty’s father opened the front 
door of their apartment, a cute little dog 
jumped at them. 

Patty and Bob took the dog, Snip, out 
for a walk. 

“Why do you put that leash on your 
dog, Patty?” asked Bob. 

“Dogs are not allowed to run loose in 
the city. Besides we would be afraid that 
he would get run over,” said Patty. 

Bob noticed then that streetcars and 
many automobiles were passing on ‘the 
street. 

Patty said that some streetcars ran on 
tracks high over one’s head. She told Bob 
that they were called elevated trains. 

When they were back from taking 
Snip for a walk, Patty turned on the 
radio, and they listened to some stories. 

The next morning when Bob and Patty 
were in the kitchen, Bob was surprised to 
see a man leaving milk in bottles. 

“Where does he get his milk?” asked 
Bob. 

“He buys his milk from a big bottling 
factory. The farmers take their milk to 


Then 
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the trains in trucks. Then the trains or 
trucks bring it to the factory,” explained 
Patty’s mother. 

Later in the morning Bob was surprised 
to hear Patty’s mother go to the telephone 
and order groceries. She told Bob that 
the groceries would be delivered to their 
apartment. 

“How different everything is in the 
city!” exclaimed Bob. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of a policeman di- 
recting traffic. 

2. Draw a picture of a milkman deliy- 
ering bottles of milk. 


Lesson III 
Wuat Bos LEARNED ABOUT 
Ciry Homes 


1. Which would be bigger, a farm 
home or a city home? 

2. Does the kind of home you live in 
have anything to do with how you live? 


One day Bob, Patty, and Patty’s mother 
rode downtown on an elevated train. 

Bob saw many different kinds of homes 
as they were riding. 

He saw long blocks of brick buildings, 
six or seven stories high. There were fire 
escapes on the buildings. 

On some of the fire escapes he saw ba- 
bies, cats, dogs, and plants. 

He saw pillows, blankets, and mattress- 
es hung up for airing. 

He saw washings hung on clotheslines 
high in the air. 

He could see through one of the win- 
dows. It looked like a small room crowd- 
ed with people. 

Patty’s mother said that these buildings 
were Called tenements. 

Bob saw rows of little houses all built 
together. 

“Why are these houses built in a row?” 
asked Bob. 

“It’s cheaper to build houses in a row 
than to build them separately,” said 
Patty’s mother. 

There were windows at the front and 
at the back. There were no yards. 

“Where do the children play?” said 
Bob. 

“Children sometimes play in the school- 
yard,” said Patty. 

“Sometimes they play in public play- 
grounds,” said Patty’s mother. 

“T think I like my big, comfortable 
farmhouse best,” said Bob. 

“And I like our apartment best,” said 
Patty. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of a large, attrac- 
tive farmhouse. 

2. Draw a picture of an apartment 
building. 

3. Draw a picture of a tenement. 

4. Draw a picture of a streetcar on 
tracks high overhead. 
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J. C, Allen & Son, from R. I. Nesmith 
In the country, there is plenty of room, and each family can have a whole house and a big yard. 
There are other buildings near by, for the animals, farm machinery, and farm products. 


Ewing Galloway 
The apartment houses in a city make it possible 
for many families to live in a small area. 


Masts Seacheri, from RL Nesmith ry J. C. Allen, from Ewing Galloway Ewing Galloway 
Elevated trains provide rapid transportation Girls and boys who live on a farm help pick Tall buildings and heavy traffic are 
for persons in some large cities. vegetables in the garden. sights to city girls and boys. 
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Ewing Galloway ; i Pubtishers Photo Service 


Children who live in tenements have no yards in which to play. Cities often provide 


Vegetables grown on farms near the city are taken to market 
playgrounds for these girls and boys, and a supervisor to direct their games and 


by truck. There grocers buy them to sell to city housewives. 
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.. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Family Life in Prehistoric Times 


Lesson I 
How Earty Man Took Care 
oF His FAMILy 


1. What does the word “prehistoric” 
mean? 

2. How did historians learn about pre- 
historic man and his life? 


In the Old Stone Age, more than a 
hundred thousand years ago, the earth 
was all jungle land. It was warm all the 
time. There were many fierce animals. 
Some of them, such as the mammoth, the 
mastodon, and the saber-toothed tiger, no 
longer live. Others were like the wild 
animals that we know today. 

The people who lived then were short 
and bowlegged, with matted hair that 
hung to their shoulders. Their bodies 
were covered with long, coarse hair, and 
they wore no clothing. They had narrow, 
bulging foreheads, broad, flat noses, al- 
most no chins, and small eyes which 
peered everywhere. 

Families in those days had no homes. 
They wandered around in search of food. 
They ate berries, herbs, wild fruits, nuts, 
and bird eggs. Sometimes they killed 
birds or small beasts with a stone or club. 

At night they slept wherever they hap- 
pened to be. They might climb into a 
tree, or find a hollow in the ground and 
fill it with leaves. Then, huddled together 
in a heap to keep warm and protect them- 
selves from danger, they slept until the 
bright sunshine woke them. 

After thousands of years had gone by, 
these people learned to use fire and to live 
in caves. The bones of some of them have 
been found. By studying these bones, 
scientists have been able to tell us how 
early man looked. 


Things to do— 

1. Collect or draw pictures of early 
man. 

2. Construct a panorama to show a 
jungle forest. Put a family of the Old 
Stone Age in this setting. (The figures 
may be made of cardboard.) 


Lesson II 
How Man LEARNED TO LIVE 
More COMFORTABLY 


1. Why do you eat good, well-cooked 
food instead of raw food? 

2. How do you happen to have clothes 
that keep you warm and comfortable? 


The climate of the earth was warm and 
tropical for many generations, and man 
had no trouble obtaining what he needed 
in order to live. But at last, in the 
northern parts of the world, the climate 
changed. No one knows just why, but 


great sheets of ice formed in the north, 
and gradually extended southward. The 
weather became colder and colder. Liv- 
ing things—man, animals, plants—had to 


change their way of life or perish. 


Man learned that the fur of animals 
would keep him warm. So he trapped 
fur-bearing animals, and clothed himself 
and his family in their skins. He learned 
how to fasten skins together, by using 
narrow strips of skin for “thread,” and 
using a splinter of bone or wood for a 
needle. With this needle and thread he 
could fasten as many skins together as he 
needed. He learned to make various other 
tools, and invented many weapons and 
utensils. 

Although the skins helped keep man 
and his family warm, they were not suf- 
ficient during the bitter cold nights. Man 
decided that the caves where the wild ani- 
mals lived would afford good shelter. He 
had seen lightning set fire to trees in the 
forest. He learned that striking two 
stones together made sparks. If wood or 
leaves caught the sparks a fire was started. 
So he began building fires in the caves to 
help keep his family warm and to scare 
the wild beasts away. 

Man probably discovered by accident 
how to cook his food. Some meat, per- 
haps, fell into the fire and was not rescued 
until it was well cooked. 

As the centuries went by, food became 
harder to obtain, so man made better 
weapons and sharper knives. He invented 
spears with points of flint fastened to a 
wooden stick by means of tough strips of 
leather. Finally he made the bow and 
arrow. All this took thousands of years. 

The cave dwellers who lived in Europe 
twenty thousand years ago were tall, well- 
built, and intelligent. We call them the 
Cro-Magnon race, because the first of 
their remains that scientists found were 
at Cro-Magnon, France. Many of their 
interesting cave homes have been found 
in France and Spain. There are paintings 
on the walls, showing the animals that 
they hunted for food. 

In a Cro-Maghon family, the father 
hunted and fished constantly in order to 
provide sufficient food. The mother sewed 
the skins, took care of the children, and 
did the work of the cave. The children 
helped their mother and father when they 
became old enough. Is this anything like 
home life today? 


Things to do— 
1. Dress dolls in cave-man costumes. 
2. Make tools and weapons such as 
those used by the cave man. 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of home life. 





Lesson III 
How THE First COMMUNITIES 
WERE SETTLED 


1. Why would houses built over water 
be safer than those on land? 

2. Is there any advantage in living in 
villages or cities? 


As the climate of what is now Europe 
became warmer and more settled, new- 
comers migrated there from other parts 
of the world. These people of the New 
Stone Age had better ways of living than 
the Cro-Magnon people. They had tamed 
some of the wild animals, such as goats 
and cattle, and this helped them to avoid 
famine, because they could have fresh 
meat whenever they wanted it. Families 
discovered other uses for the animals be- 
sides furnishing meat. Some gave milk, 
and others could pull heavy loads. 

The climate was becoming warmer, and 
man began to consider a home on top of 
the earth. At first his house was a dome- 
like structure of slender sticks woven to- 
gether, and covered with skins. Later, he 
laid logs one above the other and filled in 
the cracks between the logs with mud or 
clay. Such homes were permanent. 

Mankind learned to till the soil and raise 
crops. The people made rude plows which 
were drawn by cattle. After a family had 
worked a piece of ground for a while, it 
felt that it owned the ground, and so the 
ideas of ownership of land and property 
rights were born. 

Many different kinds of pottery dishes 
were molded and beautifully decorated. 
Man’s tools became finer and finer and 
were carefully polished. To light their 
homes, these people used a hollowed-out 
vessel made of chalk or limestone in 
which fat or oil was burned. 

Hand looms were made and cloth was 
woven by the women. At first strips of 
leather and bark were used. Later, wool 
was spun and woven; flax was grown, and 
linen was made. 

The prehistoric people who built the 
best homes were the lake dwellers, who 
lived in Switzerland. They built their 
houses over the water, placing them on 
platforms resting on posts or piles. To 
get to their houses, these people had 
bridges, which they could remove in case 
of attack. 

The lake dwellers realized how helpful 
it was to live together in villages or cities. 
Every community needs a head, so they 
chose a man to act as chief. This is how 
government began. From the time when 
people began to live in communities, civ- 
ilization went forward with ever increas- 
ing speed. 

Things to do— 

1. Make farm implements like those 
used by the lake dwellers. 

2. Make pottery out of clay. Paint 


your pottery. 
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Ewing Galloway 
These men of the Old Stone Age are shown before an actual shelter cave dis- They have been making flint instruments, and are excited by the appearance 
covered in France. Notice how they differ in appearance from modern man. of woolly rhinoceroses. The chief hunter prepares to attack the animals. 


Ewing Galloway 
The cave dwellers known as the Cro-Magnon race were skillful artists. Their working on a great fresco of woolly mammoths. They look very different from 
work can still be seen on the walls of caves in France. Here they are shown the cave people of earlier prehistoric times shown in the picture above. 


AES OETA OEE Soe oe met 


by > fis 

twing Gallo 

The people of the Neolithic, or New Stone, Age, who followed the Cro-Magnon They built tents, they had sharp, polished edges on their stone weapons, and 
people, were not such fine artists, but they had found new ways of living. they tamed the wild dog to help them in hunting. They used bows and arrows. 
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Primitive Arts in Handcraft c= 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 











Chisel Arrowhead 





M EARLY man made his tools and weapons 
from sticks and stones. When a need arose, 
he used what he had at hand for the purpose. 
To make an ax, find a stone something like A. 
Make a wooden handle like 4. Wedge stone into 
opening and make tight with two small stones. 


wee 
= Use a long pliable sapling branch like 5 asa 

















handle for axhead, B. Place axhead at point 
where branch first begins to bend easily, and 
tighten by wrapping the tapering end around 
the larger part. Fasten with leather thongs. 

Find a sharp stone with a fine cutting point 
as C. For a handle get a forked stick like c. 
Strap stone and handle together with leather. 

For a hoe handle use a sturdy branch witha 
sharp crook in it. To this, bind a sharp stone. 
The chisel is easily made similar to the ax. 

Flint spears and arrowheads must be sharp and 
light. Wedge spearhead or arrowhead into end 
of pole or arrow and bind with thongs. 








Axes or Hammers 



























































Flint Spear 


M WHEN people first began to wear clothing it 

was made of animal skins. Cotton flannel 
dyed a dark brown, unbleached muslin, flour sacks, 
burlap bags, and paper cambric make good imita- 
tion leather and fur. 

Two simple costumes made of fur or leather, 
and having one shoulder strap, are shown here. A 
shoulder strap for a weapon was hung on the oppo- 
site shoulder. The belt is leather. 

Sandals were made of rushes tightly woven to- 
gether or of heavy leather. Two sketches show 
the use of leather strapping, and another shows a 
shoe, leather gathered about foot to ankle height 
and fastened with leather thongs. Leggings were 
made by wrapping animal skins around the legs. 

Awls were used for boring holes to carry the 
leather straps. A bear-tooth awl, and a bone nee- 
dle and pin, are shown here, with necklaces of 
shells or teeth strung on leather thongs. 


Rensaaais 
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Mario Seacherl, from Lonel Crean 
The art of basket weaving has changed little through the HM PRIMITIVE woman used rushes, splints, and reed in making 
years. Splints are still cut from logs by hand. hock f f | G kill d | d canhi 
askets for family use. Great skill was developed as nimble 

fingers wove or plaited the materials into artistic designs. 

The simple basket shown in A can be made of paper, rushes, reed, 
or hickory or spruce splints. To make such a basket measuring 6” 
x 4” x 3”, select material 14” long for woof strips and 12” long for 
warp strips. Width of material will determine number of strips. 
Taper ends. Indicate on strips by dots where the sides are to begin. 





B Start weaving bottom by putting center pieces in first. Weave over 
one, under one. Push strips close together with finger or tool. | 
When bottom is finished, bend sides up and. continue weaving me 
over one, under one, until basket is 3” high (step 1). The remain- pl 


ing inch is to be turned down on the inside of the basket and fas- 
tened by slipping each piece under the nearest horizontal strip 
(step 2). 
Next bind around the top edge two strips of material equal in 
length to the perimeter of the basket, plus enough for lapping (step 
4} 3). If paper or splints are used, /%2” or 4%” width is suitable. In i) 
reed, use No. 4, or larger. P| 
Weaving with reed is shown in B. Use No. 4 reed for spokes, No. 
3 for weaver. Reed must be soaked in water before using. Hot 
water requires about thirty minutes, cold water an hour or more. 
Use an uneven number of spokes. See that spokes are equally 
placed, and that weaver is packed smoothly as it goes over and un- 
der the spokes. Before starting on sides of basket, soak in water | 
again for a little while. Then bend each spoke very gently, using ay 
pliers. To finish basket, slip the end of each spoke down beside the a 
spoke next to it. A design may be made by weaving over two and 
under one, by using two strands of reed weaver, or by using col- 
ored reeds. 











Raffia, grasses, or long pine needles may be wrapped and sewed ' 
together to make basket as in C. A number of strands of raffia, for | 
instance, are bound together by wrapping them with an additional 
strand threaded in a large needle. Make a coil as you wrap, by sew- | 

‘Sih ieee healt aiian ing with an over-and-over stitch. Dye grasses with berry juices, 
with the subject of home life. stain of bark, or nut hulls. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


Life in Colonial Homes 


Lesson I 
How THE CoLoNists MADE 
Tuer Homes 


1. If you were stranded on a deserted 
island, how would you go about providing 
shelter for yourself? 

2. Are there any places in the world 
where men have to resort to more or less 
primitive homes? 

3. Are there any places in the United 
States where the one-room log cabin is 
still used? 


Imagine yourself a pioneer settler on 
American shores. Of course the first 
thing you would think of would be shel- 
ter. That is what the colonists first 
thought about. They found themselves 
in a richly wooded land. There were 
many magnificent trees, but there were 
no sawmills and very few saws. 

There were quantities of clay and lime- 
stone on every side; yet there were no fa- 
cilities with which to make brick and 
mortar. Great bowlders of granite and 
rock were everywhere, but there was not 
a single means for cutting, drawing, or 
using stone. What did the colonists do? 

In Pennsylvania, New York, Massachu- 
setts, and possibly other states, the settlers 
dug caves (dugouts) in the sides of the 
hills. The Pennsylvania dugout homes, on 
the banks or low cliffs near the river 
front, were dug out about four feet deep. 
Then walls were built up of sod or earth 
laid on poles or brush, so that really only 
half of the chamber was under ground. 
The roof was made of layers of tree limbs 
covered over with sod or bark, or rushes 
and bark. ‘The chimneys were built of 
cobblestone or sticks of wood, mortared 
with clay and grass. 

Many of the English copied the homes 
of the Indians. In the South the wigwams 
were made of plaited rush or grass mats, 
or of deerskins fastened on a frame, or of 
tree boughs rudely piled into a shelter. 
Layers of palmetto leaves were used in 
the southernmost part of our country. 
The half-faced camp, with one open side 
which served for door and windows, was 
used in the middle and southern states. 

The wigwams and dugouts were usually 
temporary homes, for, although the early 
settler had no sawmills or brickkilns or 
stonecutters, he had his broadax. With 
this he constructed his log cabin. It was 
made of round logs halved together at the 
corners. The cracks were filled with 
wedges of wood or clay. The roofs were 
made of logs or bark and thatch on poles. 
The windows of our first houses were 
made of oiled paper, and all had heavy 
wooden shutters to protect them. 






A type of house favored by the Eng- 
lish settlers had a single room on the 
ground floor and a huge chimney at one 
end. A narrow ladder led to a sleeping 
loft above. Some of these houses were 


“made of whole logs, and clapboards were 


nailed over the chinks and cracks. Others 
had lighter frames with boards pinned on 
perpendicularly with wooden pins. 

When tobacco brought wealth to the 
southern planter, his home became a 
spacious mansion. There were separate 
buildings for the kitchen, stable, barn, 
coach house, hen house, smokehouse, 
dovecot, and milk room, and houses for 
the overseer and the servants. 

By 1700, the cities in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey were using 
stone and mortar for building. A clay 
oven was built beside each house. These 
houses had balconies running the entire 
length of the second story. In New Eng- 
land, for nearly a half century, most 
houses were cottages with thatched roofs. 
Many of the Boston homes were made of 


wood. 


Things to do— 

1. Make models of the different kinds 
of colonial homes. Arrange them in your 
room in proper time sequence. 

2. Draw pictures showing the evolu- 
tion of the American home. Make your 
pictures into a frieze. 


Lesson II 
How THE GIRLS AND Boys oF CoLONIAL 
Days HELPED IN THEIR Homes 


1. How many tasks must you perform 
in a day’s time? 

2. How many hours a day do you have 
when you can do just whatever you wish? 

3. Do you think that children should 


work as many hours as adults? 


Life in colonial days was not easy. 
There were no stores. Colonial people 
were entirely independent. Every farm 
produced its food, drink, medicinal herbs, 
fuel, lighting, shelter, and clothing. 

The farmer in colonial times raised 
sheep and flax, with the help of his sons. 
His wife spun the wool and flax, knit 
stockings and mittens, and wove linen 
and woolen cloth. The girls helped their 
mothers with the housework. 

One type of work that the boys hailed 
with glee was sugar making in the sugar 
camp, early in the spring when the snow 
was still on the ground. 

As soon as the girls could hold knitting 
needles, they started to knit stockings. 
Little boys had to knit their own sus- 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of home life. 


penders. In their more leisurely mo- 
ments, the girls were taught embroidery. 
Of course they were also taught all forms 
of regular sewing. Every little girl who 
was well brought up made a sampler. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a model of a spinning wheel. 

2. Make a sampler. 

3. Read further about colonial life, and 
report on any one of the children’s duties 
which interested you most. 


Lesson III 
Foop OF THE COLONISTS AND 
How It Was SERVED 


1. What do you think makes our din- 
ner tables today most attractive? 

2. Do you eat with your family when 
they have company? 

3. Do your little sisters and brothers 
eat at the table when there is company? 


The early colonists’ dining table was a 
long, narrow board, sometimes only three 
feet wide, with no legs attached to it. It 
was put on supports shaped something 
like sawhorses. The table linen was beau- 
tiful. It was spun, woven, and bleached 
at home by the colonial mothers and their 
daughters. 

Clumsy wooden trenchers often took 
the place of plates. A trencher was a 
block of wood hollowed out in the middle, 
ten or twelve inches square, and three or 
four inches deep. Often two children or 
a man and his wife would eat out of one 
trencher. 

Round pewter platters were heaped 
high with meat and vegetable stew. Meats 
were usually made into hash or stew or 
soup. Cereals boiled in porridge, and 
sometimes baked in loaves, formed a large 
part of the colonists’ fare. 

Spoons could be used to eat this kind of 
food. Many of the spoons were made of 
pewter. Great leather jacks or jugs held 
beer or milk. Gourds, horns, wooden 
cups, or pewter cans were used for drink- 
ing cups. Besides the lack of forks on the 
early colonists’ table, there were no glass, 
no china, no covered dishes, and no sau- 
cers. 

The seats were long narrow benches 
without a back. In many homes, the chil- 
dren were not allowed to sit while eating. 
They stood by the side of the table or be- 
hind their parents or some other grown 
person through the entire meal. They 
were supposed to eat in absolute silence. 
In the homes where the children were al- 
lowed to sit at the table, they had to ob- 
serve strict rules of behavior. 


Things to do— 

1. Make models of colonial dishes and 
eating utensils. 

2. Set a table as it was set during 
colonial times. 

3. Read further about colonial table 
utensils and customs. Report to class. 
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Ewing Galloway - ee Ps , ; The master craftsmen took 


The four-posted bed, the highboy, the wide floor boards, the decorative door - . special pride in making 


eee . “tne ‘ handsome furniture in 
hinges, and the rugs make this a characteristic colonial room. eclentel degs. This sash 


Be it ios bottomed rocking chair is 
a inn med “ae ; ‘ a fine example of the art. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, from Culver Service 


Ewing Galloway 


In spite of an array of culinary utensils, cooking was no easy task when it 
had to be done over a fireplace, as in this early Pennsylvania Dutch home. 


Publishers Photo Service Metropolitan Museum of Art, from Culver Service 
| Well-to-do people in the colonies often had beautifully furnished homes. 
This shows a Philadelphia parlor of 1770, with Chippendale furniture. 


For gathering maple sap, 

stout wooden buckets and 

neckyokes similar to those 

of the colonial period are 

still used in some parts The old dining room in the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Massachusetts, is of true 
of the country. , colonial type. Notice the pewter and the Windsor chairs. 
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self-Checking Study Lessons for Intermediate Grades 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


(After these lessons have been finished, re- 
read the stories on Plate VI to check your 
answers. You may have to read the stories 
several times to make sure you have found the 
correct answer. After you have checked your 
work in this way, refer to the key to see how 
nearly correct your checking was. If you 
find that you have made a mistake, reread 
the stories carefully to see whether you can 
find the answers given in the key.) 


I. Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words which makes the sentence true. 
1. The prehistoric period is the time 


2. The story of prehistoric man is told 


- 
3. The Old Stone Age began more than 
years ago. 
4. Approach of the made a big 
change in prehistoric man’s mode of life. 
§. Man’s first clothing was made of the 


ing the Old Stone Age were to : 

7. When the ice receded, the climate 
of what is now Europe became as it is to- 
day. The people of the who mi- 
grated there had better ways of living 
than the Cro-Magnon people. 

8. Two things these men learned to do 
which the men of the earlier ages could 
not do were to and : 

9. Four things that prehistoric man 
gave to civilization are 


Ewing Galloway 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 
~ 1. The earliest man roamed about the 
earth in search of food. 

2. He had no family life. 

3. He had no home. 

4. He slept in a tree or a hollow in the 
ground. 

§. The earliest man could not climb 
trees. 

6. These prehistoric people ate their 
meat raw. 

7. They ate nothing but meat. 

8. They ate berries, nuts, and eggs. 

9. They killed birds or small beasts 
with a stone or a club. 

10. These people never learned to use 
fire. 

11. During the Old Stone Age, prehis- 
toric man hunted many animals which do 
not exist today. 


Ill. Under each topic in the list below are 
statements of four things learned by pre- 
historic man. After each number write 
the letters of the statements, arranged in 
chronological order. 
1. Meat. 
a) Used the bow and arrow to kill 
animals. 
b) Used a club or stone. 
c) Domesticated animals. 


d) Cooked his meat in fire. 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of home life. 


The mastodon was one of the animals which our prehistoric ancestors hunted. 


Although it resembled the elephant, it lived much farther north. 


2. Homes. 
a) Lived in tents. 
b) Slept in trees or hollows in the 
ground. 
c) Lived in caves. 
d) Lived in houses built above the 
water, on piles. 
. Utensils and art. 
a) Made pottery utensils. 
b) Made flint spear points. 
c) Ate with his hands. 
d) Drew pictures on cave walls. 
. Clothing. 
a) Wove linen into cloth. 
b) Wore skins of animals. 
c) Wore no clothing. 
d). Wove bark of trees into cloth. 
. Implements. 
a) Polished stone implements. 
b) Invented a needle and thread. 
c) Made hand-weaving looms. 


d) Used stones and clubs. 


IV. Choose the ending which completes 
the sentence correctly. 
1. In the earliest days, when night came 
on, the family 
a) slept wherever they happened to 


b) hurried back to the village as fast 
as possible. 
c) built a fire in a cave. 
2. Prehistoric man first protected him- 
self from the cold by 
a) living in villages. 
b) living in caves. 
c) living over lakes. 
. Man domesticated animals to 
a) protect the little children. 
b) furnish food. 
c) help in the fields. 
. Man made better weapons because 
a) food was not so easily obtained 
as formerly. © 
b) he had nothing else to do. 
c) he saw others’ weapons. 
5. The period between the earliest man 
and the lake dweller was 
a) several hundreds of years. 
b) a few short years. 
c) thousands of years. 
. Cave homes have been found in 
a) Africa. 
b) Asia. 
c) France and Spain. 
7. Man began to kill more animals than 
he needed to use immediately 
a) because he liked to hunt. 
b) to have plenty when hunting was 
scarce. 
c) to teach his young to hunt. 
(For key, see page 81) 
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Seli-Checking Study Lessons 
for Upper Grades 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


(To check answers, follow directions given 
under “Self-Checking Study Lessons for In- 
termediate Grades,” on Plate XII. Stories for 
upper grades are on Plate X.) 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

. The colonists found many magnifi- 
cent trees. 

2. The colonists had many tools. 

3. There were quantities of clay and 
limestone available. 

4. Some of the early settlers lived in 
dugouts. 

§. None of the colonists ever lived in 
wigwams. 

6. Log cabins of the early settlers had 
glass windows. 

7. The English settlers built log cabins 
with a sleeping loft. 

8. When the tobacco growers of the 
South became wealthy, they built fine 
mansions. 

9. In New England for half a century 
the homes were large brick houses. 


II. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words which completes the sen- 
tence correctly. 
. Life in colonial days was 
: People of the colonies were entirely 


Most of the work on the farm was 

‘ns by the 

4. All the work of the house was done 
by the 

5. All the people in the colonies used 

and _____. for making cloth. 
6. Every woman and girl knew how to 
_.., and 
7. Girls learned all types of 


Ill. Underline the correct word or words 
in the parenthesis. 

1. The first thing the colonists thought 
about when they landed was (food, shel- 
ter). 

2. Trees (were, were not) plentiful. 

3. Tools (were, were not) scarce. 

4. The colonists (faced, did not face) 
many difficulties. 

5. The very first homes of the settlers 
in Pennsylvania were (log cabins, wig- 
wams, dugouts). 

6. The windows of the first houses were 
made of (glass, oiled paper). 

7. Colonial girls and boys (had, did 
not have) much spare time. 

8. These people overcame difficulties 
because they (worked hard, had help). 


PLATE XIV 





Philip D, Gendreau 


An example of an early colonial home is this old * 


house built on Nantucket Island in 1686. 





The colonists in New York had homes like this in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 


IV. Choose the ending which completes 
the sentence correctly. 
1. The colonists’ table linen was 
a) beautiful. 
b) ugly. 
c) cheap. 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of home life. 


Culver Service 





2. Meals in colonial days were served 
in a manner 
a) much like ours. 
b)* very different from ours. 
c) something like ours. 
3. The table silver was 
a) knives, forks, and spoons. 
b) spoons and forks. 
c) knives and spoons. 
4. The plates, for the most part, 
a) were made of pewter. 
b) were clumsy wooden trenchers. 
c) were made of china. 
§. The dinner usually consisted of 
a) boiled meat and potatoes. 
b) many different kinds of vegeta- 
bles and meats. 
c) meat and vegetable stew. 
6. Many of the spoons used by the col- 
onists were 
a) pewter. 
b) wood. 
c) silver. 
7. At mealtime in many homes the 
children 
a) sat beside their parents. 
b) stood by the side of the table. 
c) talked while eating. 


V. Complete each sentence with the cor- 
rect ending from the list below. 

_1. Although the colonists had quanti- 
ties of wood, there were 

2. They had clay, limestone, granite, 
and rock, but no facilities for using these 
materials in 

3. The half-faced camp was used in 

4. The colonist constructed his log 
cabin with 

5. The southern planter lived in 

6. Colonial people could not buy food, 
clothing, and so on, because there were 

7. In early spring the boys liked 


a) sugar making in the sugar camp. 
b) his broadax. 
c) no stores. 
d) the middle and southern states. 
e) no sawmills. 
f) a spacious mansion. 
g) building houses. 
(For key, see page 81) 





This picture shows how Wall Street, New York, looked when our forefathers did business there in 
1679. Even at that early date the city was a bustling town. 
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Check Exercises for Primary brades 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


I. Answer each question with the right 
phrase, “on a farm” or “in the city.” 
1. Where does the milkman deliver 
milk in bottles? 
2. Where are vegetables raised in great 
numbers? 
3. Where are vegetables delivered at 
the house? 
4. Where are apartments found? 
5. Where do children have plenty of 
room to play? 
6. Where do children have many play- 
mates close at hand? 
7. Where are tenements found? 
8. Where can you see museums? 
9. Where can dogs run as they like? 
10. Where must dogs stay on a leash? 


Il. From the list below select the right 
word for each blank. 
i. A farmhouse is a house. 
The bedrooms in a farmhouse are 
“an 
3. A farmhouse has a big 


4. Many _ are raised on farms. 
§. Little chickens call __ 

6. A is a young horse. 

7. The has large buildings. 

8. In apartments the rooms are on 
9. A is found in the city. 


10. In the city, the homes are more 
than in the country. 


a) museum f) yard 
b) big g) one floor 
c) crowded h) colt 
d) upstairs i) city 
e) “Peep! Peep!” j) vegetables 





iC _ from Ewing Gellow 


If you live on a en: you know what fun it is 
to pick green peas from the vines. 


PLATE XVI 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 





© G. A. poo cas Gendreau 
Little girls in country, village, and city homes 
like to cook in Mother's kitchen. 


Ill. Read silently and act. 

1. Be a man delivering milk. 

2. Be a boy gathering eggs. 

3. Be a girl feeding chickens. 

4. Be a dog on a farm. 

5. Be a mother telephoning her order 
for groceries. 

6. Be a policeman directing traffic. 

7. Be a man driving an automobile. 

8. Be a turkey gobbler. 


IV. Draw a line under the word in paren- 
thesis that makes the sentence correct. 

1. On the farm Patty and Bob gath- 
ered (fruit, vegetables, eggs) to send to 
market. 

2. Bob saw a (girl, dog, policeman) on 
a street corner. 

3. Bob picked (strawberries, blackber- 
ries, peaches) for his mother. 

4. (Rover, Snip, Betsy) was the name 
of Patty’s dog. 

§. Patty and Bob drove slaiaiai a 
beautiful (street, yard, park). 

6. Patty fed the chickens (meat, milk, 
corn). 

7. The place where Patty lived was (a 
tenement, an apartment, a farmhouse). 


V. Draw the picture that you see when 
you read these sentences. 

1. Patty helped Bob gather eggs. 

2. Patty fed the chickens. 

3. The milkman brought milk to the 
apartment every morning. 

4, Patty and Bob took Snip for a walk. 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of home life. 





§. Rover brought the cows in from 
pasture. 

6. The farmhouse yard had many beau- 
tiful flowers. 

7. Bob weeded his flower garden. 

8. Patty and Bob picked radishes and 


onions. 


VI. Draw a picture to finish each sen- 
tence. 
Chickens give us 
Rover went after the 
The milkman brings milk in 
Patty and Bob rode through the 
Bob rode to the city on a 
The animal that calls, “Gobble! 
Gobble!” is a 

7. Patty and Bob packed the vegetables 
that they picked in 

8. Snip was a 


AvwAYWNe 


VII. Answer each question with Yes or 
No. 

1. Is it crowded in the country? 

2. Can city children help at home? 

3. Is there much work to be done on a 
farm? 

4. Are groceries delivered on a farm? 

5. Does the milkman bring the milk to 
city homes? 

6. Is milk bottled on a farm? 

7. Does just one family live in an 
apartment building? 

8. Do city children sometimes play in 
schoolyards? 

9. Can a little boy own a dog in a city? 

10. Are there many animals on a farm? 
(For key, see page 81) 





Philip D. Gendreau 
One of the pastimes of children is listening to 
their favorite radio programs. 
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& WHEN assembling material for the observance of Constitution 
Day, the historic background of the Constitution will need 
FOR CONS] | [] ION D) AY emphasis. This poster, showing Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
suggests an approach for the study of the work of the founders of 
SEPTEMBER 17 the United States Government, whose wisdom and skill were re- 
to sponsible for the liberties we now enjoy. The obligation of a citi- 
zen to obey the ordinances of the community might be discussed. 
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EDITH JONES PRASSE 





A Seventh-Grade Literature Contract for * Rip Van Winkle” 


Teacher of Literature and English, Junior High School, Pennsylvania Training School, Morganza, Pennsylvania 


H THE following assignment is given to 
each pupil after he is familiar with 
the story of Rip Van Winkle. The story 
may be read in class, or the reading may 
be given as outside work. 
I. Write a short biography of Washington 
Irving. 
II. Describe the village in which Rip 
Van Winkle lived. 
III. Write character sketches. 
A. Rip Van Winkle. 
B. Dame Van Winkle. 
IV. Further activities. 
A. Questions. 
1. What were some of the reasons 
for unhappiness in the house of the 
Van Winkles? 
2. In Rip’s character, which pre- 
dominated, the good or the bad? 
3. Tell all you can of Rip’s dog. 
4, In a sentence or two tell about the 
schoolmaster. 


5. Who was Nicholas Vedder? De- 
scribe him. 

6. Why did Rip climb the moun- 
tains? 


7. Describe the amphitheater. 

8. What made Rip fall asleep? 

9. What changes did Rip notice 

when he awoke from his sleep? 

10, Describe the changes which had 

taken place in the village. 

11. What was there different about 

his home? 

12. How had the village inn been 

changed? 

13. What historical event was tak- 

ing place at this time? 

B. Illustrative drawing. 

Select a passage from the story and 
draw a picture that will suit the de- 
scription. This may be a character or 
a scene, for example. If you cannot 
draw, cut from a magazine or news- 
paper a picture that would represent 
the selection chosen. Print or write 
below the picture the passage selected 
from the story. 

(When pupils have completed this as- 
signment, it is checked by the teacher, the 
papers are returned to the pupils, and class 
discussion of the story ensues. The fol- 
lowing objective tests are then given.) 


Tests 


I. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words which completes the sen- 
tence correctly. 


1. The title of this story De ispitalien ; 

2. This story was written pa 

Be senenn _. is the chief character in 
the story. 
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From painting by N. C. Wyeth; © 1921 by David McKay Company 
Rip Van Winkle’s Wife Had a Sharp Tongue 


4. The story takes place in the state of 


5. The 
the village. 

6. The good wives of the village re- 
garded the mountains as perfect ; 

7. The people who lived in this vicinity 


Mountains were near 


were of descent. 
Sista was the name of Rip’s dog. 
9. was the ruler of England. 
10. The War occurred while 


Rip was asleep. 

11. Derrick Van Bummel was 

12. _...... was landlord of the inn. 

13. The village was situated near the 

River. 

“14. The stranger whom Rip met was 
carrying a - up the mountain. 

15. These strange people were playing 


16. The noise made by their playing 
sounded like __. 

17. Rip slept for years. 

18. The crowd tapped their foreheads 
and thought Rip was 


Il. Tell who or what each selection de- 
scribes. 

1. He was one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who 
take the world easy, eat white bread or 
brown, whichever can be got with least 
thought or trouble, and would rather 
starve on a penny than work for a pound. 

2. He was generally seen trooping like 
a colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in a 
pair of his father’s cast-off galligaskins, 





3. He sneaked about with a gallows air, 
with many a sidelong glance at Dame 
Van Winkle. 

4. A dapper learned little man, who 
was not to be daunted by the most gigan- 
tic word in the dictionary. 

5. At the door of the inn he took his 
seat from morning till night, just moving 
sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in 
the shade of a large tree. 

6. A fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the 
gray-bearded man. She had a chubby 
child in her arms. 

7. When anything that was read or re- 
lated displeased him, he was observed to 
smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send 
forth short, frequent, and angry puffs; 
but when pleased, he would. inhale the 
smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it 
in light and placid clouds. 

8. He saw it at a distance far, far below 
him, moving on its silent but majestic 
course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here 
and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and 
at last losing itself in the blue highlands, 

9. When the weather is fair and settled, 
they are clothed in blue and purple, and 
print their bold outlines on the clear eve- 
ning sky. 

10. He was ready to attend to anybody’s 
business but his own; but as to doing fam- 
ily duty, and keeping his farm in order, he 
found it impossible. 

11. The first discoverer of the river and 
country, it was affirmed, kept a kind of 
vigil there every twenty years, with his 
crew of the “Half Moon.” 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 
1. Rip Van Winkle was more interested 
in his neighbors than in his own family. 
2. Dame Van Winkle was a very good 
housekeeper. 
3. Rip Van Winkle liked to work. 
4. George IV was king of England at 
this time. 
5. The time of this story is that of the 
Civil War. 
6. The scene of this story is laid in the 
state of Pennsylvania. 
7. Rip Van Winkle’s home was quiet. 
8. Rip Van Winkle was a henpecked 
husband. 
9. The people who lived in this village 
were superstitious. 
10. Rip fell asleep in the Adirondack 
Mountains, 
11. Rip made his home with his son. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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A Science Unit on Flesh Eaters ! 


GLENN 0. BLOUGH 


Supervisor of Elementary Science, Lincoln Laboratory School, i 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan h 


a 


IDA K. BRINK 


Supervisor of Third Grade, Lincoln Laboratory School, : 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan / 





Hood-Weintraub, from Publishers Photo Service 








I. Approach to the unit. 

One morning Reva, a fourth-grade girl, 
brought her pet raccoon, Jerry, to school 
with her. The children were very much 
interested and made preparations for his 
comfort. At noon they fed him and were 
able to watch his teeth as he used them in 





3. Make a reference list of science 
books that tell about flesh eaters. 

4. Ask questions of parents or any- 
one who knows about flesh-eating 
animals. , 

§. Ask Reva’s father (who is a hunt- 
er) to come and tell us how to find 





y The Raccoon Has a Fine Fur Coat tearing apart the pieces of meat that were out things about wild animals. 
" given him. Many of the children had C. Forming the study outline. 
a“ watched Frisky, a pet squirrel, eat, and so The following outline was finally 
d a discussion arose of how the teeth of the assembled to use as a guide in the study 
" two animals were different. of the flesh-eating animals. 
~ II. Development of the unit. 1. Appearance. 
t A. Discussion. a) Color. 
The children told of their observa- b) Size. 
y tions of different kinds of animals, c) Special markings. 
c and a list of animals that eat flesh, like 2. Home. 
le the raccoon, was placed on the black- a) Where found. 
e board. The list included the fox, bear, b) How built. 
d wolf, coyote, bobcat, skunk, and c) When made. 
| opossum. (The children learned that d) Of what made. 
i opossums and bears are not entirely flesh 3. Food. 
d eaters. ) a) Kind. 
a The pupils told things that they b) When they hunt for it. 
knew about some of the animals listed. c) How they hunt. 
%s Then questions arose to which they did d) _How they eat it. 
* not know the answers. Someone sug- 4. Hibernation. 
e gested that it would be interesting to a) Where. 
study these animals as a group. b) How long. 
d B. The teacher asked for suggestions c) Alone or in a group. 
f regarding a method of study, and the 5. Young. 
is L. W. Brownell following suggestions were received and a) How many. 
A Hollow Tree Is This Opossum’s Home written on the blackboard. b) When born. 
1. Make an outline of the things we c) Care. 
r should like to know about the ani- 6. Enemies. 
mals and their habits. a) What. 
d 2. Watch Jerry and any other flesh b) How escaped. 
eaters, to find out things about them. (Continued on page 82) 
d 
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This Fox Seems to Be Enjoying a Joke Bears Eat Both Plant and Animal Food The Bobcat Is a Member of the Lynx Family | 
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A Test and a Lesson Sheet 


A REVIEW TEST IN ENGLISH 


ALMA ZWICKER 


Teacher, Sixth and Seventh Grades, 
Monfort Heights School, Monfort Heights, Ohio 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Words are divided into classes ac- 
cording to the work that they do. 

2. There are eight parts of speech. 

3. A common noun names a particular 
person, place, or thing. 

4. All proper nouns begin with capital 
letters. 

5. The subject of a sentence is always 
at the beginning. 

6. All abbreviations should begin with 
capital letters. 

7. All adverbs end with the syllable 
_, 

8. Every sentence must have at least 
one verb. 

9. The use of synonyms enriches one’s 
vocabulary and adds variety to the expres- 
sion of one’s thoughts. 


Il. Underline the correct word in paren- 
thesis. 

1. Mary (did, done) her work correct- 
ly. 
2. We (saw, seen) two bluebirds today. 
3. Ellen has (went, gone) home. 

4. Jack has (wrote, written) the best 
account of our trip to the cannery. 
5. Bobby has (ate, eaten) too much 
pie. 
6. He (ate, eaten) three large pieces. 
7. Mother and (I, me) are going to the 
concert. 
8. It was (I, me) who called you. 
9, Each pupil must do (his, their) part. 
10. This apple tastes (sweet, sweetly). 
11. (Who, Whom) did our team play 
last night? 

12. Nobody had told them (nothing, 
anything) about the party. 

13. There was scarcely (any, no) time 
to catch the train. 

14. Can you work (them, those) prob- 
lems? 

15. The dog must have hurt (it’s, its) 
foot. 

16. (It’s, Its) an easy riddle. 

17. To (who, whom) did you speak? 

18. Mother will (teach, learn) me to 
knit a scarf. 

19. The “Macon” (sank, sunk) in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

20. The account of her experiences 
(was, were) interesting. 


Ill. Underline the word or group of 
words that makes the sentence true. 

1. I, you, them are examples of (verbs, 
nouns, pronouns). 

2. Boy, street, house are examples of 
(cormmon, proper, collective) nouns. 


3. Ruth, Kentucky, Robin Hood are 
examples of (common, proper, collec- 
tive) nouns. 

4. There are (seven, eight, nine) parts 
of speech. 

5. In, to, at are examples of (interjec- 


_ tions, conjunctions, prepositions) . 


6. A (pronoun, noun, verb) agrees 
with its subject in person and number. 

7. And, but, or are examples of (inter- 
jections, conjunctions, prepositions). 

8. An (adverb, adjective) modifies a 
noun or a pronoun. 

9. There is always a (verb, preposition, 
noun) in the predicate. 

10. Sweet, happy, honest are examples 
of (adverbs, adjectives) . 

11. Never, always, away are examples of 
(adverbs, adjectives, prepositions) . 

12. The (apostrophe, comma, hyphen) 
is used in contractions to indicate omission 
of a letter or letters. 

13. A syllable added to the beginning of 
a word to change its meaning is a (prefix, 
suffix). 

14. The (preposition, conjunction, in- 
terjection) is a word that is used to show 
strong feeling. 

15. In an (exclamatory, interrogative, 
imperative) ;sentence the subject is usually 


understood. 


IV. Each sentence has an error in it. 
Draw a line through the incorrect word 
and write the correct word above it. 
. Ain’t this word correct? 
. Where was you yesterday? 
. There was three pupils absent today. 
. Can I have a cookie, Mother? 
. Who was setting on this bench? 
. The boys have went to the game. 
. I have already wrote the letter. 
. You and me will play together. 
. Astranger sat between him and I. 
. He don’t come to our school. 
. Iam sure it was her. 
. Who did you see? 
. She sung a beautiful song. 
14. Each of us were eager to hear the 
final score. 
(For key, see page 79) 


A LESSON SHEET ON CANADA 


KATHRYN EILEEN BECKETT 
Teacher, Garfield School, Danville, Illinois 


I. Introduction. 
A. What would you like to see in Can- 
ada? Have you ever been there? 
B. Have you any friends or relatives 
living in Canada? 
C. What men first explored the St. 
Lawrence River? When? 
D. How did these explorations affect 
the settlement of Canada? 
E. Tell the stories of the beginnings of 
Quebec and Montreal. 
F, Canada is a part of what continent? 
G. How did Hudson Bay get its name? 
H. Tell about the Indians of Northern 
Canada. 

1. How they live. 
2. Why they are nomads. 

II. Map study. 
A. Study political, rainfall, surface, 
product, and population maps. Notice 
the things which you can learn by 
studying each map. What questions 
come to you as you look at the maps? 
B. Make a list of the things which you 
notice in studying the maps. 

Example: I notice that most of the 
cities are in the southern part of Canada. 
That leads me to believe that most of the 
people live in the southern part. I won- 
der why. 

C. Name and locate the provinces of 
Canada. Be able to spell the name of 
each. 
D. Name and locate the important cit- 
ies. Be able to spell the name of each. 
E. Notice the important means of 
transportation. How has this affected 
the development of Canada? 
F. Make one of the following maps of 
Canada: (1) Political; (2) Resource; 
(3} Physical; (4) Product. 
III. Topics to outline. 
A. Make a short outline about each of 
the following provinces, giving the im- 
portant facts, such as: minerals, crops, 
products, chief occupations, and chief 
Cities. 
1. Quebec. 
. Ontario. 
. Manitoba. 
. Alberta. 
. Saskatchewan. 
. British Columbia. 
Vancouver. 
Yukon. 
New Brunswick. 
Prince Edward Island. 
. Nova Scotia. 
B. Make a short outline about each of 
the following countries, which are 
closely related to Canada. 
1. Newfoundland. 
a) Forests. 
b) Fishing. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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MH THE sixth grade in our schools made 

some posters on transportation in the 
United States in connection with their 
history work. A few of the posters are 
reproduced on this page. 

The class discussed the progress made 
in speed through the last century. They 
began collecting pictures of various 
means of travel, old and new. One of the 
boys cut an airplane, an ocean liner, a 
train, and an automobile in his spare time. 
Others in the class became interested, and 
during the next art period plans were 
made for our transportation project. 
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MADELYNE M. RUSSELL 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Enderlin, North Dakota 


From a list of the various modes of 
travel which had been discussed, each 
member of the class chose one or more to 
represent in cut newspaper. A few pupils 
had to draw some of the main outlines be- 
fore cutting the design. These newspaper 
cuttings were placed temporarily on the 
poster background. Often it was neces- 
sary to enlarge the design. 

After the design was corrected, it was 
cut from black poster paper. Orange and 
blue details were added to the design. 

The background for the designs was 
cream manila poster paper. The sheets 


Posters Showing a Century of Transportation 


were cut to fit the cork space above the 
blackboard. 

When the children were ready to paste 
their completed designs on the poster 
background, they were assigned two ta- 
bles on which to work. Clouds, waves, 
and other details were added after the 
main designs had been put in place. 

The finished posters were arranged in 
chronological order. Sirice the class num- 
bered forty pupils, many good designs 
were made in addition to those selected 
for this series. These were used for 
“Travel” posters. 
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@ IN PREPARING and teaching this 
unit on air, certain basic principles 
which characterize all good teaching were 
observed. A child is interested in the 
world about him and in the way his en- 
vironment affects his life. He’ is interested 
in the fact that man, one of the weakest 
animals physically, has, by the use of in- 
tellect, invented tools which help him 
overcome his physical handicaps. He is 
interested in doing; hence ample use is 
made of experimenting. Previous mean- 
ing and present experiences are utilized 
to give rise to new concepts. To satisfy 
different interests and abilities, a variety 
of study topics is suggested. 
I, Desired outcomes. 
A. Knowledge concepts. 


1. Air is an invisible mixture of gases 
surrounding the earth and forming 
its atmosphere. 

2. Air serves man. 

3. Air is composed of oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbon dioxide, argon, and traces 
of other gases. 

4. Air is kept at nearly the same pro- 
portion by the balance between 
plants on one side, and animals and 
the several forms of combustion on 
the other. 













§. The respiratory organs of man 
need hygienic care. 
6. Oxidation in numerous forms is 
going on at all times, and is con- 
trolled to some extent by painting 
surfaces or plating them with slower- 
oxidizing metals. 
7. The thistle tube, delivery tube, 
clamp, rubber tubing, glass tubing, 
two-holed stoppers, corks, bottles 
and flasks, test tubes, funnels, retorts, 
and bell jars are pieces of simple 
chemical apparatus. 

B. Skill outcomes. 
1. Ability to use books and the li- 


brary when seeking information. 




















Busing Galloway 
Nitrates Are Manufactured at Muscle Shoals 





A Unit on Air for Upper Grades—I 


. IMBODEN 


Assistant Professor and Supervising Teacher, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


2. Ability to express oneself in writ- 
ing and speaking. 

3. Development of clear and accu- 
rate penmanship. 

4. Organization in thought and 
work. 

§. Ability to write up experiments. 

6. Skill in following through a ques- 
tion to its conclusions, 

7. Skill in keeping a notebook of val- 
uable information. 

8. Some skill in handling chemicals 
and equipment. 

9. Skill in diagraming and labeling. 
10. Skill in printing with manu- 
script letters. 

11. Ability to find scientific facts in 
newspapers and magazines. 

12. Courteous consideration for oth- 
ers and their opinions. 


C. Attitudes. 


1. Development of a scientific atti- 
tude. 

2. Stimulation of further interest in 
nature and the things about us. 

3. Satisfaction as a result of learning 
things by experimentation. 

4. Satisfaction in constructing appa- 
ratus and conducting experiments. 
5. A desire for orderliness in dress, 
work, and thought. 

6. A desire to find out more about 
things that are puzzling. 


D. Appreciations. 


1. For the men and women of the 
past and present who have sacrificed, 
and are sacrificing, themselves and 
their property for the sake of scien- 
tific learning. 

2. For everyday things about us. 

3. For the importance of natural re- 
sources to man. 

4. For good work done by classmates 
and others in science and in other 
fields. 

5. For good, accurate thinking in 
selves and others. 

6. For the attitudes and assistance of 
others. 

7. For a strong healthy body and the 
knowledge of today to keep people 
healthy. 

8. For the wonders of the world that 
are still waiting to be uncovered. 

9. For the work of scientists in sep- 
arating elements from the air. 


E. Habits. 


1. Orderly critical thinking. 

2. Neatness in dress and work. 

3. Development of good study hab- 
its. 

4. Alertness, 


Pilots Study Weather Reports before Taking Off 





§. Thinking things through thor- 
oughly. 

6. Curiosity. 

7. Precision in decisions and work. 
8. Patience with others and with 
one’s own work. 


9. Good health habits. 





II. Organization of subject matter. 
A. Development of knowledge about 
air. 

In the eighth century the Chinese be- 
lieved air had two parts, one which en- 
abled things to burn, one which did not. 
In 1771 a Swedish scientist, Scheele, 
showed air contains oxygen. In 1777 a 
French scientist, Lavoisier, found that 
one fifth of the air is oxygen, and that 
this gas enables things to burn. 

B. Composition of air by volume. 


Oxygen, 21% 
Nitrogen, 78% 
Carbon dioxide, .03% 
Water vapor 
Solid particles 
Argon, .93% 
Helium 
Neon 
Krypton 
Xenon 
1. Oxygen. 
a) Oxygen will combine with al- 
most any substance. 
b) Source of free oxygen—the 
air. 
(Continued on page 80) 





The Holland Tunnel Is Carefully Ventilated 
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HM ONCE upon a time a queen desired a 

necklace. So she sent for her jewelers 
and said, “I need a beautiful necklace, one 
so lovely that it will give joy and pleasure 
to everyone who sees it.”” Eagerly the jew- 
elers spread their wares before her, but the 
queen could find nothing that satisfied 
her. 

The following day she summoned her 
court and made her request known to 
them. No one knew of such a rare neck- 
lace. Each person looked at his neighbor, 
and each one shook his head. Then a 
knight stepped forward, bowed low be- 
fore the queen, and said, “Surely, some- 
where there is a necklace such as Your 
Majesty desires. I go in search of it, and I 
shall not return until I find it.” With 
another bow he turned, passed 
through the applauding throng, 
and rode away on his quest. 9 

Scarcely had the sounds of the 
departing rider died away when a 
courtier approached the queen. 
Very elegant and rich he looked 
in his suit of golden satin. For a 
long moment he stood erect but 
silent before the queen. When all 
eyes were fastened on him he 
spoke in a voice heard by all. 

“Yonder knight is not the only 
one who would serve his queen. 
I, too, join the search, and some- 
thing tells me I shall be success- 
ful.” With his plumed hat in 
his hand he saluted the queen, 
turned, and strode majestically 
from the room, followed by the 
admiring glances of the court. 

In the confusion that followed 
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queen more tnan I. I, also, would go in 
search of the necklace.” 

Some of those standing near laughed. 
Who ever heard of a page’s going on such 
an errand? But the queen silenced them 
with her upraised hand. To the youth she 
said, “You are young, and the way is long, 
but go if you wish.” Garrett’s eyes were 
shining with pleasure as he thanked the 
queen and left the room. 

The knight rode away into another 
kingdom where he had heard of a noble- 
man who owned a necklace of beautiful 
emeralds. Finding the man, he offered to 
buy the stones, but the nobleman would 
not sell them, for the jewels had been in 
his family for many years. The knight 
was disappointed and angry. He hid in 
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few noticed Garrett, the page, 





bowing low before the queen un- 
til they heard his high thin voice 
saying, “I am not a knight or a 
courtier, but no one loves his 
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the grounds and later made his way back 
into the castle. After everyone was asleep 
he stole into the treasure chamber and 
took the necklace. Then he escaped and 
rode homeward. 

After the courtier had traveled far 
away, he heard of a woman who had 
many jewels. <A sad fate had befallen her. 
She had lost her mind and did strange 
things. The courtier paid her a visit and 
had little difficulty in persuading her to 
show him her treasures. When he had 
seen them he drew from his pocket a 
string of bright red beads. They were on- 
ly glass, but they pleased the woman, who 
reached for them eagerly. The courtier 
offered to exchange them for one of her 
strings, to which the woman readily con- 
sented. Then the courtier took a 
beautiful necklace of opals, glow- 
ing with red, orange, and green, 
and gave the glass beads to the 
woman. She laughed in glee over 
her new trinket and did not no- 
tice when her visitor left the 
room. Once outside the house 
the courtier laughed and turned 
his steps homeward, well pleased 
at his strategy. 

Garrett, the page, also had ad- 
ventures. He walked far but 
found no trace of a necklace. In 
fact, he began to wonder how he 
ever should; he was only a boy, 
had little money, and no way of 
meeting the rich folk who owned 
jewels. But he would not give 
up. One day just at nightfall he 
came to a little cabin on the edge 
of a wood where an old woman 
lived alone. He asked for a bite 
of supper and a bed for the night, 
promising to pay for them by 
working in the morning. 

(Continued om page 83) 
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Mrs. Wiggs Helps an English Class 


SARA E. LENHART 
Head of English and Guidance Departments, Junior High School, Roselle Park, New Jersey 


@ IF YOUR recollection of the story of 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch is 
very clear, it may seem somewhat incon- 
gruous to say that in one of my English 
classes no textbook was so valuable as this 
simple little story of human interest. 

The very first day that one of our lower 
eighth grades reported to me for class 
work, they told me, without any hesita- 
tion, that they “hated” English. There 
was a great deal of emphasis on the “hate,” 
too. They saw no reason for spending so 
much time studying nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, and “all the other stuff.” “What 
good does it do, anyway?” I was asked. 

It was a clear case of poisoning, due to 
an overdose of rules, definitions, parsing, 
analysis, and possibly a few other items of 
technical grammar. Overcoming this at- 
titude was not a problem of easy solution. 
However, I had often used stories to help 
out in similar situations; why not use a 
story here? If I could find one which was 
just the right kind of story to hold the pu- 
pils’ interest, and from which there might 
be devised an outline of progressive lan- 
guage work, we should be traveling in the 
direction of our goal. 

There was surprised comment two days 
later, when I told them that we would use 
our textbooks for reference, but that no 
textbook would be used in our daily reci- 
tations, at least for a while. When I 
showed the class my copy of Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, 1 asked how many 
of them had read the story. No one had. 
I told them that I had read the story many 
times and that it was always enjoyable, 
and that I wanted to share the pleasure 
with them. Since we had only one copy 
of the story, I would read it to them. 
There were more signs of surprise regis- 
tered, when they relaxed to listen. 

Never have I put my training as a 
teacher of public speaking to more effec- 
tive use. We read the story for pure en- 
joyment, pausing to discuss some unusual 
phrase or quaint turn of wit, or to make a 
brief comment. Some of Mrs. Wiggs’s 
queer speeches were written on the black- 
board, and volunteers were chosen to re- 
construct a sentence, correct the spelling 
of a word, or to criticize the grammar. 
This was not prolonged, however, for my 
chief aim was to keep pupils’ interest alive 
and eager. At no time was the lesson in 
English permitted to mar their keen ap- 
preciation of the story. We went through 
the entire book in this manner, and the 
pupils’ interest did not lag. 

After the story was concluded, the fol- 
lowing topics were listed on the black- 


board so that we could have some brief 
talks (I avoided the use of the term oral 


_ English) about the story we had all en- 


joyed so much. 
Mrs. Wiggs’s Philosophy 
The Christmas Lady 
Jimmy Wiggs 
The Theater Party 
Mr. Bob 
The Annexation of Cuba 


Australia’s Mishap 

The Benefit Dance 

Every pupil had something to say on 
one of these topics. Some reproduced bits 
of conversation, or told the particular in- 
cident which appealed to them most. 
Groups co-operated in writing brief de- 
scriptions of “The Theater Party” and 
“Australia’s Mishap,” each group choosing 
the best paper to be read to the entire class 
and commented upon. We made up a 
game, to see who could describe any one 
of the characters so aptly that the rest of 
the class could readily guess the name. 

From chapter eight, the letter which 
Mrs. Wiggs wrote to Miss Lucy was cop- 
ied on the blackboard. The first reading 

(Continued on page 81) 


Making Geography a Joy 


MILDRED H. COLE 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Lunt School, Falmouth, Maine 


H SO MANY children were coming to 
me, saying, “I just hate geography,” 
that I set about conceiving a plan that 
would make them enjoy it, for surely if 
they hated it they were not getting any- 
thing from it and the time was wasted. 
My plan has been so entirely successful 
in the fulfillment of its aim that I am 
passing it on to others who find themselves 
faced with the same problem. I teach the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, but the 
plan was tried first with the sixth grade. 

Our lesson assignments in geography 
had formerly followed the order of topics 
found in the textbook, but now this was 
changed. The textbook became a refer- 
ence and source of information, depend- 
ent for its use on circumstances. 

The countries we were to study were 
Europe and Asia, and no countries could 
better adapt themselves to the work in my 
plan. We introduced and motivated each 
lesson by current articles in the newspa- 
pers. For instance, when King Alexander 
of Jugoslavia was killed, we studied Jugo- 
slavia intensively, earnestly, because we 
had a real reason for wanting to know 
about it, where it was, the kind of people, 
crops, weather, and soon. Our study led 
us to Marseilles. We had to go to London 
to bring little King Peter into the story. 
We had already studied the city, so we 
concentrated on the schools of London. 
This is only one instance but enough to 
illustrate our plan and its possibilities of 
success. Other happenings we have cap- 
italized have been the Disarmament Con- 
ference, the Saar Plebiscite, and the Royal 
Wedding in Westminster Abbey. 

There is hardly a country or district in- 
cluded in our course of study that does 
not find itself in the news, if only in a 


small way. It takes just that word or two 
to make a connection in the children’s 
minds between real, everyday things and 
something hitherto far off and unneces- 
sary to know about. 

We keep notebooks with each lesson 
outlined, profusely illustrated, and headed 
by the newspaper clipping that gave rise 
to that particular lesson. By “we,” I mean 
we. If teachers want their classes to keep 
notebooks successfully, they should try 
keeping one with them. It is almost 
failure-proof and the work will be well 
repaid in extra effort from everyone. 

After a few weeks of locating subject 
matter for new lessons, I found that task 
taken out of my hands, for the class 
would hardly get inside the door before 
someone (or many) would say, “I know 
what we are going to study about this 
week.” The plan teaches sound judgment 
of the relative importance of events. 

The result has been that all my sixth- 
grade children now. like their geography 
lessons. They are excellent thinkers, they 
talk about geography at home, and can 
visit intelligently with anyone on events 
of the day. In fact, they are able to ex- 
plain, by their fresh knowledge of the 
country, problems that have puzzled even 
the best educated among the parents. 

The following outline serves to show 
how work is taken up. 

I. Reading and discussing news articles. 
II. Map study. 

A. Location. 

B. Neighbors. 

C. Physical features, etc. 

III. Study of geography textbook. 

A. Text. 

B. Pictures. 

(Continued om page 71) 
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An Objective Test on Civics 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGES 


Formerly, Instructor, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. The census is taken by our govern- 
ment every ten years. 

2. No state is allowed to tax goods 
brought from another state. 

3. A board of health is an organization 
formed to protect the health of the com- 
munity. 

4. Carefully supervised public play- 
grounds are an excellent means of educa- 
tion. 

§. Capital is anything produced by 
work, and used, not for consumption, 
but to produce other goods. 

6. A city is independent of the sur- 
rounding country. 

7. The consolidated school brings to- 
gether pupils from several districts. 

8. The proportion of people who own 
their own homes is said to be rapidly 
increasing. 

9. Drinking water must be pure. 

10. Almost every state has an official or 
board with authority to inspect food 
products. 

11. All persons neither born nor nat- 
uralized in this country are known as 
aliens. 

12. Misdemeanors are less serious viola- 
tions of law than felonies. 

13. Public schools are wholly supported 
by the federal government. 

14. In the United States the home is the 
center of industry. 

15. Only persons who own real estate 
pay taxes. 

16. Compulsory-education laws give ev- 
ery girl and every boy a chance to go to 
school, 

17. A definite grant of power or privi- 
lege made by the government to a private 
individual or corporation is a franchise. 

18. Each state has a legislature which 
makes laws for the state. 

19. The United States maintains an 
“open door” policy toward immigration. 

20. Most fires are caused by carelessness. 

21. In the United States, education is 
left largely to state control. 

22. Under the workmen’s compensation 
laws, workmen injured while at work re- 
ceive a certain amount of money while 
recovering from injury. 

23. It is impossible for the feeble- 
minded to learn enough to become even 
partially self-supporting. 

24. The chief purpose of a settlement 
house is to serve as a social and educational 
center for the neighborhood. 

25. Better fire protection is greatly 
needed in rural communities. 






Il. After the number of each description 
put the letter of the word or group of 
words which it describes. 

1. A tax levied on male residents of a 
state who are over twenty-one years of 
age. 

2. Rules of government, made either 
by the people or for them, to direct their 
actions. 

3. A willful disturbance of the peace 
by a body of persons acting together. 

4. A foreign-born resident of a coun- 
try who has not given allegiance to its 
government. 

§. An effort to undermine the govern- 
ment of a country. 

6. The imitation of the money issued 
by the government of a country. 

7. The intentional destruction of prop- 
erty by fire. 


a) laws e) arson 

b) alien f) counterfeiting 
c) treason g) poll tax 

d) riot 


Ill. Fill in the blanks with words from 
the list below. Some of the words will 
not be needed. 

1. People who determine the proper 
share of each person who pays taxes di- 
rectly to the community are known as 


2. The people of each state have adopt- 
ed a state 

3. A tax laid upon articles from for- 
eign countries brought into the United 
States is called a 

4. Each state is divided into 

§. Taxes on goods produced in the 
United States are known as taxes. 
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6. The first step toward United States 
citizenship may be taken by an alien at 


any time after he becomes years 
of age. 
internal revenue eighteen 
townships counties 
duty constitution 
assessors twenty-one 


IV. Fill in the blanks with words from 
the list below. 

1. Most civilized countries are gov- 
erned under a written - ; 

2. A government in which the sover- 
eign power is in the hands of the people, 
but is exercised through officials whom 
they elect, is called a 

3. Young criminals are sent to institu- 
tions known as — 

4. Things supplied by nature for man 
to use, and the forces she offers to help 
him in his work, are called 

§. Tracts of public land given ‘by the 
government to people who pay small fees, 
live upon the tracts five years, and im- 
prove them are called - 

6. The system which provides for the 
furnishing of desert lands with water is 
called me 

7. The practice whereby the officers of 
a union carry on a discussion with the em- 
ployer in behalf of all the members of the 
union is known as ___ 


natural resources republic 
irrigation homesteads 
collective bargaining reformatories 
constitution 


V. Underline the word or group of words 
that makes the sentence true. 

1. The number of representatives sent 
to Congress from a state depends upon the 
(wealth, area, population) of the state. 

2. The chief executive of a state is the 
(secretary of state, governor, mayor). 

3. The voting places where citizens go 
to cast their vote for a public officer are 
called (polls, ballots, votes). 

4. Several companies engaged in similar 
business, whose policies are directed by 
one committee, are called a (trust, cor- 
poration, company). . 

5. A written statement of the way a 
person wants his property distributed af- 
ter death is a (will, deed, mortgage). 

6. Taxes which collect a percentage of 
the value of goods brought into this coun- 
try are called (specific duties, ad valorem 
duties, graduated taxes). 

7. The control of all, or of a very large 
part, of some commodity is known as a 
(tariff, monopoly, natural resource). 

8. Places where work is done for very 
low wages and long hours in bad sur- 
roundings are called (industrial homes, 
workhouses, sweatshops) . 

9. (Only labor, Only capital, Both la- 
bor and capital) are necessary factors of 
production. 

(For key, see page 71) 
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FLOWERS IN SCHOOL 


KATE ALICE WHITE 
M WHEN the first day of school comes, 


see that your vases are filled with 
flowers before the children arrive. Be 
sure that you have a good supply of vases, 
since autumn flowers are plentiful as well 
as beautiful. Pickle bottles, and other 
discarded containers, make satisfactory 
flower vases. They can be made very at- 
tractive by painting them with ivory 
enamel and adding splashes of color which 
drip down the side. 

September and October are the months 
to plan your winter bouquets for the 
schoolroom. If you are in a section where 
cattails grow, get a generous supply. Plan 
to have two bouquets of them. Gather 
the cattails, with a few leaves on each, be- 
fore they are ripe, and cover them with a 
coat of clear shellac. This will prevent 
them from going to seed. Cover the shel- 
lacked cattails, after they are dry, with a 
large paper sack or newspapers, and store 
them in a clean, dry place until after the 
autumn flowers are gone. 

For a second bouquet of cattails, rub 
off all the brown part of the cattail with 
fine sandpaper; then, using either colored 
chalk or wax crayons, make a design on 
each cattail, or paint it a plain color. Add 
a coat of shellac. Store this bouquet also 
until later in the year. 

Japanese lanterns, everlasting flowers, 
and bittersweet, as well as many grasses, 
make beautiful winter bouquets. As you 
walk through the fields or woods, you 
will see many things that you can use for 
winter decorations. 


WHAT I IT? 


LEONARD ANDERSON 


H ONE fall I purchased a small square 

of wall board and printed WHAT IS 
IT? across the top. I selected two or 
three common fall plants, fastened them 
to the board by means of thumbtacks, 
and placed the display in a prominent 
place in the schoolroom. When these 
were identified, the children were en- 
couraged to bring things we see every day 
for identification. 

The displays varied from fall flowers, 
weeds, and tree leaves to weed and garden 
seeds, and house-flower leaves. It was 
a nature study game that kept children 
and teacher alike alert and busy identify- 
ing the specimens. The same idea might 
be used for picture studies or reviews. 
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A SAND TABLE FOR HISTORY 


CLARENCE D. BLAIR 


H THE early explorations of European 

nations in the New World make an 
interesting sand-table subject for a sixth- 
grade history class. The main idea to be 
embodied is an outline map of Europe, 
part of Asia and Africa, and the New 
World. The map is made in brown sand, 
with the ocean painted blue or colored 
blue with crayons. 

Important voyages to the New World 
can be indicated by colored string, and 
ships can be carved from soap or con- 
structed of colored paper and mounted on 
splints, and labeled with the explorer’s 
name. Place these ships in the ocean 
along the course of the explorers. Im- 
portant discoveries and settlements in the 
New World should be shown by markers 
mounted on toothpicks placed in the sand- 
table at the correct location. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman d give 
= ian name, ag pee 

ite your article, if possible, using 

spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 

one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a te sheet of paper for each. 

If you a letter with an article, write 
it ona ny sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 


ae to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





EXHIBITION DAY 


DORA ZIMMERMAN 


HM MOST teachers have a fair or exhibi- 

tion day in the spring for displaying 
the handicraft activities of the year to 
the entire school, the parents, and invited 
guests. Now is the time to begin prepar- 
ing for the exhibition by collecting the 
best specimens of children’s work in fine 
and industrial art. All nature objects 
obtained during the year and projects 
constructed by the class should be pre- 
served for this occasion. 

This is a strong motive for stimulating 
better work throughout the year. Every 
pupil desires to see a piece of his handi- 
work displayed on exhibition day. 


PASTING BOARDS 


ELEANOR COMSTOCE 


@ I HAVE found that pasting boards 
help to keep desk tops clean and also 
save the finish. To make them, I join 
together two tablet backs with hinge 
tape or gummed paper. If I use gummed 
paper, I fold it before moistening to avoid 
its cracking loose when it is later folded. 
These boards may be folded, with used 
side in, and kept in the pupils’ desks. 
They take up very little space. 
The hinge tape or gummed paper may 
be bought for a few cents a yard. The 
tablet backs may be saved by the pupils. 


A TRACER 


GERTRUDE AHLSCHWEDE 


HM SINCE pupils in my rural school 

often find pictures or maps they wish 
to trace without marring the original, 
we made a “tracer.” 

We built a wooden box, twenty inches 
long by fifteen inches wide, and eight 
inches deep. On the bottom of the box 
we fastened a small wooden block to 
which an electric light socket was at- 
tached. A hole was made in the side of 
the box for the electric cord. The top of 
the box was covered with a piece of win- 
dow glass cut down to the proper size. 

When anyone wishes to trace a map, 
he places the pattern on the glass, and 
lays over it the paper on which he wishes 
to transfer the map. The light is then 
turned on in the box and the lines of the 
pattern stand out clearly. This is very 
helpful to both teacher and pupils, and is 
a great eye saver. 
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ART AND NATURE STUDY 


EDNA ARMSTRONG 


MH FALL leaves dipped in paraffin to re- 

tain the color make a very attractive 
poster when mounted on bristol board. 
While the leaves are being dipped and 
studied, the children should also learn how 
to arrange them neatly and effectively ac- 
cording to sizes and colors. 

Pieces of bark may be fastened near 
their corresponding leaves. The name 
may be printed under each kind, or num- 
bers may be used, with key at the bottom 
of the poster. 


A LETTERING ALPHABET 


MARY FLETCHER 


HM MY PUPILS obtained very satisfac- 

tory individual alphabets for tracing 
words on posters and book covers from 
the large headlines of newspapers. 

Every day various big black letters of 
the alphabet were clipped or torn from 
headline words, until, in a surprisingly 
short time, each pupil was supplied with a 
lettering set. Then these clipped or torn 
bits of paper containing the letters were 
pasted on drawing paper and their out- 
lines cut out with sharp-pointed scissors to 
prevent any jagged lines when the letters 
were traced. Any thick paper or thin 
cardboard can be substituted for the 
drawing paper. 

When an alphabet set becomes worn, 
the pupil can easily replace it. 

More of my pupils have had their work 
on display since they began using these 
alphabets, because the former uneven let- 
tering detracted from the appearance of 
otherwise excellent products. 


FIRST-AID VOCABULARY 


ELIZABETH GILMOUR 


M@ FOREIGN children often enter school 
unable to speak or understand English. 
By the use of large charts depicting simple 
objects such as hat, rat, cup, book, door, 
and so on, their vocabulary begins to 
grow. Then their curiosity is aroused and 
they want to know the English names for 
things. It is not difficult to draw symbols 
for common objects and letter the names 
beneath each. 

Cardboard tags having written on them 
the names of objects on the chart may be 
made, and children should use these to 
match words and find pictures on the 
chart. 

Action words may be taught by using 
such words as run, jump, sit, stand, suit- 
ing the action to the word. 

The meaning of unfamiliar words 
should always be thoroughly explained to 
the children. Poor reading is often the 
result of faulty word understanding. 
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VOCABULARY BOOKLETS 


HELEN R. BAILEY 
M MANY of the children in our rural 


schools have a very meager vocabu- 
lary. In order to improve their reading 
and vocabulary at the same time, I have 
had each child in my seventh and eighth 
grades make a vocabulary booklet. For 
the reading lesson each child lists on the 
blackboard just before class time two or 
three words that he thinks need stressing. 
We spend about five minutes in learning 
to pronounce these words. The pupils 
then decide which three they would like 
to study further. 

These words and the definitions are put 
into the vocabulary booklets. From time 
to time we review. We try to incorporate 
the words in our written and oral English 
work. Some of the words which the 
eighth-grade pupils have learned to use 
are adequate, efficient, ominous, fantastic, 
and luxuriant. We increase our vocabu- 
laries each year by approximately 150 
words. 

Later, it is gratifying to learn that the 
children find this vocabulary drill is very 
helpful to them in their high-school work 
in English. 





OUR STORY-HOUR CLUB 


MARIE PALMER 


HM I HAVE found that children are 

very backward about standing before 
a group to talk. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, we organized a Story-Hour Club, 
which meets once every week in place of 
our reading class. 

The officers are elected every month by 
the children. During the year each child 
has the chance to be president or secre- 
tary. 

After the first meeting, the children 
and I wrote the minutes for the meeting. 
The secretary copied them in the secre- 
tary’s book. 

The dues for this club are well-read 
stories. The president names the story 
readers for each week. The children se- 
lect stories from our library books. 

The children have set up rules by which 
the stories are judged. The pupil is con- 
sidered a member of the club if he has 
lived up to the rules of the Story-Hour 
Club. 

Another aim of the club is to develop 
better oral readers by increasing correct 
pronunciation, distinct enunciation. nat- 
ural expression, and proper emphasis. 
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CORNCOB DOLLS 


DENA H. NIBBELINK 


HM THIS activity is very interesting to 

primary girls in rural schools. In the 
fall, when the corn was gathered, the 
little girls brought ears of corn to school. 
Only the green outside leaves were re- 
moved from the ears, because the remain- 
ing leaves were to be used for the dolls’ 
hair. 

The leaves were stripped upward and 
the ear shelled. We wrapped a few sheets 
of an old magazine around the entire cob. 
Next, we covered this paper with a few 
sheets of white unruled paper, wrapping 
a cord tightly around the paper one and 
one-half inches from the top. In that 
space we drew a doll’s face in black and 
white. 

Then we pulled down the leaves we 
had left, drawing them away from the 
face. We split the leaves into narrow 
strips, and braided them into several 
braids, fastening the braids with a ribbon 
tied in a bow. 

We dressed the doll in a gay-colored 
crépe-paper dress, with a white cape, and 
a white sunbonnet, which were likewise 
made of crépe paper. 


PROGRESS IN WRITING 


RUTH H. WAGNER 


BH WRITING is a subject which does 

not so readily lend itself to testing, 
charts, records, and other devices that 
give interest as do reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic. In the primary grades, it is of 
great importance that the children have 
an opportunity to see a revealing picture 
of the progress which they make in hand- 
writing during the course of the year. To 
this end I suggest a “September to June” 
booklet for each child, to show progress in 
this subject. 

A simple booklet may be made of buff 
or gray manila paper, 12 by 18 inches, 
folded and stapled to form a double sheet, 
9 by 12 inches. The booklet should con- 
tain ten such pages for the ten school 
months, and the children may label them. 
Each month a sheet of writing should be 
pasted within the folded sheets to repre- 
sent the child’s best efforts at that partic- 
ular time. 

Greatest progress in writing normally 
falls during the second grade, and it is 
there that I have found this idea most 
successful. Sometimes the first sheet in 
September will be so poorly spaced and il- 
legible as to make the child ashamed to 
show the book to his parents at the end of 
the year. It must be made clear to both 
the child and his parents that the purpose 
of the book is to record the child’s prog- 
ress. Like many simple ideas, this writing 
book is without value unless the right type 
of encouragement is given by the teacher. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


H IN THESE columns are published 
notices from teachers who wish to 
have their pupils exchange correspon- 
dence with children in other schools. 
We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers 
who send in notices will make an effort 
to have their pupils acknowledge all 
letters received. All notices should be 
signed by the teachers themselves, and 
be addressed to: THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 
Notices are published in the order of 
their receipt. It is suggested that they 
be mailed soon to insure their publication 
early in this school year. 


Minnesota.—Grades four, five, six, and seven 
of our rural school would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products with pupils in 
schools in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
and other English-speaking countries. They 
will answer promptly. Address: Miss Virginia 
Pearson, Rural Route No. 2, Lone Elm School, 
District No. 22, Cedar, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of Lake- 
view School, District No. 137, would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, post cards, and 
souvenirs with teachers and pupils of all sec- 
tions of the United States. Address mail to: 
Miss Eva Hanke, Dent, Minnesota. 


Minnesota——My pupils of grades one, two, 
three, four, five, and six would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with other pupils of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Luella Vandell, 
Saginaw, Minnesota. 


New Hampshire-—The pupils of my fifth 
grade wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of the same grade in the 
United States, and especially with pupils in 
Alaska and our island possessions. Address: 
Miss Kate Brooks, Grammar School, Hillsboro, 
New Hampshire. 


Puerto Rico.—My pupils of the third and 
fourth grades, Pedro Clausells Rural School, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
other schools in all states of the United States, 
All letters will be answered. Address them to: 
Mrs. Carmen M. Comulada de Gil, Distrito St., 
Esq. Clausells No. 1, Ponce, Puerto Rico. 





TEACHING HISTORY 


MARY E. STRALEY 


HIN MY rural school I found that the 
seventh and eighth grades had diffi- 
culty in grasping the meaning of their 
history textbooks. For each lesson I 
made a list of questions covering the ma- 
terial assigned. ‘These questions were 
hectographed and distributed to the pu- 
pils, who kept them in loose-leaf note- 
books. They handed in papers on which 
they had written answers to the ques- 
tions, in good sentence form. 
The children enjoy hectographing the 
questions, and can easily do so if the 
teacher makes the master copy. 


WHO IS IT? 


CARRIE I. DURANT 


H OUR intermediate grade enjoys giv- 

ing the names of famous or prominent 
people as their portraits are presented to 
view. The portraits are cut from maga- 
zines and newspapers, mounted on bogus 
paper (because it is stiff but neither bulky 
nor heavy), and kept in a large envelope 
for use at a moment’s notice. 

When we need a short respite from rou- 
tine, out comes the envelope. Pupils vol- 
unteer the names of the faces, and tell 
what the individuals did that was note- 
worthy. If time permits, some pupil rap- 
idly names portraits until he misses. 

Co-operation in gathering pictures, re- 
search, and review of biography, as well 
as oral expression, make this a worth- 
while activity. 


SLOW PUPILS 


OLGA SWEEN 


H IN TEACHING slow pupils, I have 

found that they will work faster and 
accomplish more if all the assignments are 
written on the blackboard in the morning. 
I explain the work to them as soon as the 


‘assignments are written. 


Under the assignments, I place each 
child’s first initial. When he has a piece 
of work finished, he erases his initial. He 
is usually anxious to get all of his initials 
off the blackboard quickly. He can go 
right to the next task when he has one 
finished. 

Of course, when I check his work and 
some of it is not done satisfactorily, his 
initial goes back on that assignment and 
does not come off again until he has done 
the work correctly. As each pupil finishes 
his work, I have something ready for him 
to do which he especially likes. 


LEARNING WILD FLOWERS 


IRENE STROUPE LINEBERRY 


M@ LAST fall, before the frost came, we 

decided in the seventh grade to study 
wild flowers. The children brought spec- 
imens of flowers which were put between 
blotters and pressed in old heavy books. 
The girls and boys were told to bring just 
one flower of a kind, since gathering them 
in quantities would tend to destroy the 
wild flowers. 

These wild flowers when they were 
pressed and dried, and before they lost 
their color, were glued on stiff white pa- 
per of uniform size. We then covered the 
flowers with transparent cellulose paper, 
which was glued, not pasted, on the white 
paper. The flowers were labeled and used 
as a border around the room. The girls 
and boys learned to identify twenty-three 
of our common wild flowers. 
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PUEMS UUR READERS HAVE 


AUTUMN HAZE 


Across the pearly distance 
It lies on hill and stream, 

In banks of airy turquoise 
As softly as a dream. 


A slumberous smoke that rises 
Serenely in the cold, 

From autumn woodlands blazing 
In flames of rosy gold. 


A CORE FOR FAULT-FINDING 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Just stand aside, and watch yourself go 


y; 

Think of yourself, as ‘he’ instead of 
wy hy 

Pick flaws, find fault, forget the man is 
you, 

And strive to make your estimate ring 
true. ' 

The faults of others then will dwarf and 
shrink. 

Love’s chain grows stronger by one 
mighty link, 

When you with ‘he’ as substitute for 
4° 

Have stood aside, and watched yourself 
go by. 


THE HOUSE BY 
THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


SAM WALTER FOSS 


There are hermit souls that live with- 
drawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell 
apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their 
paths 
Where highways never ran; 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men go by, 
The men who are good and the men who 
are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the 
road, 


By the side of the highway of life, 


_The men who press with the ardor of 


hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor 
their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 


And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened mead- 
ows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers re- 
joice, 
And weep with the strangers that 
moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the 
road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
Where the race of men go by; 
They are good, they are bad, they are 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s 
seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Used by permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


A FABLE 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter “Little 
Prig.” 

Bun replied, “You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year and a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half as spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut.” 


ASKED FOR 


RED GERANIUMS 


MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 


Life did not bring me silken gowns, 
Nor jewels for my hair, 
Nor sight of gabled, foreign towns 
In distant countries fair, 
But I can glimpse, beyond my pane, a 
green and friendly hill, 
And red geraniums aflame upon my 
window: sill. 


The brambled cares of everyday, 
The tiny, humdrum things, 
May bind my feet when they would 
stray, 
But still my heart has wings 
While red geraniums are bloomed against 
my window-glass, 


_ And low above my green-sweet hill the 


gipsy wind-clouds pass. 


And if my dreamings ne’er come true, 
The brightest and the best, 
But leave me lone my journey through, 
I'll set my heart at rest, 
And thank Thee, God, for home-sweet 
things, a green and friendly hill, 
And red geraniums aflame upon my 
window-sill. 
Used by pe: mission of “Good Housekeeping.” 


THE AVERAGE MAN 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


When it comes to a question of trusting 
Yourself to the risks of the road, 
When the thing is the sharing of burdens, 
The lifting the heft of the load, 
In the hour of peril or trial, 
In the hour you meet as you can, 
You may safely depend on the wisdom 
And skill of the average man. 


Tis the average man, and no other, 
Who does his plain duty each day, 
The small thing his wage is for doing, 
On the commonplace bit of the way. 
Tis the average man, may God bless him, 
Who pilots us still in the van, 
Over land, over sea, as we travel, 
Just the plain, hardy, average man. 


So, on through the days of existence, 
All mingling in shadows and shine, 
We may count on the every-day hero, 
Whom haply the gods may divine. 
But who wears the swart grime of his 
calling, 
And labors and earns as he can, 
And stands at the last with the noblest, 
The commonplace, average man. 
Used by permission of the author. 
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Book PRovIDES AMAZINGLY 


EASY WAY TO TEACH MUSIC §\ P * ss S 





IN YOUR SCHOOL 





Playing Made Easy”. 


As the title suggests, the book is written in such an easy simple way that it 
will be readily understood by the youngest boy or girl. Illustrations show just 
how to hold the harmonica, and how to produce each individual note. 
that simple beginning it takes the pupils along, step by step, until they are thor- 
oughly familiar with the instrument. In an amazingly short time they are able 


to play simple melodies, of which a number are included complete in 
the Instruction Book. Such old time favorites, as “Oh Susanna”, “Old 
Kentucky Home”, “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny”, “Home On The 
Range”, “Oh Dem Golden Slippers”, “Man On The Flying Trapeze”, 
“Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes”, and “Home Sweet Home”, 
are included as complete pieces for the Harmonica together with the 
piano accompaniment. 


Another interesting and instructive feature is the explanation of 
the various types of Hohner Harmonicas. This is particularly helpful 
to the teacher because it enables her to select different kinds of Har- 
monicas for a school or class Harmonica Band in order to give better 
musical balance. 


Organizing a HARMONICA BAND 


Full instructions are given in the Instruction Book on how to organize your 
Harmonica Band. When you are ready for part playing you will find the 
necessary directions on how to divide your group into Sopranos, Altos, Tenors 
and Basses, and suggestions on what Harmonicas to select to obtain the best 
results for group playing. Many school Harmonica Bands do remarkably 
fine work, and their playing has been favorably commented on by musical 
critics. Several such bands appeared over a nation-wide radio hook-up on 
the Hohner Harmonica broadcast and thousands of letters were received 
expressing enthusiastic praise. The popularity and success of School Har- 
monica Bands have been little short of amazing, and school principals, music 
supervisors and teachers have many times expressed their enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of this modern way of teaching music. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 





This special offer “ 00 ; 2 : 
‘ . SPECIAL OFFER to Music Supervisors 
is made to enable end Taashuee 

In the training of Harmonica groups, the instructor will find 
and teachers. to invaluable the teacher aids provided in this specially priced 
offer. 

A splendid Marine Band Harmonica, books of songs and 
other material, regularly priced at $2.50, sent postage and 


music supervisors 


study the possibili- 
ties of Harmonica 


Group Instruction packing prepaid for only $1.00. 
and has been en- 1. One No. 1896 “Marine Band” Harmonica. 
thusiastically _re- An instrument whose simplicity and accuracy of tone 


have given it an international reputation. 

“Harmonica Favorites”. 

“New Standard Harmonica Course”. 

“New Standard Harmony Course for the Harmonica”. 
“The Happy Cowboy Sings and Plays Songs of Pioneer 
Days”. 


ceived by  thou- 
sands of teachers. 


yey 





6. “Almeda March”. 
7. “Advanced Harmonica Band Folio”. 


When ordering, please specify “Teach- 
er Offer” and include remittance in ad- 
vance. Use coupon to the right. 







THE remarkable success which has followed the introduction of Harmonica 
Group instruction as the modern method of teaching music in over 5,000 schools 
has lead to the preparation of this New Hohner Instruction Book, “Harmonica 


From 
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HOW TO REALIZE THE FULL 
POSSIBILITIES OF YOUR HARMONICAS 


The use of the Harmonica in schools is now so widely employed as the 
modern method of group instruction in music, that we are anxious that 
teachers and music supervisors should realize and utilize its full possibili- 
ties. To accomplish this, the selection of the proper Harmonicas to secure 
the desired musical effects is de- 
sirable. For instance, for the clear, 
sweet tone of the violin, a single- 
reed Hohner Harmonica such as 
the “Marine Band” is suggested. 





Another type of Harmonica with 


e ¥s : BD B>DsBOD OD B Scale in 
the violin tone is the “School - 2 Se a) a leo ae 
Band”, preferred by some players Bo Re Mi Fa So La Ti Do 4,5,6,? 


because it has a longer musical 
range than the “Marine Band”. 


For stirring marches and martial 
airs where the brilliancy of the 
brasses is desired, the Hohner - 
“Auto Valve Harp” will give you 5 
wonderful results. De 





B Secale in 
8 Holes 
i Do 5,6,7.8 


These and other Hohner Harmon- 
icas are described in detail in the 
New Instruction Book and their 
uses explained for individual or 
group playing. Diagrams also show 
just what holes are blown to pro- 
duce the desired notes. In fact 
every possible effort has been made 
to make this Instruction Book so 
simple and understandable that every boy and girl can learn to play the 
Harmonica with very little effort. Teachers who have examined the Book 
have pronounced it the simplest and best they have ever seen. 





This New Instruction Book will be supplied free to teachers in the quan- 
tities necessary for group instruction. Just sign the coupon below. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NS eee ee cee ee me 
M. HOHNER, Inc. ~] 
351-353 Fourth Ave., Dept. 980 J, New York City 


C] Please send me without charge: 


denpucteechansipiiatsennansatie Instruction Books 
(how many) 


C) Please send me ............................ (postpaid) of your Special $1.00 Offer, 
(how many) 
I enclose check (or money order) for $ 


C) Folder “How To Organize and Conduct a Harmonica Band”. 


ET ere eee ...State...... 
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REVIEWS BY HELEN MILDRED OWEN 
Managing Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


For the Reading Table 


FARM ON THE HILL. By Madeline Darrough 
Horn. Illustrated by Grant Wood. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $2.00. 


HM LIFE on a farm was new to Bill and 

Tom. These boys had been invited 
to spend a summer vacation with their 
grandparents. The story of their experi- 
ences makes an excellent book for library 
reading in connection with the study of 
farm life in the primary grades. 

How many things there were to learn 
about the farm! Bill found out that 
milking is not as easy as it looks. Tom 
learned to thump the heavy dasher in the 
churn to make the butter. The boys 
made friends with Grandma’s pets, and 
Grandma and Grandpa told them many 
entertaining tales. 

The colored illustrations are by the 
well-known artist, Grant Wood. Not 
only do they make the characters in the 
story seem very real, but they furnish 
young readers an interesting art experi- 
ence as well, 


CHILDREN OF BANANA LAND. By Melicent 
Humason Lee, Illustrated by Leslie W. Lee. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth, $2.00. 


M@ CHILDREN from eight to twelve 

will like to go adventuring in Central 
America with two Indian children who 
live on a banana farm. 

Lola and Benito help their uncle plant 
banana bits, clear away the jungle tangle 
so the plants can grow, watch the devel- 
opment of flowers and fruit, cut and load 
the bunches on burros, and take them to 
the river to be loaded on boats. Then the 
bananas are shipped to distant ports to be 
marketed. 

The story takes the reader to the cen- 
ter of the jungle. Here he makes the 
acquaintance of the chattering parrakeets, 
the spotted tree snakes, the bearded-faced 
monkeys, and other animals of the tropics. 

A pronunciation list of the people, 
places, and Spanish and Indian words used 
in the story is included to help the child 
as he reads. 

The numerous illustrations present real- 
istic pictures of life in banana land. Our 
readers will recognize Mr. Lee as the art- 
ist who prepared pages of pictures show- 
ing life in other lands for several issues of 
THe INstructTor last year. 


Art for Children and Teachers 


LET THE CHILD DRAW. By Van Dearing 
Perrine. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Cloth, $2.00. 


B THE author of this book, an artist, 

believes that the child’s creative spirit 
should develop without forcing. To his 
studio come young children who draw 
and paint pictures unaided. The excel- 
lent parts of the drawings are praised; 
the poor parts are ignored. The artist 
has found that the child, after much 
practice, corrects his own mistakes. Par- 
ents and teachers will find this volume a 
valuable aid in helping the child’s artistic 
talents unfold. 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING. By Charlotte 


D. Bone. Boston: The Beacon Press, Inc. 
$1.00. 


HB THIS book is the fourth in a series of 

books on handcraft prepared by the 
Fellowcrafters Guild, an affiliate of Boston 
University. An introductory chapter on 
the history of block printing presents an 
appreciation of this ancient handcraft for 
the information of the beginner. 

The book is simply written. It gives 
explicit directions for each step in the 
process of block printing, including the 
choice of design, the use of the tools, and 
methods of printing. Advanced workers 
will find the chapters “Printing in Col- 
ors” and “Lettering” helpful in develop- 
ing their craftsmanship. 


Cloth, 


GOOD TASTE IN DRESS. By Frieda Wiegand 
McFarland. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 
Cloth, $1.00. ; 


BH DO YOU choose your clothes because 

they are the latest mode, or because 
they are adapted to your individual style 
and needs? Why do you wear your hair 
in a certain fashion? By such questions as 
these, one may interest upper-grade girls 
in reading a new book which tells how to 
select clothes and how to make the most 
of one’s appearance. 

Material for class discussions will be 
found under the topics of figure, good 
grooming, posture, accessories, fabric, 
fashion, occasion, age, and health as re- 
lated to clothing. ‘The book contains 
helpful information for any person who 


wishes to be well dressed. 





For the Teacher Herself 


READING READINESS. By M. Lucile Harrison. 


' Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth, $1.20. 


H THE purpose of this book is to help 
teachers meet problems of reading 
readiness in their own classrooms. The 
author presents in some detail the best 
thought and practice of the present day 
in this field. She gives concrete sugges- 
tions for the teacher to use in developing 
reading readiness, analyzes the available 
tests of reading readiness, suggests reme- 
dial procedures, and includes a typical 
case study. Although the book is designed 
primarily for kindergarten and first-grade 
teachers, it should also be useful to super- 
visors in directing reading programs. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CURRICULUM BUILD- 
ING. By John K. Norton and Margaret Alltucker 
Norton. Boston: Ginn and Company. Cloth, 
$3.00. 


@ THE authors of this volume. have 

centered their attention on materials 
pertinent to curriculum building at the 
elementary-school level. Their discussion 
of practical questions encountered in cur- 
riculum revision should be of widespread 
usefulness. Curriculum committees, su- 
perintendents of schools, teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers in training 
will find this book valuable. Although 
the material is arranged according to sub- 
ject matter, it will be helpful as well in 
building curricula of the activity type. 
The footnotes and bibliographies through- 
out the book refer to the original sources, 
which the curriculum maker may like to 
consult. Outstanding reasons for curricu- 
lum revision are given in the first chapter. 


PLAIN TALK. By John W. Studebaker. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Home Library Foundation. 
Cloth, $.25. 


B IN THIS thought-provoking little 

book, Mr. Studebaker, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, discusses a question 
of interest to all United States citizens, 
and especially to teachers. He believes 
that we cannot retain our inheritance of 
democracy unless we find and use “prac- 
tical ways of getting a widely diffused 
understanding of public affairs,” and asks, 
“What is a practical way of promoting 
intelligent citizenship?” His own deep 
conviction is that public forums for the 
civic education of adults offer the best 
solution. “The whole community, men 
and women of every class, creed, and po- 
litical and economic shade of opinion, 
must find means to gather together to 
share their views, to discuss public prob- 
lems, and to discover the facts.” 





A list of other new books 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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How Do You Say It? 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Juni 
College, cago, oe - 





In words, as fashions, the same rule 
will hold: 
Alike fantastic, if too new, or old: 
Be not the first by whom the new are 
tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
—Pope, Essay on Criticism. 


# LAST year I found that my 

group still confused the words 
affect and effect. Are you quite con- 
fident that your pupils use these 
words discriminatingly? You can 
soon find out by putting the follow- 
ing exercise on the blackboard, and 
asking the pupils to fill the blanks 
wich the correct words. 

1. The man was originally from 
the North; now he a south- 
ern drawl. (affects) 

2. She really does not mean those 
things; she says them just for _. ___.. 
(effect) 

3. The speaker watched closely to 
see the __.. of his words. (ef- 
fect) 

4. He was in an ill-humor; the hot 
weather . his disposition. (af- 
fected ) 

§. The prisoner _.... an indif- 
ferent attitude toward everything; 
but when the guard was not looking, 
he his escape. (affected, ef- 
fected) 

6. The man was a most 
creature, walking with mincing steps 
and talking in a high falsetto. (af- 
fected) 

7. When neither army gained an 
advantage, a compromise was —_- 
(effected) 

From the class discussion as to 
choice, certain ideas will gradually 
take shape. Affect as a verb has two 
different meanings: (1) to pretend, 
to assume, to feign, to counterfeit, 
and (2) to influence, to act upon. 
Reread sentences 1, 5, and 6 with the 
first meaning in mind. (In sentence 
§, the word effected is also used.) 
Sentence 4 illustrates the second 
meaning. 

Effect, too, may be used as a verb, 
but it has a slightly different mean- 
ing: to accomplish, to bring about, 
to produce. Reread sentences 5 and 7 
with these ideas in mind. (In sen- 
tence §, the word affected is also 
used.) Read the sentences once more, 
using a synonym for the word effect. 
Effect may also be a noun, as in sen- 
tences 2 and 3. 

Ask the class to write sentences 
in which affect and effect are used. 
Finally, ask several. pupils to look up 
these words in the latest unabridged 
dictionary available. 


IN THIS department Mrs. Kenny will 
be glad to answer questions which 
you wish to ask about English usage 
and diction. All inquiries will be 
answered as soon as possible after 
their receipt. Answers will be based 
on the opinions of the best published 
authorities. Mrs. Kenny will from 
time to time suggest devices and il- 
lustrative teaching material helpful to 
our readers. 














1 You wouldn't 


teach school 
blindfolded {” 








—— BUT THAT’S THE 
VERY WAY THOUSANDS 
OF THOUGHTLESS TEACHERS 
FACE THE FUTURE... 





FOUNDED 


1899 


All Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


Friends Amazed at T.C.U. Speed 


“T have never heard of any organization which _ootties 

claims with such fairness and promptness the 

My friends were amazed when I told them 

that on the very day you received my claim you 

tarted your check back to me.”—WMiss Clara E. 
Hoskins, "Schenectady, N. Y. 


Wants T.C.U. Protection Always 


n I am happy that I have the protection of the 

T “f ai umbrella. Three times I have asked for bene- 

fits and each time I have received most satisfactory 

and [mene os payment of same. I trust I may never 

=f Smoctet to be without this protection.”"——Laura 
» Neodesha, Kans. 


.EACH YEAR BAD LUCK 
HITS ONE OUT OF FIVE! 


No teacher can afford to be blind to the risks of her profession. Statistics show 
that each year one out of every five teachers loses time due to sickness, accident or 
quarantine. These misfortunes strike at the most unexpected times and usuaBy, it 
seems, when one is least prepared to meet them. To assist teachers over these 
rough financial spots T.C.U. was organized by teachers for teachers 37 years ago. 
By thousands of teachers joining this organization, the risk of each is shared by all 
at a cost so low that no teacher can now afford to be without T.C.U, Protection. 
If you are not already under the T.C.U. Umbrella, we invite you to join now. 
Then when sickness, accident or quarantine keeps you from your work, you will 
have that comfortable feeling which only a guaranteed income can give. 


YOU, TOO, WILL WELCOME THE “CHECK THAT CHEERS” 


You will find T.C.U. always prompt, fair and sympathetic in time of need. We 
believe that help given quickly is doubly valuable. For that reason all checks in 
payment of claims to T.C.U. members are sped on their way by fastest air mail. 
This is just one of the many services T.C.U. renders, making teachers feel so com- 
fortable under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Read what they say in the letters at the ieft. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


You owe it to yourself to get all the facts about T.C.U. protection—now. Why 
face the future blindly? Why take the chance of even a few days’ delay? So 
many teachers write us that they got under the T.C.U. Umbrella just in time. The 
low cost, as little as a nickel a day, makes it advisable, in your own interests, that 
you mail the coupon now. No agent will call. Sending the coupon simply brings 
you all the facts for you to consider without placing you under any obligation 
whatever. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


873 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Like a Big Family 

“I wish to thank you heartily for your very generous 
settlement of my claim. The kind, prompt and sym 

thetic way in which you took care of it mahes a ~ 
eel that I am a member of a big, loving family. 
shall certainly renew my policy an "shall do all can 
to interest other teachers in your company. It 
leasure to be a yee with you. pdelaide 
ancock, Cicero, 1 


Appreciates T.C.U. Promptness 
a is a comfort to know that the T.C.U. stands back 
of me. In an incredibly short time after my final 
claim was filed, I received my check by air mail. I 
was delighted to get the check and am re by the 
—— I received.""——Maud Bland, Los Angeles, 


Generous and Prompt 


“I want to assure you of my deep “wo49Krt of 
our prompt and courteous response to call for 
elp. Your allowance for benefit has aleers been 
ary and the air mail service adds a nice touch. 
‘or 18 years I have enjoyed the protection of T.C.U. 
and am recommend it to others.”’ R 


Childs, folder, Mass. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To tHe T.C.U., 873 T.C.U. Bumprne, 
Lincoin, Nesr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 











(This coupon ploces the sender under no obligation) 
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Orville S. Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Spokane, Washington, was elected president of 
the N.E.A. for the coming year. 


B THE National Education Association 
began its seventy-fourth annual con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon, on June 28 
and continued in session until July 2. 
With its usual large attendance—this year 
about 10,000 educators were there—the 
Association, under the leadership of its 
president, Agnes Samuelson, Iowa’s state 
superintendent of public instruction, de- 
voted its time to a discussion of the 
various phases of the convention topic, 
“Education Moving Forward.” 

Educators came from far and wide, by 
motorbus or automobile, by airplane or 
train or steamship. Air conditioning and 
streamline trains make a continental trip 
a different matter from what it once was, 
highways are improved each year, steam- 
ships make rapid progress, and flying is a 
quick way to eliminate distance. 

Portland added its own particular 
charm to the call of the convention. Her 
famous roses were still in bloom, the city 
itself was as lovely as usual, and the 
Columbia River with its beautiful falls 
was as breath-taking as one remembered 
it. Then there was a never-to-be-forgotten 
drive through Mount Hood National For- 
est, with that majestic snow-capped peak 
towering above. It is impossible, within 
the time limits of any convention period, 
to see all the sights for which the city 
and the neighboring sections are justly 
famous, since attendance at the conven- 
tion itself is a full-time occupation, but 
everyone seemed to make the most of the 
available opportunities. 

Seven of the eight general sessions of 
the convention were devoted to the fol- 
lowing topics: “Gaining a New Perspec- 
tive,” “Building a Stronger Foundation,” 
“Conserving American Youth,” “Im- 
proving the Program,” “Conquering New 





The N.E.A. Meets in Portland 
for Its Annual Convention 


REPORTED BY HELEN MILDRED OWEN 


Frontiers,” “Strengthening the Relation- 
ship between School and Community,” 
and “Evaluating National Issues.” The 
speakers were leaders in their fields, and 
included such well-known persons as 
Agnes Samuelson, Frederick M. Hunter, 
Willard E. Givens, Robert Gordon Sproul, 
A. L. Threlkeld, Payson Smith, and 
Uel W. Lamkin. 

The other general session, an evening 
meeting which was attended by several 
thousand persons, was a public forum 
conducted by the famous exponent of 
forum discussions, John W. Studebaker, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. “In- 
tegrating Education and Democracy” 
was the theme, and the speakers were 
Thomas W. Gosling, who spoke about 
education under dictatorships; Willis A. 
Sutton, who discussed equality of oppor- 
tunity; John A. Sexson, who talked 
about federal relations to public educa- 
tion; and Lucy Mason Holt, whose sub- 
ject was the worth of personality. Sitting 
in on the forum were A. L. Threlkeld 
and W. W. Parker. 

Three business sessions of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly took care of the gen- 
eral business of the organization, with 
twelve hundred and fifty delegates par- 
ticipating. The resolutions, which are 
briefly given elsewhere on this page, were 
passed at the last of these meetings. 

Twenty-one departments of the Asso- 
ciation and eighteen allied organizations 
held meetings in conjunction with the 
convention. Each department has impor- 
tant work to do; many of the meetings 
were in the nature of panel discussions, 
symposia, and forum discussions; and 
much was accomplished. Breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners for special groups, 
most of them for the purpose of trans- 
acting business, were held each day. 

The life-membership dinner, one of the 
important affairs of the convention, had 
a large attendance. Since life membership 
in the Association is its cornerstone, one 
is always gratified to learn of increased 
activity in this direction. During the din- 
ner, delegates from Hawaii provided a de- 
lightful program of music and dances, as 
well as proffering /eis to the guests of hon- 
or and others in attendance. The recep- 
tion of the President was a fitting climax 
to the evening of the life-membership 
dinner, as well as a tribute to the leader- 
ship which Miss Samuelson has given the 
N.E.A. during the past year. 


Managing Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 









RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


I. Teacher Tenure—The N.E.A. reaffirms its 
stand in full support of tenure of position for 
teachers. 


Il. Academic Freedom.—The N.E.A. reaffirms 
its position with reference to freedom of teaching 
and full opportunity to present differing points of 
view on any and all controversial questions. The 
Association reaffirms its condemnation of the pas- 
sage of special loyalty-oath bills by state legis- 
latures. 


Ill. The District of Columbia Appropriation 
Rider—The N.E.A. urges on the Congress of the 
United States early repeal of the Rider attached to 
the Appropriation Bill of the District of Columbia, 
passed in June, 1935, which limits freedom of 
teaching in the District of Columbia. 


IV. Opposition to War.—The N.E.A. definitely 
opposes war as a method of settling international 
disputes and reaffirms its opposition to compulsory 
military training in the public schools, in colleges, 
and in universities. 

V. Inter-American Conference-—The N.E.A. 
expresses its approval of the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, which will meet in the fall in its 
extraordinary session in Buenos Aires. 


VI. Youth Division in the United States Office 
of Education——The Association recommends the 
establishment by act of Congress of a permanent 


division for youth education and guidance in the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


VII. Restoration of Educational Programs.— 
The N.E.A. urges complete restoration of full 
educational programs in those states that have suf- 
fered serious curtailment. 


VIII. Federal Aid for Education —The N.E.A. 
reaffirms with emphasis its endorsement of the 
principle of federal aid for education. 


IX. Special Committees—Committee on Amend- 
ing Charter—The N.E.A. commends the efforts 
of the Committee on Amending Charter and here- 
by directs the continuance of the committee and 
authorizes it to take immediate steps to secure 
necessary federal legislation for the simplified 
charter. 

Committee of Seven on Reorganization of the 
N.E.A.—The N.E.A. commends the work of the 
Committee of Seven on Reorganization and hereby 
directs the continuance of this committee. 


X. Independence of Educational Administrative 
Organization—tThe Association reaffirms its stand 
with reference to the necessity for the independ- 
ence of education in the administrative organiza- 
tion of the federal, state, and local governments. 


XI. Use of New Radio Facilities —The Federal 
Communications Commission has held hearings as 
a basis for allocations of short-wave radio fre- 
quencies. The N.E.A. strongly urges the Federal 
Communications Commission to reserve suitable 
and ample bands of these unallocated natural re- 
sources for the exclusive use of organized non- 
profit educational agencies. 
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An Objective Test 


on Civics 
(Continued from page 62) 
Key to TEst 
es . 8. F 15. F y > Wie 
. iF ee 23. F 
3. F Gee Bee. MT 
4 Fa wea BT 
{Ft wae es 
68 th? Bee 
7,F MP BF 
I. 1. g 4. b Ze 
y 5. € 
3. d 6. f 
III. 1. assessors 5. internal 
2. constitution revenue 
3. duty 6. eighteen 
4. counties 
IV. 1. constitution 
2. republic 
3. reformatories 
4. natural resources 
5. homesteads 
6. irrigation 
7. collective bargaining 
V. 1. population 6. ad valorem 
2. governor duties 
3. polls 7. monopoly 
4. trust 8. sweatshops 
5. will 9. Both labor 


and capital 


Making Geography a Joy 
(Continued from page 60) 


IV. Listing questions we would want 
to ask of the country. 
V. Study lesson, with these ques- 
tions as guides. 
VI. Socialized recitation, with re- 
ports on findings. 
VII. Search for supplementary mate- 
ial. 
A. Encyclopedia. 
B. National Geographic Magazine. 
C. Other magazines (pictures for 
illustration of notebook). 
VIII. Review. Nearly always un- 
necessary because of interest shown 
and work given to preparation of 


notebooks. 


The Cave Children 


(Continued from page 32) 


(Cave Children grunt in fright, 
gazing as if in distance, and attract- 
ing one another's attention.) 

MOTHER—Huge animals, different 
from the ones we have now, walked 
everywhere in those days. One of 
them resembled the elephant, but had 
upward curving tusks and a thick 
hairy coat. It was larger than the 
elephant and is known as the mam- 
moth. Another animal that the cave 
people had to fight was the saber- 
toothed tiger. 

(Some of the Cave Children have 
drawn back in terror; others, more 
bold, now beckon to their comrades, 
to indicate that the danger is past.) 

MOTHER—Less terrible creatures, 
such as bears, and reindeer, gave the 
cave people many an adventure, too, 
when they hunted them for their 
flesh and useful fur or skin. 

(Some of the cave boys go off, 


right, returning, after noise and ex- 
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NU-FORM Books are so constructed that by a simple operation 
the teacher tears off enough copies of the lesson to pass out an 





SEAT MATERIAL 


Arranged for 


@ Allows pupils to progress at their own best rate 


@ Facilitates grading 


Pupil Control 


handles a complete book. 


individual page to each child, one at a time only. The pupil never 
One side of each sheet is blank for creative 
work. Even with all these added features, NU-FORM costs no 
more than the old fashioned workbook 





@ Puts novelty into routine classwork 

















citement, with the animal they have 


lain—a piece of burlap, which they | 


drag behind them.) 
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List of Books 
READING Pages 
3S 24! OO eee 67 


Our Playhouse, Kindergarten ....32 
Dt GEE ancadisccbbouadcctencesio’ i) 
Phonics & Readin 2 
The Farm (Project for 6 year olds) 32 


eee eeeeeenereee 


ee ey 60 
9 ere eseoses 52 
GH GED kscvcnsccncecsacccsoasced $2 
ARITHMETIC 
WD RI. nncccncecscnctccensesntesd 60 
Be SD. ecccnccnccvcencsccasessed 64 
ee 64 
Gs GORE ccccccccccccecccecscoscesd a 


Sth Grade (Ready Oct. Ist, 1936)..60 
*Self Help Cards (Add. & Sub.)..20 
"Self Help Cards (Mul. & Div.)..20 
*Printed in hectograph ink only. 


NATURE STUDIES 


My Bird Book, 2nd to Sth grade..50 
My Flower Book, 2nd grade & up.40 


LANGUAGE 
2nd Grade Written Language....32 
3rd Grade Language Drills....... ri] 
4th Grade Language Drills....... 0 


HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY 
Over Land & Sea, Beginning Geog..32 
Pioneers, Intermediate Grades ....32 
Story of Flight, Intermediate ....32 
A Bicycle Tuur of Great Britain 

(Intermediate) 32 


UNIT ACTIVITIES, SOCIAL 
STUDIES, HEALTH 
Holidays of the Year, 2nd or 3rd..40 
My Indian Book, 2nd or 3rd Grade. .32 
My Eskimo Book, 2nd or 3rd grade. .32 
My Eskimo Book, 4th & up ..... 54 
My Japanese Book, 3rd or 4th ...32 

Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor 
Ged OF GR) cccceccccccccscoses 32 
My Book on Holland, 2nd or 3rd..32 
My Health Book, 2nd or 3rd ..... 40 
Health Activities, Ist Grade...... 32 
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A FORWARD STEP IN TEACHING PROCESSES 


Because of their unusual make-up, NU-FORM seat materials offer many advantages to the 
busy teacher—providing individual supplementary exercises for the between-recitation periods. Ex- 
perienced teachers who have examined NU-FORM lesscns predict they will revolutionize the work of 
teaching because of their simplicity, ease of acquisition, and strict fidelity to the primary purpose 


of all pedagogy. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NU-FORM PLAN 


1. Saves eyesight of children. No tedious copying of exercises from the blackboard, thus ~— 
time for both teacher and pupil, avoiding error due to incorrect copying, relieving eye strain 
enabling all pupils to see the work equally well. 

2 Enables teacher to choose the type of exercise most fitted to the day's lesson or assignment. 
Pages may itted or repeated according to the needs of the class. 

3. Fosters individual needs, since loose pages allow teacher to give less work to some children 
and more to others, according to the needs of each. 

4. Especially good for rural and village classrooms, where classes are small and hectograph 

are impractical. 


NU-FORM STIMULATES ORIGINALITY 


Every lesson is printed—not mimeographed or stenciled. The type is clear and plain—essily 
read by the child. NU-FORM Supplemental Seat Studies stimulate originality. Lessons are printed 
on one side of the paper only—thus providing a blank page on which the pupil should be taught to 
record his own impressions and reaction to lesson of the day. NU-FORM method is based on 
the universally recognized principle of reasoning “from the known to the unknown.” 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


We invite you to note the variety of titles shown at left. All of our books embody the most 
modern teaching methods—they are of recent copyright and not reprints of old books that have 
been on the market for years. All have been prepared by teachers and supervisors and worked 
out through actual classroom experience. Every book is sold under a POSITIVE GUARANTEE— 
Money refunded if you want it. SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer About Nu-Form 





Mail us the coupon-below and we will send you 
a beautiful diorama FREE and postpaid. Inter- 

kee esting to all children. Illustration at left shows 
one of sixty diorama subjects—all grades. 
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from any of our hectograph Master sheets and they may be used on any ye saeeeet - ATE 
gelatin tor or pan hectograph. They are guaranteed to give perfect results. ee eee a ’ - 
All 32 page books as listed wer — in hectograph ink—ready as come "he <8 ‘ we 
for cating, are $1.00 each. other books as above are $1.25 each, gt RE aeee™ ae le 
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MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 


5154 N. Clark Street, Chicago 









MOTHER—After the cave people 


MOTHER—The meat tasted good creatures prowled about 


outside. 


had killed an animal with their stone 
weapons, they kept the meat to eat. 
They scraped the skin with stone 
tools called scrapers, and then 
stretched and dried it. They often 
made a fine rug of the skin for their 
cave home. 

(Cave Children pretend to scrape 
skin, cut meat, and so on, lastly put- 
ting skin on floor of cave.) 





to the cave people, although it was 
often raw, and they had no forks, 
plates, or dining table. 

(Imaginary meat is eaten by the 
Cave Children, who kneel or crouch 
on the ground and hold the meat in 
their fingers.) 

MOTHER—And when night came, 
Son, the cave people had only their 
rude home to sleep in, while the great 





Then the cave children grunted their 
good nights, perhaps, and waited for 
a new day and new adventures. 

(The stage may be dimmed and 
then lighted, to reveal that the Cave 
Children. have vanished; or they may 
merely steal away.) 

soN—Oh, Mother! That was fine! 
That was as exciting as a fairy tale, 
and best of all, it was true! 
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DOES the WORLD 


seem 


NMOd 4dISdf 
? 


Here is the Remedy 


MAKE NEWS-WEEK the source of 
complete and biased news for use 
in your classroom. Thousands of 
schools, and more and more of them 
each year, ore using this illustrated 
news-mogazine to emphasize with 
bull’s-eye occuracy, and with punc- 
tual timeliness, the important news happenings. 
e 
Seventy or more photographs in ev 
issue provide and your class wit 
@ weaith of fascinating pictorial 
material which you con use in poster 
form and in scrap books to illustrate 
the news of the week. it is also 
invaluable in conjunction with cor- 
related subjects, with projects, and with units of 
work on geography, history, civics, language, 
English, current events. 
~ 
Eighteen departments in NEWS-WEEK 
give continuous interest. From a 
teaching standpoint all of the im- 





portant phases of the news are cov- 

ered in these departments. for in- 

stance—Important political and eco- 

nomic developments at home and 
abroad—Arts (ail forms)—Aviation—Books—Busi- 
ness—Entertainment (screen and stage)—The Press 
— Biographical sketches — Law — Radio — Science 
— Medicine — Sport. 


Easy to read, easy to understand. 
News from the four points of the 
compass. That's why NEWS-WEEK 
is gaining in favor among teachers, 
pupils, students, and parents all over 
the United States. lean, unbiased, 
concise, and understandable informa- 
tion, clearly presented with pertinent pictures. 


The special teachers’ rate will wr 
you @ full yeor of NEWS-WEEK (5 
issues) for only $2.25 (a saving of 
$2.95 over the single copy price). 
Or, under our introductory offer to 
new subscribers, you may try this, 
America’s fastest-growing news-mag- 
azine, for the next 20 issues (5 months) for — 
$1 (a saving of $1 over the single issue price of 
10¢ a copy). Just fili out the coupon below and 
mail it today. You need send no money now, we 
will bill you after you heave received your first 
copy. Write for special bulk rate on orders of 5 
or more per week for class use. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
OF 
NEWS - WEEK 
TO 


TEACHERS ONLY 


$2.25 for 52 issues 
(regular subscription price $4.00) 


$1 for 20 issues 


(for new subscribers only) 





F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager 
NEWS-WEEK 
Rockefeller Center, 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 

Yes, Mr. Pratt, please send me NEWS.- 
WEEK. 52 issues for $2.25 [ 20 issues for 
$1.00. My remittance is enclosed (| 
Bill me after receipt of my first issue [. 


Name 


Address___... 

















City or Town 
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“Sunflowers” — Vincent van bogh 


(Continued from page 19) 


Art, when he first met it in the 
gallery, seemed to him to have a no- 
bility akin, though in a lesser degree, 
to the divine. He knew nothing 
about art, but he began to read, and 
to study all the pictures that he saw. 

His extreme seriousness and his 
awkward shyness brought him only 
grief in his contacts with men and 
women. By the time he was twenty 
his world was mainly composed of 
the printed page. His mother, real- 
izing what ailed her son who showed 
himself to be such a misfit, suggested 
that “he ought to live either with 
nature or for art.” 

Having become thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the business of selling 
pictures, he determined to enter the 
ministry. His feeling about religion 
was not in keeping with the routine 
and the dignity of the church. Shar- 
ing the life of the poor was much 
more important to him than theol- 
ogy, and so this second experience in 
a profession ended unhappily. 

It was Theo, working in the Gou- 
pil Gallery in Brussels, who suspected 
the artist in Vincent and suggested 
that he make pictures of the scenes 
that he admired. At first the young 
man feared that this would keep him 
from his true work. But he illus- 
trated his letters home and to Theo. 
There was a childlike quality to his 
art. He was unconscious of any abil- 
ity he might have. The thing that 
interested him was the unity that ex- 
ists between great ideas in art, liter- 
ature, and religion. 

When he was twenty-seven years 
old, he took up the serious study of 
art. Fine reproductions which Theo 
sent him were his masters, Millet, 
Breton, and Rembrandt being the 
best loved. 


Drawing alone concerned him at 
this time. He did not think himself 
capable of painting. He felt that 
was for those with a touch of the di- 
vine spark. But there came a time 
when he did begin, and nothing could 
stop the outpouring of a starved soul. 
It was always Theo who made possible 
the purchases of materials and the 
necessities of living. He took his 
brother’s pictures with the hope that 
he could sell them. 

It was at Arles that van Gogh did 
his greatest painting, for there he 
found the source of his energy in the 
living color of the sun. He was daz- 
zled and excited, but his hand was 
steady and his feelings were clear. 
He painted by day and read by night. 

He came close to the heart of 
things, and he placed them on canvas 
with colors that were as bold in their 
surface technique as they were joy- 
ous in their hues. The pictures which 
he painted at this time bespeak a fine 
understanding of the decorative skill 
as well as of design. He knew how 
to achieve an intense luminous qual- 
ity by a fine balancing of colors in 
light against those in shade. He was 
one of the group of painters known 
as post-impressionists, who seek to 
express feeling through form and 
color. 

Among those pictures which the 
world appreciates most are: “Cypress- 
es,” “The Reaper,” “The Asylum in 
Saint-Remy,” “Gardens at Arles,” 
“The Chair and the Pipe,” “Sunflow- 
ers” (three canvases), “La Berceuse,” 
“The Potato Eaters,” “Cornfield and 
Cypresses,” “Boats at Saintes-Maries,” 
“Pére Tanguy,” “The Prison Court- 
yard,” “Portrait of Dr. Gachet,” 
“Portrait of Mlle. Ragoux,” and “Self 


Portrait.” 





Height, an Asset or a Liability 


(Continued from page 24) 


widow with five children, Edward 
being the middle one. , 

The oldest girl was considered an 
excellent student in a library school 
which she was attending. She later 
graduated and was given a responsible 
position. The two brothers were av- 
erage boys, one still in school, the 
other looking for work. Not finding 
work to suit him, he spent his time 
on the street corners, much to the 
disgust of Edward, who privately 
confided to his teacher his ambition 
to get to work so he could help his 
mother and not “loaf like Jim.” 

The baby sister, Bessie, three years 
of age, was Edward’s pet and his 
chief interest in life. She was very 
pretty; she would talk to no one ex- 
cept members of the family, and then 
only with a few words in baby talk, 
which made one suspicious that she 
would become a member of the spe- 
cial class in time. 

The teacher used every opportu- 
nity to show the value of Edward’s 
height in the work to be done, and 
gradually discovered other capabili- 
ties, such as helping the little chil- 
dren with their wraps. The boy’s 
self-respect returned, his posture im- 
proved, and he began to show an in- 


creased interest in the regular work 
of the class. 

The poorly co-ordinated muscles 
learned to work together in making 
simple toys for Bessie. In fact Bessie 
proved to be an inspiration to fur- 
ther the boy’s efforts, or an excuse 
for the simple work of which he was 
capable rather than.that suited to his 
age. 

The hour which the class spent 
once a week in a library looking over 
or reading books of their choice, and 
ending with the selection of one or 
two volumes to be taken home for a 
week, at first seemed likely to be 
another problem. The first week 
Edward selected a book far beyond 
both his reading ability and his pow- 
ers of comprehension, but no com- 
ment was made. During the week, 
however, he asked to take home a 
primer “to read to Bessie.” Follow- 
ing this clue, his attention was called 
to some attractive books in the library 
which were used by the youngest 
group in reading. The next library 
hour he sidled up to the teacher with 
the question, “Where are those books 
you said I could take to Bessie?” He 
was shown the primer shelf, and from 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Height, an Asset or a Liability 


(Continued from page 72) 


that time on he proudly carried home 
two books, “one for Bessie and one 
for me.” 

With his self-respect restored, and 
his interest aroused, he made fairly 
rapid progress. During his first two 
years in the special class he learned 
to read fluently from second-grade 
books, to do second-grade arithmetic, 
and much higher spelling. As his 
muscular control improved he did 
some very creditable work in indus- 
trial arts, always making something 
for “my mother to use” or “Bessie to 


play with.” Socially also he made 
progress, particularly after the arrival 
of a new little girl as a member of 
the class, a decidedly non-social in- 
dividual whom he took under his 
protection. 

A study of Edward’s case shows 
that it makes a vast difference wheth- 
er we consider our peculiar character- 
istics assets or liabilities. If the 
teacher can help some child to get a 
new point of view, and to overcome 
his difficulties, his whole world may 
be changed. 





Creative Drama 
(Continued from page 33) 


you do not know from where you 
got it. They are both good kinds, 
only we must be truthful about just 
which kind we are doing. Whatever 
our conversation meant to that fifth 
grade, the problem which made it 
necessary did not arise again. 

One of our sixth-grade boys came 
to school one morning with a note 
from his mother asking that he be 
allowed to leave at ten o'clock to at- 
tend a basketball tournament. Ten 
o'clock was the hour of our assem- 
bly, and he happened to have an im- 
portant part in a little play two 
sixth-grade girls had written and 
were presenting. 

“But you can’t go,” wats one of 
the girls. “You will spoil our play, 
for no one could learn your part in 
an hour.” 

He began to look uncomfortable. 
“It begins at ten,” he said. 

“Our assembly isn’t until ten, 
either. You wouldn’t be acting 
fairly if you went then,” said the 
other girl. 

Few sixth-grade boys can face the 
accusation of being unfair, or “poor 
sports.” So this boy said, “I'll 
stay.” It wasn’t easy, for he hap- 
pened to have a job selling candies 
at the tournament and it meant los- 
ing out in a way, because the other 
boys would have at least a half 
hour’s start. 

We find all these things—respon- 
sibility, co-operation, sincerity, and 
honesty—are difficult to measure. 
There is no scale which will tell us 
just how many degrees a child has 
advanced in each during the nine or 
ten months he has been under our 
instruction. Noticeable advance- 
ment in things which can be meas- 
ured is also made through creative 
drama. The child who puts a health 
lesson into a play, who takes a situa- 
tion out of a history lesson and 
weaves it into a play, or who drama- 
tizes some fanciful little theme 
which a holiday-or some other special 
occasion suggests to him, has made 
something for himself and for others 
which will endure. These facts will 
always be a little more real to him 
than those of which he merely reads 
or hears. 

Children love everything about a 
play—writing it, directing it, and 
being in it. They need only encour- 
agement and an opportunity to see 
how the plays they write actually 


work out on the stage. Dressing up 
and acting out characters he has seen 
or read about in books are part of 
every child’s play life. 

The amount of actual training in 
the technique of both writing and 
directing plays which a group of 
children can get in the course of a 
school year is amazing. They want 
to know just how everything should 
go, and they never mind criticisms 
or suggestions so long as they are 
friendly and improve their work. 
They are often quicker than adults 
to see things that need changing, be- 
cause the play world is, after all, a 
world of the imagination, and who 
is closer to this than the child? It is 
always wise to at least consider a 
child’s remarks about a play, partic- 
ularly if it is a play written by an- 
other child, for children understand 
one another. 

Every teacher who is interested in 
stimulating creative drama among 
her pupils must provide for some 
time during the week when the little 
plays they write can be acted. This 
is time well spent. Sometimes plays 
can be actually written at this period. 
At other times, they can be practiced 
and revised. Then there must come 
a time when they are presented. The 
school which has weekly assemblies 
has a fine opportunity for setting up 
a motive for writing numerous plays. 

Many teachers do not encourage 
creative drama because they imagine 
it must take a tremendous amount of 
time. This is not true. Children in 
an atmosphere where there is a love 
of, and interest in, any kind of cre- 
ative writing do most of it when 
they have leisure time, at home, or 
during holidays, or over week-ends. 
Sometimes, it is true, children have 
their best ideas during school, and a 
child will ask, “May I write a poem?” 
(or a play or a story, depending up- 
on the form which the idea has al- 
ready assumed in the child’s mind). 
Perhaps it means missing a writing 
lesson, but it is well worth it. Ideas 
seldom linger until a lesson is fin- 
ished. 

Most of our routine work can be 
done at one time as well as another, 
but the creative spirit seems to be 
stimulated only at irregular intervals. 
Therefore, if you come into the 
schoolroom some bright morning with 
twenty drill sentences on was and 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Creative Drama 


(Continued from page 73) 


were prepared, and your group sug- 
gests, half out of their chairs in their 
anxiety, “Let’s write poetry today,” 
or “We've a grand idea for a play,” 
put the sentences away for another 
day. 

This does not mean that children 
should be encouraged to slight reg- 
ular lessons in order to write poems 
or plays or stories. Such irregular- 
ity is not a problem in schools where 
the right atmosphere prevails. There 
is a discipline which can be devel- 
oped only through more or less strict 
adherence to routine, and it is a kind 
of discipline young Americans are in 
need of. The sooner creative writing 
can be made a part of the routine 
work of a school, the better it is for 
both the writing and the school. That 
is what it has become in our school. 
It fits beautifully into the activity 
side of our program. 

Too many schools have the custom 
of setting aside practically an entire 
month twice a year, at Christmas 
and in the spring toward the close of 
school, to devote to the preparation 


for, and giving of, an elaborate play. 
Both children and teachers are over- 
worked, 
school is badly disorganized, and the 
benefits of the procedure are decid- 
edly negative. Such a program may 
be of value once in a long while, but 
it is not creative drama, and has lit- 
tle, if any, place in the planning of 
the teacher who understands what 
the writing, directing, and acting of 
original plays can do for children. 

It is not necessary for a teacher 
to be present at all the practices of a 
play. Most of the practicing can be 
done by the group concerned with the 
play, under the direction of the 
young writer, while the remainder 
of the room goes ahead with routine 
work. This can be done even with 
groups in schools where little or 
nothing of the sort has been tried 
before. So much responsibility falls 
upon the children that they do a 
great deal more than if a teacher 
were constantly at hand. Moreover, 
it saves time, which is important in 
our present crowded curricula. 





A Unit on Deep-Sea Life 


(Continued from page 29) 


5. Social studies. 

a) The influence of physical 
environment on man’s life 
and work was observed 
through a study of the con- 
flict waged between fishermen 
and their environment. 

b) Fishing centers in history 

were studied; as, Venice, Bos- 

porus, Hanse Towns, Hol- 
land, Copenhagen, Alaska, 
and America. 

c) Occupations connected 

with the sea were studied; 

as, commercial fishing; pearl, 
coral, and sponge diving; 
fish canneries; oyster farm- 
ing; pearl-button manufac- 
turing; manufacturing leather 
from shark skin; and gather- 
ing specimens for aquariums. 
6. Music. 

The pupils learned to sing the 
following songs found in Juve- 
nile Music, by T. P. Giddings 
and others, published by Ginn: 
“Sailing,” p. 82; “At the Sea- 
shore,” p. 101; “Fishing Boats,” 
p. 151. 

7. Word analysis. 

a) Arrange given words ac- 

cording to the long and short 

vowel sounds. 

b) Arrange the names of fish 

in alphabetical order. 

c) List rhyming words. 

d) Mark syllables in names 

of fish. 

. Health. 

a) Value of fish for food. 

b) Preparation of sea foods. 

c) Need of refrigeration. 

IV. Outcomes. 
A. Increased ability to comprehend 
the printed page. 
B. Increased ability to do research 
work. 
C. Increased ability to use the dic- 


tionary. 


D. Enlarged reading and speaking 
vocabulary. 
E. General knowledge of deep-sea 
life. 
V. An assembly program was our 
culminating activity. 
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A Unit on Deep-Sea Life 


(Continued.from page 74) 
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A Report-Card Experiment 


(Continued from page 20) 


5. Comparison with the reports of 
other children should be a little more 
dificult than on the average report 
card. 

6. The report should be in such 
form that it may be made and copies 
filed without undue difficulty. 

7. It should be sent by mail to the 
parents. If this cannot be done be- 
cause of the expense of postage, the 
report should at least be sent in a 
sealed envelope. 

After weeks of reading, study, 
questioning of parents and teachers, 
examination of reports of other 
schools, and experimental drafting, 
we evolved the following form. This 
was mimeographed, using two sheets 
of typing paper for each report. 
(The report herewith reproduced uses 
a fictitious name, but is otherwise an 
actual report.) 

These report sheets were sent out 
with a written request that parents 
express themselves as to the desir- 
ability of such report sheets as a sub- 
stitute for report cards. 

The following extracts from actual 
letters show how parents felt about 
the sheets. Not one parent mentioned 
grades, although’ there was not a 
grade on the sheets which they were 
considering as a substitute for the 
more formal report cards. (If the 
school or the parents wish grades on 
such reports, they may be written at 
the left of each division, the checks 
then serving to explain the grade.) 

“IT like the new-type report. In 
this the children are graded on the 
qualities that go to make a good citi- 
zen as well as on subject matter.” 


“T am sorry that John wants to 
play all the time and is lazy about his 
work. I am trying to help him along 
this line.” 

“There would be a perfect under- 
standing between teacher and parent 
with a report like this. I am glad 
that Elizabeth is improving in self- 
confidence.” 

There were many other favorable 
criticisms similar to the ones quoted. 

Only one parent said, “I like the 
report cards better.” 

This experiment brought out some 
deeply interesting situations and con- 
clusions. 

1. One third of the notes and let- 
ters concerning the report sheets were 
from the fathers, a fact that seems 
to me highly significant. Too many 
people accuse fathers of being unin- 
terested in the school work of the 
children. 

2. Such a detailed report should 
not be used as often as the old-style 
report card. Children should not be 
overanalyzed; when the reports are 
too close to one another, they become 
a burden and the teacher’s checking 
is.mot as accurate as it might be; 
and the child should be given time 
enough for improvement to show. 

3. The parents wanted to keep the 
reports for comparison with the next 
ones sent out. 

4. I also wanted to keep them, so 
I worked out a carbon-copy scheme 
that would enable the parents to keep 
the originals while I kept the carbons. 


AuTHOR’s Note: Any school wishing 
to use the accompanying report form, 
wholly or in part, is welcome to do so. 
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GREYHOUND 


gheels you has new school year 








Greyhound Lines... 


Several hundred new —- are now in operation over 
e most striking development in the 


history of highway travel. Passengers ride high, above vibration 
and road rumble—new type chairs are built for utmost relaxation 
—baggage carried in locked compartments underneath— motor 
in rear for greater power, smoother riding qualities. 


A brand new low in Greyhound fares this year! Round trips 


between principal cities throughout America actually ——— less 


than 1% cents per mile. Just compare these rates with the 


owest 


second-class fares of other forms of transportation.(And Greyhound 
travel is all first class.) Save enough on short trips this term to 
finance an extra week’s vacation next year. 








Every phase of Greyhound schedules, service, and equipment 
shows an advance this fall. Schedules are more frequent—the 
saving in time is greater. More than ever, this is the way to make 
Week-end trips home or elsewhere—to attend meetings and 
conventions—to take special groups to any point, in chartered 


coaches. Call your local Greyhoun 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 


Cleveland, Ohio ..... East 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa, . . . . Broad Street Station 
Chicago, lilinois ....... 12th & Wabash 
New York City. .......% Nelson Tower 
Boston, Mass. ...... 222 Boylston Street 


Washington, D. C.. 2. eee ee ee ees 
soeetetes 1403 New York Ave., N. W. 
Detroit, Michigan ......... Tuller Hotel 
Charteston, W.Va. 2... 2 cer eesrececs 
esses a0 N00 Kenawha Valley Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..... 630 Walnut Street 


agent, or mail the coupon. 


INFORMATION OFFICES: 


Memphis, Tenn....... 146 Union Ave. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. . . . 905 Commerce Street 
San Francisco, Cal. . . Pine & Battery Streets 


St. Louis, Mo. . 
New Orleans, lo. . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . . 
Lexington, Ky.......-. 801N. Limestone 
Richmond, Va... ... . . 412 East Broad St. 
Windsor, Ont. .. . . . 1004 Security Building 
lendon, Engiend ... 2.2.2 eee ceee ; 
° . A.B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 


. . Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
400 N. Rampart Street 
509 6th Avenve, N. 


MAIL THIS FOR INFORMATION, PICTORIAL FOLDER ON ANY TRIP 
Send this coupon to nearest Greyhound office, listed above, for new low fares, suggested routes, 
and full information on any trip. Please jot down your destination on margin below. If you are 
interested in a charter trip for a special group, place a check mark here 0 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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pe imagine the thri 

of choosing your F, 
frocks from the v 
smartest styles shown 
the Fifth Avenue shops — 
with all the prices cut in balf! 


® That is just what our 
“Finish - at - Home” Plan 
allows you to do, for we 
bring to you the finest new 
styles created by Paris, and 
stamped with the approval 
of Fifth Avenue . . 
at savings of balf er more) 
of their usual cost! 


@ You may select your entire Fall wardrobe from 
our “MAGAZINE oF FASHION”, for we offer far greater 
variety than you could possibly find in any one 
store, Any “Finish - at -Home” garment you select 
will be cut to your own, indi: 

and will come to you with all the difficult work 
completed by our expert men-tailors, assuring you 
of a perfect fitting garment, with only a few simple 
seams left for you to finish. We supply all the 
trimmings and “‘findings’”’, of course. 


NEW (Betty Wales, MODELS 


@ Berry Wares, famous American 
stylist, offers her newest creations 
in our‘ * Macazing OF Fasnion” for 


Fall. Send for your FREE copy today! 








FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc. 
71 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 85, New York, N. Y. 
Send me, FREE, your “Magazine of Fashion” for Fail. 
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SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


Turn Casual Scribblers 


into FINE PENMEN 


Beep yell peed your pupils’ hap- 
hazard scribblings into helpful 
penmanship exercises. Give them 
a Spencerian Steel Pen and see 
how its smooth, matchless writing- 
action cultivates natural swing and 
grece. Train them to develop this 
facility into a lifetime habit of 
better penmanship. 


j Instructors everywhere recom- 
mend these famous pens for neater 
and more legible class-work papers, 
Made of finest tempered steel to 
retain their flexibility of action 
under the most severe use. Each 
| pen is hand finished and hand 


tested to insure perfection. 





No, 6? EDUCATOR 


FREE: Samples of School Series 
pens to requests mentioning deal- 
er’s name. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, Dept. D, New York, N. Y. 
TOUVTTETT TST OTST TO Ooo 


A 








Wedding w= ee 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - = $1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
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A Seventh-Grade Literature Contract for “Rip Van Winkle” 


12. Hendrick Hudson was the dis- 
coverer of the river in this vicinity. 

13. Dame Van Winkle was a quiet, 
pleasant woman. 

14. Rip Van Winkle was a cross, 
disagreeable man. 

15. Rip’s dog welcomed him as he 
came back to the village. 

16. Rip’s son acted and looked like 
his father. 

17. The village had not changed 
while Rip was away. 

18. Van Bummel became a mem- 
ber of Congress. 

19. Rip was ready to attend to 
anybody’s business but his own. 

20. Dame Van Winkle had died 
while Rip was away. 


c) Mining. 
d) Government. 
2. Labrador. 
a) Fishing. 
b) People. 
c) Government. 
IV. General topics. 
A. Give the reasons for the impor- 
tance of each of the following 
cities: Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Winnipeg, Halifax, Ottawa, Cal- 
gary, Toronto, Victoria, Regina, 
Dawson, Quebec, and Montreal. 
B. Climate. 
1. Which section has the most 
rainfall? 
2. Tell the story of rainfall in 
Canada: how winds bring the 
rain clouds, where the rainfall is 
greatest, where the rainfall is 
least, and why. 
3. The Labrador Current and 
the Gulf Stream meet near New- 
foundland. How does this af- 
fect Newfoundland’s climate? 
4. Where is the climate favor- 
able for the growing of crops? 
5. How do the Canadian Rock- 
ies affect the climate? 
6. Why is there so little change 
in temperature in the Maritime 
provinces? 
C. Collect interesting pictures, and 
magazine and newspaper articles, 
about Canada 


cottage. It was cold, so he sat down 
by the hearth, but no one came to 
build the fire. 

After a while, he said, “It is very 
dull. There are no jokes to make me 
laugh and the band is not playing. 
There is nothing to do but to go to 
bed. 

“Hot water for my bath!” he 
called. But nobody answered. Only 
the cow outside mooed and the little 
red hen cackled. 

The next morning the King woke 
up early. 

“How very hungry I am! Now 
for a good breakfast of milk and 
eggs!” he cried. 


(Continued from page 54) 


Key To TEst 


. “Rip Van Winkle” 
. Washington Irving 
. Rip Van Winkle 

. New York 

. Kaatskill 

. barometers 

. Dutch 

. Wolf 

. George III 

. Revolutionary 

. schoolmaster 

. Nicholas Vedder 

. Hudson 

. keg of liquor 

. ninepins 

. thunder 
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A Lesson Sheet on Canada 


(Continued from page 56) 
D. Questions. 


1. How have the mountains 
helped or hindered the develop- 
ment of Canada? 

2. What does Canada export to 
England? to the United States? 
to Europe? to Japan and China? 
to South America? What does 
Canada import from these coun- 
tries? 

3. Canada is a part of what 
great empire? 

4. How is Canada’s government 
like the government of the 
United States? What is the cap- 
ital of Canada? 

5. Why do most of the people of 
Canada live in the southern 
part? 

6. Why is much grazing carried 
on in the western part of Can- 
ada, and agriculture in the east- 
ern part? 

7. What are the chief crops? 
Where are they raised? 

8. What are the chief minerals, 
crops, and products of each of 
the provinces? 

9. What is shipped extensively 
from Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam? 

10. Why is St. Johns, New- 
foundland, an important city? 
11. Where are whales and seals 
found? 





The King’s Bargain 
(Continued from page 30) 


But the table was not set, and no- 
body milked the cow, and the little 
red hen would not lay an egg. 

“My kingdom was not half bad,” 
thought the King. “The servants 
were willing, the food was tasty, and 
the band played fine tunes. 

“T will walk down the road—per- 
haps I can see the smoke coming out 
of the palace chimney.” 

At the first turn in the road, whom 
should he come upon but the Man- 
in-a-Blue-Shirt. 

“Where is your royal robe?” asked 
the King. 

“T took it off,” answered the Man- 
in-a-Blue-Shirt. “It only gets in 





17. twenty 
18. insane 
Il. 1. Rip Van Winkle 
2. Rip’s son 
3. Wolf 
4. Derrick Van Bummel 
5. Nicholas Vedder 
6. Judith, Rip’s daughter 
7. Nicholas Vedder 
8. Hudson River 
9. Kaatskill Mountains 
10. Rip Van Winkle 
11. Hendrick Hudson 
mam i. 2 6. F i... # 16. T 
tt BE 12. F ima 
3. F j TF it? 18. T 
4.F. 9&3 T MP Bee 
§5.F 10.F 15. F 20.T 


12. Where is the Bay of Fundy? 
How do the tides in the bay af- 
fect the harbor? 
13. What furs does Canada ex- 
port? 
14. Where is lumbering an ex- 
tensive industry? 
15. What is the location of Mon- 
treal? of Quebec? 
16. What is the political rela- 
tionship of Labrador to New- 
foundland? 
17. What fish are caught near 
Newfoundland? 
18. Where is asbestos found? For 
what is it used? 
V. Interesting story topics. 
A. A trip to Lake Louise. 
B. Fishing along the Labrador 
coast. 
C. Hunting in Northern Canada. 
D. Catching seals. 
E. Building the Welland Canal. 
F. Adventuring with Amundsen. 
G. Shipbuilding in Vancouver. 
H. A trip through Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. 
I. Sight-Seeing in Quebec. 
VI. Interesting things to do. 
A, Make a list of books which you 
have read which have their setting 
in Canada. 
B. Draw sketches of Indian life. 
C. Write a play with its setting 
in Montreal or Dawson. 


my way when I walk. And I don’t 
like your old kingdom one bit! The 
servants are proud, the jokes are not 
funny, and the milk and the eggs are 
not fresh. I thought I would walk 
down the road and perhaps I could 
see the smoke coming out of the cot- 
tage chimney.” 

“T tell you what I will do,” an- 
swered the King. “I will trade the 
one-room cottage, and the woodpile, 
and the cow, and the little red hem 
Now what will you give me for it?” 

“IT will give you the kingdom,” 
answered the Man-in-a-Blue-Shirt. 

“Good!” cried the King. . “It is @ 


batgain!” 
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Tommy's English Lesson 


(Continued from page 33) 


PERIOD—Let’s give him time to 
put the marks in right. Come, we'll 
hide. 

(They all get out of sight, in cor- 
ners, behind the curtain, and under 
the table. Tommy enters whistling, 
a book under his arm, his hands in 
bis pockets, He sits down by the 
table and begins to study.) 

tTomMMy (after a while, yawning 
and stretching)—This lesson’s not so 
hard, after all! (Studies a little long- 
er; looks up.) T'll look at a sentence 
and then see whether I can write it 
from memory without making a mis- 
take. I'll do the other sentences the 
same way. After that I'll look at the 
book to see how many mistakes I’ve 
made, I’m pretty sure, though, that 
I can spell every single word here. 
(He takes his book to the blackboard, 
looks at the sentences, and then 
writes them as follows. 

John walked behind his hands in 
his pockets 

Dick said that he would help Mary 
also wanted to help 

What did you see there 

I should like to go and Hark I 
hear voices 

EXCLAMATION POINT (im a stage 
whisper, popping his head out from 
under the table)—Whew! Look at 
Tommy! 

DASH (running out from his cor- 
ner on tiptoe, stops suddenly, peeps at 
Tommy, and goes back)—I hope he 

QUESTION MARK (stepping out of 
his corner and peering at blackboard) 
—Is he getting it right? 

TOMMY—There, I’ve done nearly 
half of it, and I think every bit of it 
is right. 

(Paul whistles outside, and calls 
him to come and play ball.) 

ToMMY (loudly)—Wait a minute! 
(He glances at the blackboard.) Oh, 
I know it’s all right. No use looking 
at the book to see. (He throws his 
book on the table.) I'm coming! 

(He rushes out. The Punctuation 
Marks come out of their hiding 
places and look at the blackboard. 
Pointing to the sentences, they turn 
to the audience and sing the follow- 
ing, using the same tune as before.) 

ALL=— 

Oh, Tommy comes, 
And Tommy goes, 
And this is what he leaves us. 
Such foolishness, 
You well may guess, 
Most deeply, deeply grieves us! 

QUESTION MARK (fo the others) — 
Do you think he will look at his book 
again before he goes to school? 

EXCLAMATION POINT—No, indeed! 

QUESTION MARK—Well, do you 
think he will even glance at the 
blackboard again when he comes back 
for his book? 

comMMa—yYes, he’s likely to do 
that. 

pasH—And if he does— 

PERiop—And if he does, the punc- 
tuation marks should be there. Let’s 
put them in and then draw a line un- 
der each mark so that he'll be sure 
to see them. I have some colored 
chalk here. We'll each take a differ- 
ent color and underline the marks 
with that. (Pulls the chalk out of 
his pocket and hands each a piece.) 


EXCLAMATION POINT—Now, let’s 
begin! (They all go to the black- 
board.) 

coMMA—It looks as though I were 
the first one needed. Look at that 
first sentence, will you? (Laughs 
and points.) John and his hands are 
very much mixed up. (He supplies 
the commas needed in each sentence 
and steps back; Period comes for- 
ward.) 

PERIOD—Well, Tommy doesn’t 
bother with periods any more than he 
does with commas. (Puts in perieds.) 

QUESTION MARK—Shall I be the 
next? 

ALL—Yes, and hurry, before he 
comes back and finds us! 

(Question Mark corrects sentence 
and steps back.) 

PERIOD—Now, Exclamation Point, 
your turn. And step lively! 

EXCLAMATION POINT—It makes 
me dizzy to look at that last sentence. 
(Makes corrections.) Now, Dash. 

pasH—There’s my mark. (Reads.) 
“T should like to go and” dash “Hark, 
I hear voices!” 

(Suddenly real voices are heard 
outside.) 

EXCLAMATION POINT—Hark, sure 
enough! We must get away. 

(They scamper into hiding. Enter 
Tommy and Paul.) 

PAUL (glancing at blackboard)— 
Ho, there, you’ve been working at 
your sentences, 

TOMMY (not looking at black- 
board)—yYes; they were all easy. 

pauL—Where did you get the col- 
ored chalk? 

TOMMY—Colored ch— (He, #oo, 
looks at the blackboard. His eyes 
grow round.) 

(Unseen by the two boys, the 
heads of the Punctuation Marks peer 
out, first one and then another. The 
faces are full of laughter.) 

TOMMY (slowly)—I didn’t make 
those marks. I didn’t make the 
punctuation marks. I remember 
now that I didn’t. And I haven’t 
had any colored chalk for a year. 

pauL—Then who did make them? 

TOMMY—I don’t know. I—don’t 
—know. 

PAUL—Well, do you think they 
came by magic? (Steps forward and 
takes up eraser.) Here, I'll rub them 
out, and then we'll see whether they 
come back. (Rubs busily; then, hav- 
ing finished, steps back, his head om 
one side. Tommy still stares.) 

PAUL—Ho, ho, look! (He begins 
to laugh very hard, and points to the 
first sentence.) Look at the way 
John walked! 

ToMMY—How did he walk? 
(Looks at the first sentence. Then 
he looks closer. Slowly his sober face 
breaks into a grin. Reads.) John 
walked behind his hands—(breaks 
off, laughing; then goes on) in his 
pockets, 

Paut—Ho, ho! John walked be- 
hind his hands, in his pockets—that’s 
the way it sounds. Wonder how he 
did it. (Stretches his hands in front 
of him and moves forward.) Well, 
I’m walking behind my hands. But 
I’m not in my pockets. (Tommy 
does the same thing.) And I don’t 
know how to get there, either. (They 

(Continued on page 79) 
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COFFEE PLANTATIONS 





Miss Margaret Bourke-White, the famous photographer, has gone 
all over Latin America, taking pictures for us. In these wonderful 
photographs which we call “Coffee Through The Camera’s Lens” 


you'll see plantation life as you’ve never seen it before. 


Whether yours is a class in Geography, Travel, Social Science, 
History, Economics or any other —you’ll want this set of pic- 


tures. They are beauties . . . every one of them. Order now for 
a most interesting picture trip to the Coffee Plantations of South 


and Central America. Excellent for framing, too. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
We Manufacture Cans... We Do No Canning 


Clip and mail to the 
Home Economics Department I 1-6 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Will you kindly send me sets of “COFFEE THROUGH THE CAMERA’S LENS” 





NAME OF TEACHER 





NAME OF SCHOOL 





NO. OF PUPILS 





CLASS or GRADE 





CITY. sremeapognen STATE. 
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HANDWORK CSD Wea ya ae at 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all Por School, Home 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 400 Games and Playground 


© 
do original work, or th may be used (over fr. Better Plannin . v ull instructions for 
and over) as wn ol = par eulling Better Teaching ying aie ek ~ m1 f A. t than {00 


and assembling in various attractive ways. games, amply providing for 
easy to plan each day’s work. . . . Include any of these books = Sisian: “indoor and outdoor 

Creative Posters with your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR aes eS SS See 
Numberless posters can at Special Reduced Prices. (Use the Order Blank below.)  parjicipate; games for social 


be made by the children poses in classroom work; in 
from the 32 pages of pat- fact, every needed game. Dia- 


terns in this book. Boys, —— grams and illustrations. 320 
gcse (c (e PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS fee.stcu'ocrve 
chickens, turkeys, birds, ; my Fl $1.50 postpaid. Add to The 
flowers, trees, and many fie “ " ; INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 
other familiar subjects are : Bee $20 large pages (7% x 10% inches) of helps and devices for 
ineluded. Double-page in- t i r ; making school work appealing to children. Prepared by skilled . 
sert in colors shows many . ices primary specialists and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 25 Seeley Question Book 
ways of using the patterns. a fa . , ’ years Primary Editor of The Instructor. The book has ten sec- 4 pm 
Heavy paper ~ zene Hs * tions—each for a month of the school year and containing a Covers Reading, English 
60 cents, postpa Add to : * te complete collection of primary materia] for the month as fol- and American Literature, 
The oe for 50c. “Or. lows: Nature Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Orthography, Grammar, 
N ' Fridays (Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; Projects; Plans; Reading; Seat- Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
and Music; Stories. Hundreds of illus- ; - raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
. ah trations with the content matter that Nl Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Each of these books con- ‘ - are also useful as motifs for designs, 3 fe = i Study, Manners and Morals, 
tains patterns for making * sg i decorations, ters, etc. Full cloth : in 8 Current Events, School Man- 
80 posters of varying sizes r = : binding. Price $2.50, postpaid. Add : % agement, Teaching Methods. 
up to 54 inches long. 20 “sili : a te The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. ‘ at Questions and answers on 
of the patterns in each * af eee each subject ; suggestions for 
book are of Mother Goose ieee st 8 ‘ teaching and _ study. 
Serta "ta, a= INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS S252: |pannamgs Hy] Suet 
with children, their pets, . ih i rice $1.50, postpaid. 
and their play. No pat- GRADES PIAN BOOKS =i ih The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 
terns alike in the two Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans | 


books. H ers. eat e re : ’ . 
Price, each book, 60 conta, Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of ace ; The Year s Entertainments 


postpaid. Add each book to ble hing plans (with an abundance of materia! 


: Compil by Inez N. Me- 

a INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, os BAR hae ft Fee. ed -m.. a enter- 

Games, -~K History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- ‘ ‘ Sita e tainment book published. 

S guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, ‘ RS Te bag Contains recitations, sones 
tory- Book Poster Patterns Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. The plans and material : Si : P Y “ eS 
































ee : f sic, dialogues, tableaux 

have been prepared by many teaching specialists of high i he — : . 

Patterns for making standing. There are also a large number of designs and ine & = a i a ion 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, patterns for seat work, construction work, paper cut-outs, et : scores ey cy A aad 
illustrating health rules. posters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and many pictures in . ee a ~- = 
Ten are of Mother Goose the Nature Study sections. ——- volumes of 224 pages each. copecorinte Ss the bye 
characters with health Full cloth binding. Price t of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, : 3 Volumes oli bays. irthdays and o ~ 
jingles. Subjects include: postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. 672 Pages special occasions during the 
Little Boy Blue (who school year. 364 pages. Full 
drinks milk); Sleep with cloth covers. Price, $1.50, 
Windows Open; Jack (who postpaid. Add to The IN- l 


are THE INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS = '**r0""* #=* 


tents, postpaid. Add to The : " Only 25c Each When Ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR Poems Teachers Ask For r'anait 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 




















. These two books contain 
Elementary Science (All Grades) M*tri#!. 480 of the poems most fre- 


lessons, 
Health Poster Patterns ) ¢ — — gg with animals, birds, plants, the heavens, fos- page pom hy i 
, L ; sils, magnets, house wiring, ventilation, hobbies, field trips, os ae 
nae I an , — . mye making slides, the microscope. Introduction for the teacher. Raney! my ey «7 
illustrating health rules. . - a 
HE AUTH oe a, 2 Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 3, “te, poems are. suitable 
haracters with health Each book has 96 pages, . : 7p : . oe eae 
c ‘ a ainetn3O tances, with ese. Tests cover: arithmetic; elementary science; geography; 214 pages in each book. 
jingles. Subjects include: th hetetel Bb 4 health, safety, and character education; history and civics; Full cloth covers. Price, each 
Littie Boy Blue (who ers of heavy bristol board. j,,cuage and literature. Illustrated lesson sheets. book, $1.00, postpaid 
co ay =. — — f P A ‘ tet of k terial £ h either book to The 
indows Open; Jack (who : great variety of seatwork material for the 
is never sick); Eat Fruit Seatwork for rimary Grades first three grades. Introduction describes in de- peg ly Hy owas IN- 
Every Day; ete. Heavy tail how to use the material to secure best results in the classroom. Illustrated. STRUCTOR for $1.60 
paper covers. Price 60 ‘ . . iaiike 
cents, postpaid. Addto The The Social Studies (All Grades) ®ea4y-te-use classroom material for Geogra- 


phy and History. There are stories, with i 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. tests ; su »plementary tests; and lesson plans. Graded. 7 double-page sand-table illustrations. How I Did It 


Price each Handbook, 50 cents. Order with THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Safety Poster Patterns one or two years, for only 25 cents additional for each book. 














746 teaching devices cow 
ering: School Management; 
a 4 . Arithmetic; Language; Ge 

Contains potteras for eae ography; Spelling; History; 
making posters of vary- . . . Writi ; Readi ; Hygiene; 
ing sites up to 36 x 16 Modernized Teaching in Modern Number Methods Decoration and Art; Nature 
inches, each illustrating a . . ° icult ° 
safety rule. Full direc- Rural Schools This book is a source ogg FHL gs dt —— 
tions are given. Sub- A ee of real help to those ~ ing; Music; Games; Seat 
jects include: Be Careful — of com- who teach number work - work; Schoolroom Holidays. 
of Fire; Cross Streets with mon-sense advice, en- or arithmetic in the ele- ERN 320 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Care; Toys Trip People; nes ym ee —— . The ; Price, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
Be C ful in the Water: ion for teachers of rura irst par rea of spe- : ehaay “ Tet! P 
4 , ool yA ae schools. It discusses cial difficulties of both METHODS to The INSTRUCTOR for Se, 
Peles 62 cents postpaid. ‘ — school a pupil | ae and the ry hie 

pe se ; 7 an management an most modern and success- est . 

ang y _ INSTRUCTOR offers excellent working ful methods of solving 3 Present Day Standards Teaching 
ae ocmts. ochataies for one-, fee Spe peobions. 6. ; Explains what constitutes 
. . a and three-room schools. ond part of the eals : ood teaching today and 
School Window Decorations Includes study plans and with general considera- oe presenta defintte  stanéapés 

‘ a physical education and tions in the teaching of by which teachers can eval- 
Contains 16 sets of pat- health program. 143 arithmetic in the eight : uate every feature of their 
terns for window decora- pages. Full cloth covers. grades. 128 pause. Full work. The standards given 
tions with full directions Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to The IN- cloth covers. Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. are amply illustrated by con- 


for making. May also be STRUCTOR for $1.00. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. crete examples to make them 
used in making decora- 


ti f th of the greatest value for 
ae ra “ a eee 20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of self-improvement. The lesson 
Some of the patterns are: Art Masterpieces—your choice of two groups— plans, projects, ete., have 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl Group One for lower grades and Group Two been thoroughly tested. 208 
—< Daffodils, Santa Claus, for upper grades—-each group of 20 pictures put up with 24-page study booklet in strong pages. Full cloth covers. 
ed Geranium, Poinsettia, 


Kraft envelope. Price $1.50 per group, postpaid. Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to 


Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet for $1.20. Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. The INSTRUCTOR for $1.00. 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 


paper covers. Price 60 
ets., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 









































Supervision of Elementary 


Instructor Jointed Toys :2°°'h Schools 


Each of these two books . | This new book deals (§ ["- Sept. 36] Date. 193. 
contains 30 patterns for with modern teaching o F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


jointed toys with full di- practices and the prob- 


rections for making. 4 lems confronting the CO) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for ‘| 1 year, $2.50; for Cj 2 years, $3.50. 








Book I contains twenty- ; elementary teacher or “El : , ss 
. 4 lementary Science” (All Grades) for 25c additional. = 
~ gg Bag — ——- . - : [ests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. a. 
eight patterns “tor Little } ag a eR : nore checked ;Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25¢ addition al. 5.0c each book 
Citizens Jointed Toys. lines and criticisms of e The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25¢ additional. 
OLG “d Book II contains nine lesson plans; keeping 
Tov: patterns for See Saw teaching up-to-date; se- 
S Jointed Toys, twenty for curing greater efficien- 
——, Mother Goose, and one for cy; new types of tests; 
a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. guides and procedure in supervision ; ete, 
Each book bound in heavy paper covers. Questions and references. 128 pages. Full ____which { 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add each cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. Add 
book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 
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both laugh until they have to sit 
down in the chairs.) 

(Presently Tommy stops laughing, 
and an earnest look comes over his 
face. The peering faces grow earnest 
too. They watch him anxiously as he 
gets up slowly, goes over to the black- 
board, and picks up the chalk. 
Working very carefully, he puts back 
the proper punctuation marks, each 
in its proper place. As each mark is 
placed properly, the head which rep- 
resents it gives a satisfied nod. Paul 
looks on with interest.) 

TOMMY—There, Mr. Paul! (He 
puts down the chalk, thrusts bis 
hands into his pockets, and walks 
briskly toward Paul.) 

(At the back of the stage, unseen 
by the boys, the Punctuation Marks 
scamper into sight. They all stop 
short; then each one puts his hands 
in his pockets. They walk up and 
down in single file, stepping high and 
looking at the blackboard.) 


Tommy's English Lesson 


(Continued from page 77) 


PAUL (looking at the sentences)— 
Fine! Everything’s straight, now! 

TOMMY (turning and gazing at 
the blackboard )—And all that differ- 
ence because of a few little marks! 

(At the back of the stage the 
Punctuation Marks stop walking, 
look at one another, clap their hands 
over their mouths to keep from 
laughing outright, and then scamper 
out of sight. While the two boys 
stand looking at the sentences, a 
sound of singing is heard outside.) 

PUNCTUATION MARKS (outside) — 

And so, good-by, 
The little marks are saying! 

(Paul and Tommy look at each 
other, startled.) 

PAUL—What is that? 

TOMMY (looking puzzled)—Well, 
I don’t know. Queer things seem to 
be happening today. (Looks at the 
blackboard again, and a slow smile 





A Review Test in English 


(Continued from page 56) 


Key to TEst 


comes over his face.) It’s funny 
about little marks! 
9. verb 
10. adjectives 
11. adverbs 
12. apostrophe 
13. prefix 
14. interjection 
15. imperative 
IV. Incorrect Correct 
1. Ain’t Isn’t 
2. was were 
3. was were 
4. Can May 
5. setting sitting 
6. went gone 
7. wrote written 
8. me I 
9. I me 
10. don’t doesn’t 
11. her she 
12. Who Whom 
13. sung sang 
14. were was 





A Unit on the Sassafras Tree 


(Continued from page 23) 


tT LTaAP 2B AT 
a & we Oe 
Il. 1. did 11. Whom 
2. saw 12. anything 
3. gone 13. any 
4. written 14. those 
5. eaten 15. its 
6. ate 16. It’s 
1.9 17. whom 
8. I 18. teach 
9. his 19. sank 
10. sweet 20. was 
Ill. 1. pronouns 
2. common 
3. proper 
4. eight 
5. prepositions 
6. verb 
7. conjunctions 
8. adjective 
C. Bark. 


Compare with the skin of the 
human body. Used as a covering 
and protection. 

D. Branches and twigs. 

1. They support the leaves. 

2. They help carry food and 

water to the whole tree. 
E. Leaves. 

1. Have children locate their 

backbones. Compare the human 

backbone to the midrib of the 

leaf. Do all leaves have mid- 

ribs or backbones? 

2. Have the children notice the 

arteries and veins of their arms. 

Compare them with the veins of 

the leaves. 

3. Discuss the function of the 

veins of the body. The function 

of the veins of the leaf is to 
transport food. 

4. Show the leaf cells. 


F. Flower and berry. 
1. Show the different parts of 
the blossom, laying particular 
stress on the seed cell or ovary. 
2. Open several berries to show 
the seeds from which the new 
tree plants grow. 

VI. Poetry appreciation. 

A. “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer, in 

Required Poems, Fifth and Sixth 

Grades, published by Owen. 

B. “How the Leaves Came Down,” 

by Susan Coolidge, in Required 

Poems, Third and Fourth Grades, 

published by Owen. 

C. “Come, Little Leaves” and 

“October’s Party,” by George 

Cooper, in Required Poems, First 

and Second Grades, published by 

Owen. 

D. “Autumn Fashions,” by Edith 

M. Thomas, in Days and Deeds, 

published by Doubleday Doran. 
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...- for this new school year? 


T nere’s MORE TO “BEING READY” than just aca- 


demic preparation! 


Consider also your personal problems 


—especially money matters. 


Face this question NOW... . Will you be able, in case of 
illness or accident later, to meet additional expenses on de- 


creased income? 


Will misfortunes of this sort wreck your 


financial plans for the year? 


Thousands of teachers each year meet with disabilities. You 


may be one of them soon. 


Unless you carry protection for 


your income, you too may find yourself in debt. 


We urge your investigation now of the E.B.A. plan of 


Income Protection. 





A PARTIAL LIST 
OF BENEFITS 


Up to $27.50 weekly for 
total disability — acci- 
dent or illness (Ist week 
of illness pays up to 
$11.00). Limit—one-half 
year. 


Up to $27.50 weekly for 
full period of personal 
quarantine. 


Up to $11.00 weekly for 
convalescence from _ili- 
ness. Up to $11.00 week- 
ly for partiol i 
from accident (limit—1 
weeks). 


$1000-$2000 for acciden- 
tel death. 











EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Bldg., 
Lancaster, Penna. 
Founded in 1910 


You will find it low in cost, adequate 


in coverage, free from the usual 
vacation-time restrictions. Weekly 
benefits are paid for ALL diseases, 
ALL accidents, ALL personal quar- 
antine. Specific benefits for natural 
and accidental death. 


Prepare now, at the start of school, 
for the unexpected and costly mis- 
fortune of disability. Enroll in 
E.B.A., the all-teacher Association 
which has served teachers for more 
than a quarter-century. 


Complete details by mail-- 
Use the coupon 





EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 


@ Please mail me free booklet on income Protection. 
This request does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 
Address . 


1-9 +36... 
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MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 
FREE NEATNESS CHARTS 


Am 1 roe! 
ler 
school today 


? 


HAVE THESE USEFUL CHARTS 
IN TIME FOR SCHOOL 


OW to keep pupils neat? Thousands 

of teachers have found the answer... 
last year they used almost a million of 
these Free Neatness Charts with outstand- 
ing success! Many are already re-ordering. 
Send in coupon promptly. Be sure you have 
an ample supply by the time school opens. 


Charts appeal instantly to children be- 
cause they make a game out of being neat. 
Provide daily check-up on appearance . 
hair brushed, shoes shined, clothes neat, 


their record good. Name. 


Please send me free 


Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I 
enclose 25c. 


_SHINOLA 


oe 
ee ares 
4 POSH 


¥ a 


HOME SHINE KIT ONLY 25c 
(ee 8 ee ee 


2 IN 1-SHINOLA-BIXBY CORP., Dept. R96 y 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City a 


Neatness Charts. 





If you would also like the handy Shinola 


Shine Kit for yourself or to help pupils Address 





keep shoes spick and span, send 25¢ with 
coupon. But order charts today. They're 


a 
‘ 
t 
a 
ete. Youngsters soon take pride inkeeping § 
. 
i 
i 
i 
FREE whether you order Kit or not. x 








Owen Full-Color Prints of 


7 Subjects 


Art Masterpieces [iam 
In Two Sizes, Miniatures and Large Pictures 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
The Torn Hat—Sully 
Deer in the Forest, Twil ~— 


mtn 


The Balloon—Dupre 
By the River—Lerolle 


“Old Ironsides’’+Johnson 
Taos Indian Roasting —- 


The Lookout—‘All’s Well’’— 
The Windmill—Ruysdael 


—Boughton 
Sir Galahad—Watts 
Baby Stuart-Van Dyck 
Spring—Mauve 
The Helping Hand—Renouf 


QxHoec#wo NKO FS wOxAoae 


ed dee) 


Raphael 


Couse { Homer 7 subjects in the accom: 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


Bonheur These miniatures are on sheets size 3% x 4% inches 
Dignity and Impudence-Land- and are put up in packages of one dozen of a subject. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c dozen, Prepaid 

U, "Frigate Pn nn 50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 
SPECIAL ype OFFER: 97 oe Color Miniatures— one of 
each of the 9 panying list—for 


only $1.00, Prepaid. 


The Windmill-Ruysivel | = Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
Madonna of the Chair the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


The Cook—Chardi Millai 
The Bophoot of Raleigh» Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 


Sackville Children--Hoppner 50 or more 

A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

Miss Bowles—Reynolds 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-LePage 

Washington Crossing the Del- 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 

aware—Leutze 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

Detail of Sistine Madonna— Portrait of the Artist—Rem- 

Raphael brandt 

The Flying Cloud—Patterson The Angeiue~Millet 

The Horse Fair—Bonheur Children of the Shell—Murillo 

Road Through the Trees 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 

Corot The Jester—Hals 

The Storeroom—De Hooch Avenue at Middelharnis— 

Madonna of the Magnificat— Hobbema [ Dyck 

Botticelli Children of Charles I — Van 

Interior of a Cottage—Israels 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 

George Washington—Stuart Columbus—Del Piombo 

The Money Counter—Murillo Icebound—Metcalf 

Feeding Her Birds—Millet Madonna del Gran’ Duca— 

The Painter’s Sons—Rubens Raphael [quez 

The Grand Canal, Venice- Infanta Maria Theres Velas- 
rer e Solemn Pledge—Ufer 

The Rail Splitter—Ferris A 

Return to the Farm—Troyon Lavinia—Titian 

Autumn—Mauve The Spinner—Maes {meer 

The Cz 4 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 

Hely NighteDorre $ Mill Pond—Inness 

Oxen Plowing—Bonheur The Pictograph—Alexander 

The Artist’s Mother—Whistler The Market Cart—Gainsborough 

Harp of the Winds—Martin Madonna and Child — Fra 

The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds Filippo Lippi 

Madame LeBrun and Daugh- The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 

ter—Vigee-LeBrun 8 Erasmus—Holbein 


CO 
NQASWwNM-COO® 


25c Each, Not Prepaid 
Belated Kid — M. 
(Hicheok 


Girl in Holland - 
The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
The Old Water Mill — Hob- 


bema 
Children of the Sea—Israels 
The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 
embrandt 
Northeaster—Homer { Sarto 
Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
The Blessing—Chardin 
Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
engine Home the Newborn 
Calf—Millet 
The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
Childhood—Perrault 
Fairy Tales—Shannon 
Pilgrims Going to Church — 
Boughton 


A * Heads—Reynolds 
Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
Playdays in Holland—Chariet 
A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society—Landseer 
Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose— 


rgent 
A Holiday—Potthast 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Unit on Air for Upper Grades—I 


(Continued from page 58) 


c) Oxygen is exhaled by 
plants. 

d) Oxidation is the chemical 
union of oxygen with other 
substances. Heat is always 
produced in the process of 
oxidation. 

e) Burning or combustion is 
rapid oxidation with the evo- 
lution of light as well as heat. 
f) New substances called ox- 
ides are always produced by 
oxidation. 

g) Uses of oxygen—in hos- 
pitals; by divers in laying 
bridge foundations and rescu- 
ing treasures; by aviators who 
go to high altitudes; in weld- 
ing metals; etc. 


2. Nitrogen. 


a) Characteristics—normally 
a gas, but can be made to as- 
sume liquid or solid state; 
does not support combustion; 
does not combine readily with 
other elements, but can be 
forced into chemical com- 
pounds. 

b) Source of free nitrogen— 
the air. 

c) Nitrogen occurs in soil. 
Plants feed on soil; animals 
feed on plants; humans, feed- 
ing on plants and animals, get 
nitrogen. The decomposition 
of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter liberates nitrogen. 

d) Bacteria which live on the 
roots of leguminous plants 
take nitrogen from the air. 

e) If a soil ceases to yield 
good crops, its supply of phos- 
phorus, potassium, or nitro- 
gen may be giving out. Of 
these elements, nitrogen is 
the most necessary, the most 
expensive, and the one whose 
supply is most nearly exhaust- 
ed in our farmlands. The air 
is full of nitrogen but not in 
the form that plants can use 
it. The Muscle Shoals plant 
was built for the purpose of 
“fixing” the air’s nitrogen in- 
to usable nitrates. 

f) Uses of nitrogen—in the 
manufacture of drugs, per- 
fumes, medicines, dyes, soil 
fertilizers. 

g) Nitrogen is not “happy” 
in forced combination and it 
readily escapes. Explosives 
when jarred or heated liberate 
nitrogen at once. 


3. Carbon dioxide. 


a) Characteristics — heavier 
than air; composed of one 
atom of carbon combined 
with two atoms of oxygen. 
b) When substances such as 
coal, oil, or wood are burned, 
carbon dioxide is liberated. 
c) Each person exhales carbon 
dioxide as a result of the oxi- 
dation of food in the body. 
The amount is approximately 
two pounds in a day. 

d) Carbon dioxide is found in 
volcanoes and rocks, and dis- 
solved in bodies of water. 

e) The surplus is absorbed by 
rocks, leaves of plants, and 
water; and by sea animals to 


make ‘shells; Water dissolves 


carbon dioxide. Rain washes 
it out of the air into rivers, 
lakes, etc. 

. Water vapor. 

a) Air 100 per cent humid 
contains all the vapor it js 
able to hold at a given tem- 
perature. Air 50 per cent 
humid contains half as much, 
Greatest comfort to man is 4 
humidity of 50 to 60 per 
cent. The humidity of the 
Sahara Desert is 10 per cent, 
b) Sources—evaporation; ex- 
halation of plants and anij- 
mals, 

. Dust particles. 

a) Sources—soil, rocks, an- 
imals, plants, smoke, shoot- 
ing stars, volcanic eruptions, 
pollen, dust on furniture and 
clothing. Sixty-five per cent 
of dust is unburned carbon 
from chimneys and automo. 
biles. 

b) Uses—water vapor con- 
denses on dust particles; dust 
makes possible reflection and 
refraction of light, and causes 
color in the sky. 


C. Characteristics of air. 


1. Air has weight. A cubic foot 
weighs about .0729 of a pound. 
2. Air exerts pressure in all di- 
rections, with a force at sea level 
of 14.7 pounds to the square 
inch. 
a) A barometer measures air 
pressure. 
b) The pressure of air is suf- 
ficient to hold up a column 
of water to a height of 32 
feet, and a column of mer- 
cury 30 inches. 
c) Aviators measure altitudes 
by means of air pressure. The 
instruments are. called aner- 
oids or altimeters. 
3. Air occupies space. 
4. Air when warmed expands; 
when cooled, contracts. 
§. Warm air is lighter than cold 
air, other conditions being the 
same. 
6. Warm air can hold more wa- 
ter vapor than cold air, other 
conditions being the same. 
7. Moist air is lighter than dry 
air, other conditions being the 
same. 


D. Putting air pressure to work. 


1. Normal air pressure causes 
liquids to flow. 

2. Compressed air exerts an ex- 
pansive force. The principle is 
applied in the bicycle pump, 
air brakes, pneumatic hammer 
and drill for riveting steel beams, 
and pneumatic mailing tubes; 
in deep-sea diving and sand 
blasting; and in drilling rocks, 
preparing way for dynamite in 
mines, raising wrecked vessels, 
painting automobiles, taming 4 
raging sea, and building tunnels. 
3. Air pressure may be lessened 
by suction. The principle is ap- 
plied in the medicine dropper, 
fountain pen, and vacuum ap- 
pliances such as cleaners, driers, 
sweeper, and so on. 


EprTor1aL Norte: Part II of this unit, 
with questions, activities, and exper 
ments about air, will appear in an early 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Self-Checking Study 
Lessons for Intermediate 
Grades 


(Continued from Plate XII) 


before written records were 

kept 

. relics or bones found 

. a hundred thousand 

. ice sheets or glaciers 

. fur of animals 

. make fire, cook food, use the 
bow and arrow, sew skins in- 
to clothing 

. New Stone Age 

. make pottery, weave cloth, 
till the soil, domesticate ani- 
mals, etc. (Any two) 

9. idea of homes; idea of wear- 

ing clothes; use of fire; trade; 


Ls 


Anuwhvhd 


on 


community life; weaving; 
farming; domesticating ani- 
mals, etc. (Any four) 
cg. i. jaR. 5 hE 10. F 
2. F 5. F a 2 | ie 
is Ge bas 
Ill. 1. b, d, a, c 
2. b, c, d, a 
3. c, b, d, a 
4. c, b, d, a 
5. d, b, a, c 
7. 3. b + € 7.b 
23 4e Ge 


Self-Checking Study 


Lessons for Upper Grades 
(Continued from Plate XIV) 


Key 
Ek LT 4. T 2 
2. F 5. F e. F 
Ss 6. F 9. F 
II. 1. hard 
2. independent 
3. father and sons 
4. women and children 
5. wool; flax 
6. spin; weave; knit 
7. sewing 
Ill. 1. shelter 6. oiled paper 
2. were 7. did not have 
3. were 8. worked hard 
4. faced 
5. dugouts 
iv. Ra 3.¢ S.c¢ 7.b 
2. b 4,.b 6.a 
*. ke Rf RE RS 
2g 4b 6.¢ 


Check Exercises for 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from Plate XV1) 
Key 


I. On a farm—z2, 5, 9 
In the city—1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10 


Z.Lses @j4t Me 
2¢6 t@2@ EBs 
XF O€2s Be 

IV. 1. vegetables 5. park 
2. policeman 6. corn 
3. strawberries 7. an apart- 
4. Snip ment 

VII. 1. No 4. No 7. No 10. Yes 
2. Yes 5. Yes 8. Yes 
3. Yes 6. No 9. Yes 












and improved school work project, 


comes in five units design 


Now in five units... revised, enlarged, improved! 


Send today for General Electric's completely revised 
i e New Story 
of Light.” This complete project on light and seeing 
to tie in with regular 
study courses in Social Studies, Geography, History, 
Health and Safety, and General Science . . . courses 
regularly taught aoe third to junior high grades. 
The project, includes complete instructions for usi 
it and suggested worth while activities with ea 


on light and seeing, just off the 
with the help of fe t 


ing and handling costs. 


unit. It consists of a printed text containing all five 


units bound in one 32-page booklet, and four large 
wall charts, designed for use with the various units. 


Send for it today! 


What the new project includes: This new project 


only 1OF 





MAILED WITH THIS 


HANDY COUPON 


INCANDESCENT Lamp Depr. 166, 
Generat Evectric Company, 
Neva Park, CLEVELAND, Onto. 


Address... 


eading authorities on school proj- 
ects. It presents in concise interesti 
development and use of light in the home, the 
community, and the world; explains why our eyes 
need good light for seeing; shows how we should use 
light for reading, studying, and other seeing 
A nominal charge of 10c is made to help defray mail- 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 


was prepared 


form the 


tasks. 


Please send me my copy of your new improved school work project, ‘The New Story of 
Light”’ including the text-book and four large wall charts. 1 enclose 10c for mailing. 











Mrs. Wiggs Helps an 
English Class 


(Continued from page 60) 


of the letter caused great merriment. 
We commented on its form, suggested 
improvements in the arrangement, 
corrected misspelled words, and de- 
cided on the paragraphing. Rewrit- 
ing the letter in good form and in 
good English was accomplished with 
zest and enjoyment. 

At no time did appreciation of the 
story lag. The characters became 
real and living. After twelve days of 
my experiment, I was gratified with 
my effort. My class discovered that 
English is not only the grammar 
which they had “hated” so vehe- 
mently, but the means by which we 
express thoughts and feelings; that it 
is something vital to all of us. 

It meant increased delight to them 
to know that the story was based on 
fact; that the Cabbage Patch was 4 
real community; and that the Wiggs 
family were real persons. The com- 
ments were most interesting when | 
told them of the community house 
that had been built in the Cabbage 
Patch, to further the work Mrs. 
Wiggs so splendidly started out of 
pure kindness of heart, and a desire 
to be helpful. 

In my lesson-plan book, I had writ- 
ten out the following objectives for 
my project: 

1. To overcome a deeply embedded 
dislike for the study of English. 

2. To arouse a very dull and apa- 
thetic class to a point of interest. 

3. To turn the newly aroused in- 
terest into real achievement. 

4. To bring understanding and joy 
into lives that were colorless and 
at odds with almost everything that 
had to do with school life. 

The plan worked out more success- 
fully than I had hoped. The story 
made an unusual appeal to the feel- 
ings and thoughts of the group. They 
have referred frequently to it, and 
when the moving picture came to 
our theater, they were among the 
most critical in the audience. Several 
came to tell me that they liked the 
book much better than the picture. 
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What 


Teachers Say About The 
Lewis Story Method 


MAUDE L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


“I have never seen a method that I 
enjoy teaching as I do this. ere is an 
inspiration in each lesson and the children 
dearly love the stories.” 


SISTER M. MECHTILDE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“I am delighted with the Story Method 
Manual.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“‘My little foreign children loved it from 
the moment of presentation and now read 
with such joy in expression. Surely you are 
to be congratulated upon having found such 
a ‘royal road to learning’.”’ 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
4710 South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Beginners 


Best Reading Results 
from 
Simplest Method 


BEGINNERS enter school from a 
world of play and naturally bring play 
interests to the classroom. Tise 
teachers appeal to these interests 
through stories and play-work. 


Amazing results in reading and 
cages | are being obtained through 
this approach. Lewis Story Method 
beginners become independent readers 
in six to eight weeks. Use of this 
method assures a pleasant teaching 
experience with more leisure time. It 
increases teaching efficiency and the 
prospect for salary increases. 

You’ can attain these goals without 
taking’ a long training course or pur- 
chasing expensive equipment. 


Like “Play-Work” 





G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
4710 South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free information and 30-day 
offer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





FACTORY T0 YO 


LATEST MODEL REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


4 ¢ 
A DAY 


BRAND NEW, latest - 





model Remington Port- 

able for only 10¢ a day! Amazingly low price di- 
rect from the factory. Every essential feature of 
large office ters—standard 4-row key- 
board, standard width carriage, margin release, 
space, automatic ribbon reverse. Act now, 






back 
_ while this special opportunity holds good. 


You don’t RISK a Penny 
We send you this genuine Model 5 for 10 days’ 
free trial. If not satisfied, send it back. We pay 


all shipping charges. 


FREE Typing Course and Carrying Case 
You will receive FREE a complete simplified 
home course in Touch Typing. Also FREE, a 
handsome, sturdy carrying case. No obligation. 
Mail coupon for full details—NOW. 

Remington Rand Inc.: De 
315 Fourth Avenue, New 


184-9 
ork, N. Y. 
Tell me, without obligation, how_I can 





a New 





ay 


Crisp, buttered toast, orange juice, individual 
pot of coffee and rich cream—that's the Cedar- 
shore Continental Breakfast served in your 
room, without extra charge. @ Beautifully 
situated on Long Island's Great South Bay, the 
Cedarshore is the perfect place for rest and 
relaxation. Private beach ciub, yacht landing 
and tennis courts. Dancing, entertainment and 
movies in the famous Marine Grill. @ Rates 
from $30 weekly, with meals. Write G. Elliott 
Morrison, Proprietor. 








Servite Case for 00's aay.” Seat Gatalogse 
WAMRO.....cccccccccceccesccscsssscesecscssesececoesooscocsoces: sscccsesoccsosce 
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BREAKFAST IN BED/ 


HOTEL CEDARSHORE 
. Sayville, L. |. 








ee 
For your own 
high standards 
of penmanship 


N? other writing instru- 
ment can fit your style of 
handwriting so perfectly as 
this new Esterbrook Re-New- 
Point Fountain Pen. There 
are 12 accurately graded 
styles—all numbered so that 
you can always duplicate your 
favorite point exactly, 







| 


~ 


; 





Esterbrook is the first foun- 
tain pen to offer you this Re- 
New-Point feature. If you 
damage the point, simply 
unscrew it and put in a new 
one yourself. These points 
are Solid Duracrome—an 
exclusive Esterbrook metal 
which makes accurate grading 
a certainty. Try this practical 
pen before you buy, There’s 
a point style just made for 
your writing. 


COMPLETE ] 00 








FOUNTAIN 


POM ..css Oo 
RE-NEW- POINT 
tor taterbrest Pon DOC 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


stertrvok 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper Street Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Camden, N. J. or Toronto, Canada 














‘THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 














FREE for your CLASS 


Attractive, 24 page illustrated 

booklet for all your pupils 

HE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, 

VirGINIA, are directly on U.S. 
Route 211, which connects with the 
famous SKYLINE DRIVE on top of the 
Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH Na- 
TIONAL Park. LURAY CAVERNS are 10 
miles from Central Entrance to the 
Park, 90 miles west of Washington, 
D.C., and 138 miles east of New 
Market, Va. 

Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERNS ‘irdinik 


Want a Government Job? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


I want a number of teachers to qualify for Big Pay 
U, 8, Government Jobs, Because of your education 
you have a big advantage, If you are interested 
and sincere, write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept, N234, Rochester, N, Y., for sample 
coaching tests, list of positions, and full particulars. 
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3. How did the fairy feel in the 
dress? 

4. What do you think she used 
for a mirror? 

5. Read the line that tells why 
she gave it to the little frog. 


D. The fourth stanza. 


1, What did the mouse do for 
the fairy? 

2. What housework would a 
fairy have to do? 

3. What messages did she prob- 
ably send? 


A Science Unit on Flesh Eaters 


7. Value to us. 
a) Of what use. 
b) How they harm us. 
8. Tracks. 
a) Shape. 
b) Size. 
9. Adaptation. 
a) For getting food. 
b) For protection. 
c) For living where it does. 
D. Reading to find information. 
To gain information about 
problems in the study outline, 
the children read reference ma- 
terials. The information was 
used in class discussion and to 
gain ideas to use in the mario- 
nette show. 


III. Culminating activity—a_ mari- 
onette show. 


A. Discussion. 

During each science unit we 
had had some sort of culminat- 
ing activity—preparing a play, 
making a book, or preparing a 
motion picture or an exhibit. 
At about the time we were fin- 
ishing the unit on flesh eaters, 
the children heard of another 
group of fourth-grade pupils 
who had made a marionette 
show from “Rumpelstilzchen.” 
When our pupils were asked 
what they would like to do for 
the culmination of the flesh- 
eaters unit, someone suggested a 
puppet show. 

Which flesh eaters to use in 
the play was discussed first. It 
was decided to use those that had 
the most interesting habits. 
Then each act could be quite 
different from the other acts. 
The fox, bear, opossum, bobcat, 
raccoon, and wolf were finally 
selected. Each act centered 
around one of these animals. 

The class, as a whole, planned 
the action and conversation for 
the acts. Individuals, or several 
children working together, made 
the marionettes. Children who 
did not make marionettes made 
the scenery and properties. 

B. How the play was presented. 

When the play was well or- 
ganized, it was presented to 
other groups of elementary chil- 
dren. Two children read the 
conversation for each act. Each 
child who made a marionette op- 
erated it. Two children changed 
the scenery between acts. An- 
other child operated the phono- 


For the Poetry Period 


(Continued from page 24) 


E. Read any lines that show that 
the fairy was kind. 

F. Pretend that you are a fairy go- 
ing to market. What will you buy? 


IV. Memorizing the poem. (This 
may be omitted if desired.) 


By the time the above questions 


have been asked and answered, several 
of the children will be able to say 
most of the poem from memory. 


A. Erase the last word of each 
line and ask the children to supply 
them from memory. 





(Continued from page 55) 


graph between acts. A boy was 
stage manager. He pulled the 
curtain, changed stage proper- 
ties, and managed the lights. 
Blue transparent cellulose paper 
shades were placed over the 
lights to make the moonlight for 
the raccoon and wolf acts. 

C. Since none of these children 
had had experience with mario- 
nettes, before starting to make 
them, the following problems 
were discussed. Books on mar- 
ionettes were consulted for in- 
formation. 

1. How large to make each 
animal. 

2. How to make patterns for 
marionettes. 

3. How to stuff and weight 
marionettes. 

4. How to fasten on head, legs, 
and tail so that they move. 

5. How to string marionettes. 
(It was found that the fewer 
strings used the easier it was for 
children to manipulate the toys. ) 
6. How to manipulate to get 
well-controlled action. 

7. How to get marionettes on 
and off stage. 

8. How to make scenery attrac- 
tive and still not detract from 
marionettes. 

9. How to make stage proper- 
ties with few projections to 
avoid catching strings. 


D. The following materials were 
used. They are all inexpensive and 
easily used by young children. 


1. Lightweight unbleached mus- 
lin. 

2. Fine sawdust for stuffing. 

3. Sand and pebbles for weight- 


ing. 

4. Heavy black or white cotton 
thread for stringing. (Waxing 
with beeswax will prevent tan- 
gling of thread.) 

5. Show-card paint for painting 
marionettes. 

6. Control sticks of thin soft 
wood 8 inches by 1 inch, with 
crossbars 3 by 1! inches. 

7. Long-eyed needles and num- 
ber sixty cotton thread for sew- 


ing. 


8. Unprinted newspaper and 


wrapping paper for scenery. 


IV. Outcomes. | 


A. Oral and written expression. 


1. Increased ability in playwrit- 


ing. 
2. Enlarged vocabulary. 





B. Erase other words here and 


there and ask the children to sup- 
ply them from memory. 


C. Erase lines and ask the children 
to give them from memory. 
D. Ask different children to say 


from memory the stanza which 


they like best. 
E. Allow the children to repeat as 
much as they can from memory. 


(If each child has a copy of the 


poem, strips of paper may be used to 
cover parts of it for the memorizing.) 


3. Practice in presenting mate- 
rial to an audience. 
4. Ability to give and take con- 
structive criticism. 


B. Reading. 


1. Skill in reading for accurate 
information. 

2. Skill in organizing material 
into an outline. 

3. Skill in locating materials 
and organizing them into a ref- 
erence list. 

4. Increased desire to read other 
animal stories. 

§. Definite body of facts about 


marionettes. 


C. Art. 


1. Ability to make animals right 
shape and relative size. 

2. Practice in designing scenery 
and in making stage properties. 
3. Skill in arranging proper 
lighting. 


D. Manual arts. 


1. Understanding of construct- 
ing a marionette stage. 

2. Skill in painting the stage. 
3. Understanding of wiring 
stage for lighting. 

4. Skill in manipulating mario- 
nettes. 


E. Science. 


1. Definite knowledge of habits 
of flesh eaters. 

2. Increased ability to observe 
accurately. 

3. Greater interest in animals. 
4. Growth in desirable scientific 
attitudes. 
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The Search for a Necklace 


(Continued from page 59) 


The old woman invited him in and 
shared her meager meal with him. 
Soon the boy was telling her about 
himself, his queen, and his search for 
a necklace. He told her more than 
he realized, for as she listened she 
learned of his devotion to his queen, 
his loyalty, his unselfishness, his cour- 
age, and his willingness to work. 

Garrett was up early in the morn- 
ing ready to pay his debt. He went 
into the forest, cut logs for the fire- 
place, and piled them near the door 
within easy reach. He mended a door 
that had loose hinges and sharpened 
two knives. When he could see noth- 
ing more to do, he approached the 
woman and asked whether there was 
any other service he might render. 

“Yes,” she replied, “you may take 
these to your queen.” She held up 
before his eyes a long string of irides- 
cent crystal beads. 

Garrett cried out in delighted sur- 
prise as he took the beads in his 
hands. Then disappointment wiped 
the joy from his face. He passed the 
crystals back to the woman and said, 
“I cannot buy them. I have not 
enough money.” 

“No money is needed,” she replied. 
“They are yours for the taking. I 
wish you to have these. Take them 
to your queen.” 

Garrett shook his head. “Not even 
for her can I accept so precious a 
gift. You should sell them and live 
in comfort.” 

“They would bring but little,” re- 
plied the woman. “They are not dia- 
monds, as perhaps you think.” 

“What are they?” he asked. 

The woman looked at Garrett, 
smiled in a way that he did not un- 
derstand, and answered, “I think they 
might be called crystals of service. 
Take them to your queen. She is 
fortunate to have so devoted a page.” 

So finally Garrett accepted her 
gift, and with thanks on his lips and 
happiness in his heart started on his 
way back to the palace. 

When he arrived he found the 
court in great commotion. The 
knight and the courtier had both 
returned that very day. The queen 
had invited all the people to be pres- 
ent to hear of their adventures and to 
see their gifts. Few noticed the boy 
on the edge of the crowd. 

The knight proudly approached 
the throne and said, “Behold the 
necklace, Your Majesty!” Then he 
held up the emeralds that all might 
see them. 


Exclamations were heard on every 
side, for the emeralds were beautiful. 
Suddenly the voices were hushed as 
the people realized that something 
was wrong. The queen had been 
looking at the necklace but now was 
looking at the knight. Under her 
questioning gaze he grew red and un- 
comfortable. She held out the emer- 
alds to him. In severe tones she said, 
“You unworthy knight, this necklace 
was obtained by unfair means. Go, 
return it to its rightful owner!” 

The knight took the necklace, and 
in shame and dishonor left the room. 

The courtier, secretly glad at the 
failure of the knight, stepped for- 
ward and presented his gift. The 
opals, with their changing colors, 
were worthy of the praise they re- 
ceived. But when the queen took 
them they seemed to burn her fingers 
with their fire. Searchingly she gazed 
into the face of the courtier. He 
dropped his eyes, for he could not 
meet that inquiring look. The queen 
shook her head and said sorrowfully, 
“Have I been so bad a ruler that you 
think I would accept that which be- 
longs to another? Go, restore these 
jewels!” 

At last Garrett, the page, stepped 
forward. His face was shining with 
joy and excitement. He held out the 
crystals and cried, “For the best 
queen in the whole world!” 

A sunbeam touched the beads and 
they glistened with light and life, 
showing the green of emeralds and 
the glowing fire of opals in addition 
to their own gleaming whiteness. 

“Beautiful! © Wonderful! Dia- 
monds!” exclaimed the people. 

The beads seemed to become more 
beautiful as the queen moved them 
through her fingers. Seeing the joy 
in Garrett’s face she said, “I know 
you acquired them honestly. Tell us 
where you found them.” 

Garrett told of his experiences. 
As he finished, he turned to the peo- 
ple of the court and said, “You are 
mistaken. They are not diamonds.” 

“What are they?” asked the queen. 

“The woman who gave them to me 
said they should be called crystals of 
service,” answered Garrett. 

The eyes of the queen grew bright 
with understanding. “I think it js 
just the right name for them, crys- 
tals of service. I shall always wear 
them in honor of one who was glad 
to render service for his queen.” She 
smiled at Garrett again and clasped 
the necklace about her throat. 
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Colorful Educational Poster FREE! 


OD AUTHORITIES state 
that bananas and milk to- 


gether produce an almost com- 
pletely balanced meal. To help 
teach this we have prepared the 
poster shown above. Besides 
being a visual teaching aid, the 
actual poster—printed in eight 
colors and measuring 16” x 21%” 
—adds to the decorative scheme 
of any classroom. 

In addition toa free Banana and 
Milk poster, the coupon below 


will bring you 10 copies for your 
class of an interesting, fully illus- 
trated, forty-four page booklet 
‘Radio Bound for Banana Land.” 
Because it shows how facts con- 
cerning nutrition can combine 
happily with the play life of the 
child, this booklet has proved of 
great assis- 


FREE; 


tance to teach- 
ers of third 
and fourth 
grade classes. 














UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, free, a Banana and Milk Poster and 10 copies of the booklet 
“Radio Bound for Banana Land”; latter for 3rd and 4th grades. 
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Grade RE a am 








(This offer good only in the United States) 
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Take A Guided Tour Through 





Rockefeller Center When 


Yeu Visit New York 


Intelligent... because it saves 
time—shows you all essential art, 
architectural and engineering fea- 
tures—-gives you information you 
cannot get in any other way. 


Interesting eee Entertaining eee 
because guides are well-spoken, well- 
trained, courteous, friendly. 


Custos Soave fastate oes a 
to chie ints of interest, includi 
Radio Clty ‘Musi Hall, British Em- 
pire Exhibition, La Maison Fran- 
caise, International Building, Center 
Theatre and Observation Roofs atop 
70-story RCA Building. 

Regular charge $1.00. Special rates 
for school parties of 10 or more, 70c; 
for groups of chi under 14, 35c. 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 
Observation Roofs atop RCA Build- 
ing are equipped with 7 powerful 
telescopes. They afford superb view 
of New York City and environs. If 

ou wish to visit Roofs without tak- 
ing complete guided tour, regular 
charge 40c. Specialrates 
for parties of 10 or more, 
30e; for o% of children 
under 14, 15e. 
NBC STUDIO TOURS 
take you behind scenes 
at radio broadcasting — 
show you master con- 
trol room, how sound 
effects are accomplish- 
ed. Regular charge, 40c. 
Special rates for 10 
or more, 30c, 


For further 












ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 





WORK FOR 





«UNCLE SAM» 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men Women 
Get Ready 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
hester, N. Y 
immediately. P| 


Dept. N 235, Roc 


Common edu- 
cation usually 


sufficient. § jobs. 

Mail Cou- / Name. 

pon today 

sure. / Address ........... 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
(1) 32-page book with list of many 

© U. 8. Government Big Pay Jobs. 
$ (2) Tell me how to get one of these 








Easily accessible to Eastern cities, yet 
far enough to provide a complete 


change, perfect summer climate, 
healthful 1800 ft. altitude. Complete 
service and comfort without stuffy 
formality. Tip-top golf course—pri- 
vate lake—miles of wooded trails and 
bridle paths—superior clientele. Few 
“extras,” none costly. Full entertain- 
ment program, dancing, concerts. 

Herman V. Yeager, General Manager. 


POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania 


N.Y. OFFICE: 300 MADISON AVE., VAn. 3-7200 
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SALLY—lIs that all that’s the mat- 
ter? 

BOBBY (getting off )—Mother’s 
been busy and couldn’t make me one. 

SALLY (getting off)—Oh, I'm 
sorry. I know! Wearing overalls 
would be a sort of costume. 

BOBBY (disgustedly)—It would 
not and you know it. You can’t go 
to a costume party without a cos- 
tume. 

SALLY—You could borrow one. 

AMANDA (calling off stage)—Oh, 
Miss Sally! Miss Sally! 

SALLY—There’s Amanda calling 
me. It must be time for the party. 

AMANDA (entering )—Come along, 
Miss Sally. All your friends are 
here. They’re waiting for you. 

SALLY (going through gate)— 
All right, Amanda. I’m coming. 
(Amanda exits. Sally turns at gate.) 
Bobby, I know! The Petersons next 
door have loads of costumes. They’re 
always having shows. Go ask them 
to lend you one. Hurry, Bobby! 
Please do. (Goes off left.) 

BOBBY (walking to wali disconso- 
lately and looking over)—A magi- 
cian, and ice cream and cake! 
(Swings foot idly. Pulls himself up 
straight with change of mood.) 
Shucks! Can’t stay moping around 
here all day. (Steps over seesaw and 
crosses downstage left to rock.) I've 
got to go fishing. Bet I can catch a 
whole mess today. (Pretends to pick 
up worm can with right arm.) 
Come along, little wormies, come 
along. We're going fishing. (Exits 
left, whistling. ) ; 

(Bobby's speech is interspersed 
with gales of laughter from party off 
stage and sounds of games being 
played. There is a slight pause with 
no action or sound; then slow soft 
music is heard. As it grows louder, 
Blinky pokes his head up from behind 
the wall. He cocks his head, looks 
around, and listens. He sees there is 
no one around, and hops up on the 
wall capering and dancing to the 
music. This may be prolonged into a 
real dance if desired, and because he 
is an elf he can do the impossible. It 
may be made very interesting. When 
the music stops, Blinky is standing 
swaggeringly on the wall.) 

BLINKY—Um, um, um (rubbing 
stomach). Ice cream in molds, real 
tea sandwiches, cake as high as this. 
(Shows how high exaggeratedly.) 
How a little elf like me would like 
just a taste. (Looks over wall hun- 
grily.) Oh me, it is a big cake. It’s 
this high. (Jumps off wall over see- 
saw downstage center.) Now I ask 
you, is a roguish little elf like me go- 
ing to get a bite? (Jumps to seesaw.) 
A thought! (Slides down seesaw and 
falls.) Ouch! A bump on my head. 
Ooooo! (Jumps up and rubs head; 
a thought occurs.) I know. I could 
roll in, over and over (rolls hands 
demonstrating), and no one would 
see me because I’m just the color of 
grass. Hooray! A green elf on green 
grass would never be noticed. (Sits 
down rubbing his head in thought.) 
But how would that bring me any 
cake? Only crumbs would fall my 
way_and they would never fill a hun- 
gry elf.~ No, no, no (shaking head). 
Not that I’m a greedy elf (jumping 


Sally's Birthday Party 


(Continued from page 36) 


up), no, indeed, but (almost weeping 
at the thought), some nice soft pink 
birthday cake would just about suit 
me. (Paces up and down, thinking.) 

SALLY (entering right to see 
whether Bobby is there and seeing 
Elf )—Hello, who are you? 

BLINKY (getting an inspiration, 
pretending he is Bobby in costume, 
walking over, and leaning jauntily 
on wall by gate)—Am I too late? 

SALLY—Late. What for? 

BLINKY—Your party. 

SALLY—But I don’t know you. I’ve 
never seen you before. 

BLINKY (confidentially, in loud 
whisper)—You can’t see me with 
my mask on. 

SALLY—Oh, a mask! 
are you? 

BLINKY (imitating Bobby’s voice) 
—Whose yard am I in? 

SALLY—Bobby’s, of course, but 
you can’t be— 

BLINKY—Didn’t you tell me to 
borrow a costume? 

SALLY (hesitatingly)—Really, is it 
you, Bobby? You sound so different. 

BLINKY (persuadingly)—What else 
do you expect in a costume like this? 

(Voices of children off stage call 
for Sally.) 

SALLY (finally convinced)—Oh, 
Bobby, I'm so glad. Hurry on. 
We're going to play hide and seek. 


Well, who 


(Exits. ) 
BLINKY  (jubilantly) — Hooray! 
That worked. (Jumps on gate with 


one foot swinging in air, and waving 
hands.) Me for the cake. 

(Exits humming, and swaggering 
unashamedly. He is greeted with 
shouts of approval. Slowly the elf 
music dies away, and Bobby, dejected 
and hot, enters from left.) 

BOBBY (wiping brow)—Whew, 
it’s hot fishing. (Sits om rock. 
Shakes his head and sighs.) 

(Voices off stage of children play- 
ing games and laughing.) 

BOBBY (standing up and walking 
slowly toward wall)—Wish I had the 
nerve to go to the party, anyway. 
(Steps over seesaw.) Wish I had 
some lemonade right now (swinging 
himself up on to the wall) and some 
ice cream too. (Leans forward.) 
Say, who is that boy in the green 
suit? Oh (jumping down and duck- 
ing behind wall), they were looking 
this way. Don’t want them to catch 
me moping here. (Peeks cautiously 
over wall from crouching position.) 
Say (turning to audience but still 
crouching), that green boy is hiding 
under the table with the food on it. 
(Keeps ducking behind wall and then 
peering over it.) Look, he’s tipped 
it over. He’s grabbed the cake and 
is running away with it. (Jumps 
over seesaw and runs toward rock.) 
He’s coming this way, too. I'll hide 
here. (Clambers over rock and hides.) 

(Blinky, half flying, half running, 
jumps on to wall with huge birthday 
cake clutched in arms. The cake may 
be made from a powder box at least 
4 inches in diameter and painted. 
Tiny candles are glued on the top. 
It is wired to Blinky’s body to keep 
it from falling. Sally is beard from 
off stage calling to him to stop. 
When Blinky jumps from the wall be 
trips on the seesaw and falls.) 
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BLINKY—How stupid of me ty 
fall. Now they'll catch me. [ij 
pretend I’m badly hurt and make 
them feel sorry. (Begins to cry.) 

SALLY (storming in and standing 
over him threateningly)—You ar 
simply horrid, Bobby. You're a mean 
old thing. (Starts to sob.) 

BLINKY—I ve hurt my leg. 

SALLY—Serves you right. You've 
spoiled my party. Give me back my 
cake. (Starts to reach for it.) 

BLINKY (sobbing louder and pull. 
ing cake away)—Don’t touch me 
Why can’t you help me? All you 
think about is yourself. 

saLLY—All I think about is my. 
self! Why, you selfish old thing. 

BLINKY (swaying back and forth 
as if in great pain)—Oh, my leg. 

BOBBY (coming out from bebind 
the rock) —Say, what is this anyway? 

SALLY (confused )—What! Bobby! 
Why, I thought—Oh, Bobby (cry- 
ing). 

BoBBY (fo Blinky)—I'll take care 
of you (walking threateningly up 
to him). 

BLINKY—But I’m in trouble. Help 
me. I’m in pain. Oh, oh. 

BOBBY—We don’t know who he is. 
I don’t believe he’s hurt. We'll let 
my father take care of him. 

BLINKY—Oh, please don’t. I'd tell 
you who I am, but you’d never be- 
lieve me. 

BoBBY—All right! I'll count. ten, 
and if you don’t tell us by then Til 
call my father. One, two, three. (ges- 
turing). 

BLINKY—What will become of 
me? Oh dear, oh dear! 

BOBBY (not stopping )—WNine, te— 

BLINKY (jumping up)—Wait! I'll 
tell you. (They gather closer to 
him.) Ym an elf (mysteriously). 

BOBBY—Aw, rats! 

saLLY—Really, are you? 

BLINKY—Of course I. am, but I 
told you you'd never believe me. 
People (scathingly) never do because 
they’re so stupid. 

BOBBY—Stupid, huh? 

BLINKY—Oh, well, never mind 
that. We would never agree. But 
watch. Shall I prove I’m an elf? 

BOBBY—Sure, show me. 

SALLY—Really? Can you prove 
it? 

BLINKY (fo Sally)—Did you ever 
see a person jump as high as the sky? 

SALLY—No. 

BLINKY (to Bobby)—Did you? 

BOBBY—Well, er, not exactly. 

BLINKY—Hum! Well, an elf can 
do that. Watch me. (Still with the 
birthday cake the elf flies off over 
children’s heads.) Good-by! Good- 
by! Thanks for the birthday cake. 
(Elf music is heard softly). 

(Children stare off in the dis 
tance). 

SALLY (entranced)—Oh, Bobby, 
he was a real elf. 

BOBBY (flopping down on ground) 
—yYes, and he’s got your birthday 
cake, too. 

SALLY (sitting down by him) 
know. But Bobby, isn’t it thrilling? 
There really are elves, aren’t there? 

BoBBY (thoughtfully standing)— 
Yes. 

(They go together through the 
gate as curtain closes slowly.) ~ 
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The Second Grade Takes to Wings 


(Continued from page 27) 


printed each question with the child’s 
name attached on large sheets of tag- 
board. 

When the aviator came, each child 
in turn referred to the sheets and 
asked his own question. No matter 
how trivial the question, Mr. Cook’s 
answer made it seem important. For 
example, Helen wanted to know, 
“How does it feel to ride in an air- 
plane?” Our friend went into great 
detail to explain how nice it is to 
take off, and how everything below 
gets smaller and smaller until the 
earth is like fairyland. His descrip- 
tion had that indefinable something 
in it, similar to the result a musician 
produces when he touches a fine in- 
strument. 

Mr. Cook also demonstrated some 
small models of different-type air- 
planes in our room. The children 
were almost hilarious when these wee 
planes buzzed past their noses and 
right over their heads. Needless to 
say they tried later to make some 
similar ones. 

This was wonderful, but most 
wonderful of all, this man had an 
aviator’s cap which we all tried on. 

“Tt keeps the wind out of the avi- 
ator’s eyes,” Mr. Cook said. 

And we replied, in sheer admira- 
tion, “Some cap!” 

I think Mr. Cook knew we appre- 
ciated him, but we all wrote separate 
letters to him just to be sure. Many 
of us grown-ups might take a lesson 
in succinct sincerity from these mes- 
sages. 

Tommy stated frankly, “Thank 
you for letting me try on your cap.” 

Frances politely said, “I wish you 
would come again.” 

And what could be in finer taste 
than Edward’s, “I wish you good 
luck.” 

Many days afterwards we got a 
letter which actually said “via air 
mail.” It read: 

Main Street School 
March 30, 193- 
Dear Boys and Girls, 

It made me very happy to get all of 
your nice letters telling me how much 
you enjoyed the airplanes. 

You were very nice to listen so care- 
fully and learn so much. 

Hope to see you again. 

Happy landings, 
Mr. Cook. 


We were so proud of this letter 
that we posted it on the bulletin 
board for days. Tommy wanted it to 
keep, and Joseph wanted it to keep. 
Even Mary and Ruth wanted it. So 
we made carbon copies of it. Thus 
everybody had a copy of the air-mail 
letter to paste in his airplane book. 

Shortly after this we went on the 
bus to the hangar of the seaplane 
airport on Manhassett Isle. Some of 
the things that we got out of this 


trip can be gleaned from a glimpse 
at the captions of the moving pic- 
tures we made: Us on the Bus, Go- 
ing into the Airport, The Hangar, 
Twin Airplanes, Some Airplane Parts, 
Man Fixing Airplane, and Navy 
Plane. 

There is little or no “ready-to- 
wear” material about airplanes on a 
second-grade reading level, so we 
made our own. These original stories 
afforded excellent reading lessons for 
the children. This is Stephanie’s. 


An Airplane Stéry 


A man went to the other country in 
an airplane. He worked over there. He 
came back. 

When he came back he left his air- 
plane on the grass. He got out. He 
forgot to stop the engine. 

The man went away. He came back. 
He didn’t see his airplane. 

He looked up there. He said, “My, 
my, my airplane is "way up in the sky.” 


And so much for airplanes. There 
is no means of actually measuring 
what the pupils got from the pursuit 
of this activity. That depends on 
you and your philosophy. If the fol- 
lowing things mean anything to you 
in relation to the bigger and finer 
phases of life and living, then you 
will agree that the project was worth 
while. 

1. The pupils had happy faces. 

2. They had the firsthand expe- 
rience of going to an airport. 

3. They experimented with tools 
and wood in constructing miniature 
airplanes. 

4. They expressed themselves on 
paper in letters of appreciation to 
Mr. Cook. 

§. They did creative work in art 
in making moving pictures of our 
trip to the seaplane airport. 

6. They composed original stories 
about airplanes for reading. 

7. They collected pictures of air- 
planes. 

8. They learned to identify differ- 
ent types of airplanes. 

9. They realized more meaning 
and significance in their own envi- 
ronment. 

10. They realizeti that there is a 
“give and take” in life, especially in 
the sharing and using of school ma- 
terials. 

The regular routine work of the 
class was carried on during this time, 
but I am convinced that the reading, 
spelling, and English work done in 
connection with this activity was 
most effective because it had the in- 
terest and co-operation of the girls 
and boys. 

Now doubtless those old-time 
teachers did have an easier time of it, 
but I’d rather be a modern one with 
an airplane doing a tail spin right 
over my head. 





Dear Reader of THe INstrucTor: 


how it can better serve them. 





We have been glad to hear from many of our readers concerning the 
way in which Tue INstRUCTOR meets their needs, and suggestions as to 


Have you written to us? If not, we shall be happy to have you do so. 
Please address your letters to Helen Mildred Owen 
Managing Editor, THe Instructor 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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This FREE Service will 
assure successful, well- 
attended meetings . . . . 


NS: you may present to your 
P.T.A., Mothers Club or Child 
Study Group members a well planned, 
authoritative and interesting course 


of study for the coming club year. 
You won’t have to think about the 
topics, the source of subject material, 
the outlines for discussion or any 
other problems that make program 
planning such a difficult undertaking. 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE has 
taken care of all the details for you. 


Wise Guidance for the 
PreSchool Child 


The first five years of a child’s life 
is a crucial time when he needs care- 
ful guidance. It is to help all those 
associated with young children to a 
better understanding of what child- 
hood’s fundamental needs are and 
how best to meet them that this pro- 
gram has been arranged. It is an un- 
usual course of study and it will 
bring priceless help in handling such 
matters as early discipline, feeding, 
tantrums, etc. 


Growing Up from 
Five to Fifteen 


ractical for all par- 


is particularly 
hen children go to 


ents’ groups. 


RENTS M4 
a Offers to Gaz, 
Parent-Teacher Associations 


TWO OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 


ides ——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Group Service Bureau, 

THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 

9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of 
The Parents’ Magazine and the number of pro- 


grams checked below. 
group service and the special subscription rates. 


w..-..SChool Age Programe .... 





school all kinds of problems and sit- 
uations arise which concern parents, 
teachers and children. Their suc- 
cess at school and in the community 
depends on whether their parents are 
able to meet these problems under- 
standingly and helpfully. This pro- 
gram takes up month by month just 
these situations and distinguished 
specialists in the field of education 
and child guidance show how best to 
handle them. 


Other Free Service Bulletins 


In addition to the programs, The Par- 
ents’ Magazine provides other ser- 
vice bulletins for distribution to your 
members. These include an “Intelli- 
gence Test for Parents”; Group 
Study for Parents, a 16-page leaflet 
for leaders; “Parents, Know Your 
Job”; Ten Commandments for Par- 
ents; “Why Join the P.T.A?” These, 
too, are available for the asking. 


Special Group 
Subscription Rates 


Members of parents’ groups may en- 
ter subscriptions at a special half 
rice offer in groups of ten or more. 
n addition to the program articles, 
the magazine will bring each month 
30 other interesting, helpful features 
on the everyday problems of child 
rearing. 


Tell me more about your 


PreSchool Programs 


We 
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ORDER NOW--PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 





MAGAZINES AT 





@ PAY OCTOBER 5TH IF MORE CONVENIENT! 


Low-Priced Clubs 


The INSTRUCTOR 


with The Pathf 


with Nature Magazine...... 
with Etude, Music Magazine... Socdicntiiiadied 


$2.50 


inder 


with Correct Engiish 


with Reeder’s Digest ....... sae 
with Child Life panenatinientilie 


with Wee Wisdom 


with Children’s 


Activities ‘(10 Nos.) 


with Mothers’ — (10 Nos.) 


with American 

with American 
with American 
with American 
with American 


Childhood” : 
Girl 

Home 
Magazine 


with Better Homes and Gardens 


with Boys’ Life 


with Collier’ "s, National ‘Weekly 


with Current H 
with Hygeia, 


istory 


Health Magozine 


with Journal of Geography 


with Literary D 
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with McCall’s Magozine 


with Porents’ 


Magazine 


with Pictorial Review 
with Popular Mechanics 
with Popular Science Monthly 


with Practical 
with Redbook 
with Review of 


with School Arts 


with Woman’‘s 
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Reviews 
Magazine 
Home Companion 


a year. 





(Te Teachers only ) 
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NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired 
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Correct English 
Reader’s Digest 
Child Life 
Wee Wisdom 
McCall's 


Magazine 
American Childhood 
Popular Mechanics 


Woman's Home Companion 


Nature Magazine 


Etude, Music Magazine 
h Correct English 


Reader’s Digest 
Child Life 
Wee Wisdom 


$3.00 
a year 


Hygeia, Heaith Magaz...: 


Review of Reviews 
McCail’s Magazine 
Parents’ Magazine 


Pictorial Review 


Popular Mechanics 


American Girl 


Woman's Home Companion 


Correct English 
Reader's Digest 
Child Life 
Wee Wisdom 


Etude, Music Magazine ( 


Hygeia, Health Magazine 


Review of Reviews (Te Teachers only) 
American Childhood 


American Girl 


Woman's Home Companion 


McCall's Magazine 
Parents’ Magazine 


Child Life 


Reader's Digest 
Wee Wisdom 
Hygeia, 


American Boy 
American Girl 
Pictorial Review 


$2.50 
a year 


Health Magazine 
McCall's Magazine 


Woman’s Home Companion 


Boys’ Life 
Parents’ 


Correct English ( 


Reader's Digest 


Review of Reviews (Te Teachers only 
American Magazine 

Home Companion 
McCall's G Woman's H. Comp. 
National Weekly 
Parents’ Magazine 
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Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 
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*THE PATHFINDER 


Every week from Washington, D.C., and the only news 
magazine published at this great center of wurld ac- 
tivity. Ideal for teachers and pupils because it pro- 

first-hand, concise and understandable informa- 
tion on everything of importance in national and 
world affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the 
teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Current Events. Departments: Editorial; Timely Top- 
ies; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific ; 
Aviation ; Governmental; Health; Personalities ; Busi- 








ness; Women; Home; Pastime, etc. Illustrated. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


The Pathfinder, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 


1 year 


mse 





1 year, $3.10. 
\ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35. 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- 
tion. Fits into the classroom program. Each month 
it presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated articles 
about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
the weather, and other interesting things in Nature; 
also a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pic- 
tures in rotogravure and sixteen pages devoted to 
Conservation matters (a new feature). The foremost 
nature writers, artists, and photographers contribute 





regularly to its pages. Entertaining, accurate, 





invaluable for reference and supplementary reading. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Nature Magazi 


ine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 


1 year \ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 
Musi 
—S * THE ETUDE ll 





The world’s outstanding music magazine. It is an un- 
equaled source of inspiration, information and recre- 
ation for teachers, pupils and lovers of music. Each 
month it features 20 to 24 pages of new music to 
play and sing (with helpful, analytic study notes) ; 
practical articles on all phases of music by leading 
authorities ; music-world news ; departments for music 
supervisors, teachers and students of piano, violin, 
organ, voice, etec.; and a special section for young 
beginners containing a fascinating variety of musical 
games, puzzles, stories, etc. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, 


1 year 


<< 7* 
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{with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. 
) with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. 


% CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 


A magazine providing worthwhile activities for chil- 
dren from 8 to 12 years old. Delightfully different. 
Endorsed by educators and child specialists. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. “!**,Ths INSTRYSTOR: 


| ¥ MOTHERS’ ACTIVITIES 


New, modern, authoritative. All the best features of 
JUNIOR HOME with a new Digest Section that gives 
the gist of the world’s progress in care, guidance and 
education of children. 


$2.00 per year of 10 issues. “Te INgyrgsTo®: 


Mothers’ Activities and Children’s Activities, both 1 year, $3.00. 
Both 1 year, with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.25. 


@@@ See Page 10 for The Instructor Handbooks and Page 78 for Other Teaching Helps 


Wee Wisdom 


with American Childhood .. 


( $1.00 ) 


a year 


USE ORDER BLANK BELOW! 


INSTRUCTOR STAR PLIST of MAGAZINES 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and these nine magazines of proven classroom value 





a= * CHILD LIFE 





The Children’s 
Own Magazine 


Interesting, worth-while stories Be poems that stim- 
ulate the child’s desire to read, h for information 
and pleasure. NEW THINGS- tOx DO SECTION gives 
boys and girls more cut-outs, puzzles, colored pages, 
tracings, games, and beginners’ drawing lessons. 
Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four ex. 
tra pages of classroom plans and projects. Inspir- 
ing stories about heroes of history and people of other 
lands, Hobby Club, Pen and Pencil Club, and other 
features supplement the regular classroom program. 
Simply ask for Teachers’ Edition—no extra charge. 








$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Child Life, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 


1 year 








\ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 


== * READER'S DIGEST 


A publication that appeals to thinking people. Pre 
sents monthly in condensed form articles of unusual 
interest selected from 150 leading periodicals by a 
staff of 12 editors. Each issue comprises 128 pages 
of rich reading, diverse in subject, world-wide in 
scope. A notable feature is the book supplement, a 
condensation of a non-fiction book of outstanding 
merit. Also included are bits of wit and humor, bi- 
ographical sketches of authors, etc. A topical Index 
is published semi-annually, June and December. Cop- 
ies available on request. 








Reader’s Digest, 


1 year 


How to Use It 





EN GLISH 





$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


{ with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 


* CORRECT ENGLISH 


This magazine provides authoritative instruction in the 
correct use of English by apt quotation and clear, 
comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are 
explained clearly by drill and by illustration. Pro- 
nunciation and correct use of words are especially 
stressed. Subscribers may consult the editor on any 
difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
include: Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge 
It ; Questions and Answers; Month’s Best Books ; How 
Can I Test My English? Monthly Business English 
Contest; Problems of Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50. 





——= *WEE WISDOM 


Wee (yisdewn A magazine adored by children and approved by par- 


ents and teachers. Provides boys and girls with hours 
of delightful entertainment and a wealth of construc- 
tive activities. Captivating stories in which boys and 
girls play human, natural parts and which teach young 
readers valuable lessons in honesty, courage, friendli- 
ness and self-control. Activities include: cooking, 
sewing, handicraft, stamp collecting, art projects, 
games, puzzles, cut-outs, a department for young 
writers, and other features. A splendid character 
builder and classroom aid. 


$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Wee Wisdom { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 


1 year 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 

















ith American Girl 50°22 @& 
with Better Homes and Gardens 200 1.60 gg [In. Sept. 36] Date 193__. 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 1.60 F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
vith Populer Meckonles 3 38 Bos. 2 INSTRUCTOR for () 52.50; for () 2 50 
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AN INSPIRER OF SCIENCE PROJECTS 
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ties. Edited for students and intelligent laymen. 
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A Liberal Education 


is stored in every issue of the Review of Reviews. 
It is so full of vital information about politics, 
economics, industrial progress, business and world 
affairs, that its benefits to the field of education 
are manifold. 


Librarians by actual poll placed it among the ten 
most essential magazines for library reference use 
—and for the individual teacher it serves as an 
excellent medium for keeping abreast of the times. 
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DEAR READER: 


The stimulating subject matter which you will find in this issue of THE 
InstRucToR will give you enthusiasm and confidence in planning your 
work for the new school year. Refer to the columns below for material in 
this issue, classified according to grades and subject matter. 

We are introducing a new department on English usage, “How Do You Say 
It?” by Anna Winans Kenny, which you will find on page 69. Other pages 
you will enjoy are the requested poems, page 66; The Book Page, with reviews 
of eight books, page 68; the report of the N.E.A. convention, page 70; an 
article on report cards, by Valine Hobbs, on page 20; and an article on 
page 24, in which Amy B. Dodge describes an experience with a retarded 
child. Plates I-XVI form a portfolio on home life, past and present. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Beginning of School; Citizenship— 

For the first days of school, see mate- 
rial on pages 21, 26, and 34. Pages 21 
and 53 have civics posters. 


Home Life; Seasonal Material— 

Related to home life are material on 
pages 30, 32, 34, and 35; two books re- 
viewed on page 68; and Plates I-XVI. 
See the cover, and pages 19, 22, 23, 28, 
31, and 34, for interesting seasonal 
material, 


* 


Program Material; Stories— 

Pages 28, 31, 32, 34, and 35 have pro- 
gram material; and page 30 has two pri- 
mary stories. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

Pages 23, 27, and 29 have units, and 
page 24, a lesson plan for teaching a 
poem. See also the Illustrated Unit, 
and page 55. 


Seatwork— 

Seatwork occurs on page 22. Pages 19 
and 24 have questions and activities. See 
Plates II, IV, and XVI for questions, 
activities, and check exercises, 


¢ 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 

A recitation on page 34 correlates 
with arithmetic; ideas for spelling are on 
pages 22, 27, and 29; and an item on 
handwriting is on page 65. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

For art appreciation, see the cover, and 
pages 19 and 29. Handcraft suggestions 
are on pages 19, 21, 25-29, 53, 55, 63- 
65, and 68, and Plates VIII-—IX. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

Nature study’ occurs on pages 19, 22, 
23, 29, $5, 63, and 65; correlations are 
on pages 25, 27, 28, 31, 34, 63, and 64. 
Health correlations are to be found on 
pages 23 and 29. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Page 24 includes material for lan- 
guage and literature; page 64 has a lan- 
guage item; page 66, a poem by Emerson; 
and page 64, an item on reading. Lan- 
guage correlations are on pages 19, 23, 
27, 29, 55, and 64; literature, 23 and 30; 
and reading, 27, 29, and 55. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

For geography, see page 29 and two 
books reviewed on page 68; for history, 
pages 29, 32, and $3. The Illustrated 
Unit of Work deals with home life. 
Pages 21, 24, 27, 30, 34, 35, and 66 in- 
volve character education. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Beginning of School— 
A poster, page 21, emphasizes an ap- 
propriate theme, See also page 60. 


Home Life— 
Turn to the Illustrated Unit of Work, 
and pages 32, 34, 66, and 68. 


Seasonal Material— 
Suggestions and ideas are offered on 
pages 19, 31, 34, and 66. 


Constitution Day; Citizenship— 
See pages 21, 53, 62, a poem on page 
66, and a book reviewed on page 68. 


+ 


Program Material; Stories— 

Ideas for September programs are on 
pages 31-34, 36, and 55. An article on 
page 33 describes creative work in drama. 
For a story, see page 59. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

Units and lessons on a variety of sub- 
jects appear on pages 24, 29, 54-56, 58, 
60, and Plates IH~XVI. 


Tests— 

See pages 54, 56, and 62. Questions, 
activities, and check exercises occur on 
pages 19 and 24, and in the Illustrated 
Unit of Work. 


Sd 


Handwriting; Hygiene— 

A suggestion for handwriting appears 
on page 65. The unit on page 58 has 
hygiene correlations. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover, page 19, and Plates XIII 
and XV offer art-appreciation material. 
For handwork ideas refer to Plates VIII- 
IX and to pages 19, 21, 25, 28, 36, 53, 
55, 57, 63-65, and 68. 


Elementary Science— 

See pages 19, 25, 28, 31, 34, 55, 58, 
and 63-66 for correlations, units, and 
helps in elementary science. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

For language, see pages 19, 24, 32-34, 
54-56, 58, 60, 64, 65, and 69; for lit- 
erature, pages 24, 54, 60, and 66; and 
for reading, pages 55 and 64. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography is included on pages 19, 34, 
54, 56, 58, 60, and 68, and on Plates 
I-XVI. See pages 32, 53, 54, 56-58, 60, 
63, and 65, and the Illustrated Unit of 
Work, for history; pages 21, 53, 62, and 
68 for civics; and Plates I-~XVI and pages 
21, 24, 33, 59, and 66 for character- 
education material. 
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Annotated English Classics 


48 to 240 Pages Each—Printed on Good Paper and Durably 
Bound in Heavy Paper Covers—Price Given After Each Book 


All have notes and, where desirable, introduc- 
tion, biographical sketch, outlines, questions, 
critical comments, vocabulary, exercises, etc. 
As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare..__™_.—£. .24 
Browning’s Poems, No. 11. Selected. 15 
(Includes the Pied Piper, Herve Riel, 
Incident of the French Camp, The Lost 
Leader, Pheidippides, and others.) 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens... 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 
Longfellow. —~ rea 
Cricket on the Hearth, ‘The. “No. 21. Dickens. é 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson... aS 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow... 
Democracy and the War. No. 67... 
Seventeen notable addresses of President 
ilson, with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance 
into the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.”) 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne... 
Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare... . 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. d 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) 
Julius Caesar. No. 41. Shakespeare... .24 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott... .30 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 





Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63... .24 
(Gives practically entire the principal 
addresses from these famous debates.) 

Macbeth. No. 43. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. .15 

Merchant of Venice, The, No. 45. Shake- a 


speare. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29.. — 
(L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspira- 

tional Stories. No. 61 15 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected 24 
(Ligeia, The Gold Bug, The Masque of 
the Red Death, The Purloined Letter, 
Eleonora, The Fall of the House of Ush- 
er, The Assignation, and A Descent into 
the Maelstrom.) ; 

Silas Marner. No. 3. Eliot. — 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Selected. 30 
(Contains most of the essays used in 
school work, including Rip Van Winkle 
and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.) 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold... _ 
(Also contains The Forsaken Merman, 
Rugby Chapel, and Self-Dependence.) 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson._ 
(Prepared for school use. Illustrated.) 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. .15 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 18. Selected. .15 
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H.G.WELLSs 


Greatest 
Outline 


What Wells did for history with such amazing success in “The 
Qut!ine of History” he has now done for the whole science of 
life. Here in one thrilling narrative is the dramatic epic of all 
living things—a whole library of knowledge on every form of 
life -revealing the mysteries of the human body and human 
behivior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect life; reptiles 
Here is everything you have always 
wanted to know about the origin and evolution of all the in- 
In fascinating text and pictures 
H. (>. Wells in collaboration with Julian S. Huxley and G. P. 
Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex-life, the workings of the 
body machine in man and in all other living things. 


and birds; plant life. 


habitants of the universe. 


‘The Seience of Life” is 
per-on can do without. 


a work 


sen-ational offer the Guild has ever made. 
deriul books is exhausted. 


A Fewof the Fascinating Subjects in this Great Volume 


How Our Food Becomes Blood 
Nervous Mechanism and the Brain 
Reproduction and Fertilization 
Growth and Development of the 


Evolution and Creation 


Evidence of the Rocks 


Embryo : 
Childhood, Adolescence, Maturity ae s -, # patetel 
Mammals ow our Cells Multiply 


Birds and Reptiles Mendel’s Law of Heredity 
Fishes, Insects 
Vegetable Life 
The Smallest Living Things 


What Determines Sex? 
The Ages of Ancient Life 


And Hundreds of Other Subjects 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP is FREE 


HE Guild provides the most complete, eco- 
nomical and convenient book service in 
the country. It selects for you each month 
an outstanding new book before publication. 


“Wings”—a sparkling, illustrated little journal 
~is sent free each month to members of the 
Guild. In this magazine, descriptions are 
given of the Guild current book selection and 
recommendations. It is a guide to the best 
reading and is invaluable to anyone who wants 
to keep up to date on the new books. “Wings” 
contains a complete review of the forthcoming 
selection made by the Editors, and a descrip- 
tion of the author, as well as several illustra- 
tions pertinent to the book. The magazine is 
sent to members one month in advance so they 
may decide beforehand whether or not the 
selected book will be to their liking. 


If you want the Guild selection for the month, 
you pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few cents 
carrying charges), regardless of the retail 
price. (The regular prices of Guild selections 
range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not 
want the Guild selection, then you may take 
your choice from forty other outstanding 
books, recommended each month by the 
Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage pre- 
paid, any other book in print you wish at the 


which no 
Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, 
it i- now presented complete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages— 
and you may have it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. This is the most 
Don’t miss it. Act at once before the supply of these won- 


Sea Serpents and Living Dinosaurs 
“Missing Links” in Evolution 


Ils Human Rejuvenation Desirable? 


THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 


THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE 


EVERY READER OF THE FAMOUS 


“OUTLINE OF HISTORY” 


HAS EAGERLY AWAITED THIS 
GREAT COMPANION WORK 
ASS 
TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE LITERARY 
GUILD 










































Value 


1514 
Pages 


387 


Marvelous 
ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 


modern, well-informed 


The Six Vitamins 
Cancer 

Tuberculosis 

Ways and Worlds of Life The Amphibian Mind 
Life in the Sea Courtship in Animals 
Infections and Contagious Disease Play 

Drugs, Their Uses and Dangers The World of a Dog 
The Heart and Lungs Human Behaviorism 
Behavior, Feeling, and Thought Hypnosis 

Ways of Life Among Ants, Bees Psycho-Analysis 


The Plants of the Ancient World 
The Reptilian Adventure 
Dinosaurs 


publishers’ price. However, if you do not 
want any book that month, you are not obli- 
gated to take any. You may buy as few as 
four books within a year to enjoy all advan- 
tages of membership. 


You Save Up to 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild mem- 
bership, particularly at this time, is the 
saving in cost of books. Remember, Guild 
savings are not merely fractional savings. 
When you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 
book for only $2.00, you can see at once 
that your book bills can be cut in half, 
and that you can afford to buy more 
books you wish to read this way than 
under any other plan. 


Free “Bonus Books”’ 
Twice a Year 


This popular new BONUS PLAN gives 
thousands of Guild members an ad- 
ditional NEW book every six months 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
of this special plan will be sent to 
you upon enrollment. 





FREE “The Science of Life”’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 9-1. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild 
of America. | am to receive free each month the Guild Mag- 
azine, “WINGS,” and all other membership privileges. it is 
understood that | will purchase a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selec- 
tions or any other books of my choice—and you guarantee to 


during this time. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW---Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, convenience and satis- 
faction than any other method of book buying. Remember: Members buy only the books they 
want, and they may accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you 


send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you H. G. WELLS’S “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” 
absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with full information about the 
Guild Service and special savings. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 9-I, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY=—> 
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In consideration of this agreement, you will send me, ot once, 
FREE, a copy of H. G. Wells's “The Science of Life.” 


Name 





Address. 





City... State 





Occupation sovecsensensnamnensenenesnnenesenecnensenees cueumensennncneaument 
Canadian subscribers write to The Literary Guild in Canada, 


388 Younge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CL Aemsationah Offer / 


Enclosed is 50c for which send me at once, postpaid, the 


Silver Book of Songs and Portfolio of 20 Portraits of Great j HE j _ M Ous 


Composers, 








# SILVER BOOK» SONGS 


_ om SFT 90 QUOTONE PORTRAITS 
1 OF GREAT COMPOSERS - 




















20 PORTRAITS 


EACH PORTRAIT 
SIZE 7349 INCHES 


BEAUTIFULLY PRODUCED 


IN RICH DUOTONE 


There’s a surprise awaiting 
you in these truly beautiful 
portraits. Richly produced in 
fine Duotone, with a biograph- 
ical sketch on the back of each. 
Heavy offset stiock. Excellent 
for framing or nicely suitable 
for wall use unframed. And 
for music appreciation work 
they equal in every way the 
effectiveness of costly etch- 
ings. Packed in a neat, con- 
venient portfolio, the follow- 
ing portraits are included: 


Bach Liszt 

Beethoven Mendelssohn 

Brahms Mozart 

Chopin Offenbach 

Franz Schubert 

Gluck Schumann 

Gounod Tschaikowski 

Grieg Verdi 

Hiindel Wagner 

Hayda Weber 
If you have been unable to 
satisfy your taste for fine por- 
traits due to the fact that they 
are so expensive, here is your 
opportunity. In every respect, 
these pictures are the essence 
of quality ... so fine, so rich, 
this offer seems incredible! 
Consequently the demand is 
certain to be very large. 
Make sure of getting yours by 
using the above coupon today. 
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~vo~sss | 176 SONGS 
GEMS OF MUSIC -NEW AND OLD 


Here is easily the greatest offer of song and music material ever made. To 
acquaint you with The Silver Book of Songs—a wealth of brilliant song material 
for all school purposes and occasions . . packed from cover to cover with 176 
of the finest songs, we offer to send a copy of the book and IN ADDITION, a 
portfolio of 20 beautiful Duotone Portraits of Great Composers .. . splendid 
reproductions you'll be proud to own—BOTH postpaid for 50c. 




















YOU'LL LOVE THE SILVER BOOK OF SONGS 


Never a book at the price so complete, so comprehensive, so all-inclusive in pur- 
pose as The Silver Book of Songs! Never a song book sa thoroughly satisfactory 
and so certain to fulfill every purpose and need of every grade from first to 
ninth! Highly popular in schools throughout the country because its contents 
are so eminently fitting, so thoughtfully arranged, and so signally suitable for 
every use in today’s school and assembly work. That’s why it’s nationally famous 
and nationally used ... the favorite of teachers and school authorities everywhere. 


EVERY KIND OF SONG YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS 


Here are Primary Songs in abundance . . . wonderful numbers including folk 
songs, nursery songs, singing games and composed songs relating to pets, nature, 
the home, and other subjects interesting to children. Here are Unison Songs, 
principally folk, for intermediate and upper grades. Some of these are very 
rare, such as those of Icelandic and Hawaiian origin. Others are well-known 
treasures ... and all have been carefully arranged with delightful texts which 
enhance the melodies. Then there are Part Songs for two-, three-, and four-part 
singing, with many a happy “find” for the upper grade and junior high school 
teacher. And nearly all the study songs are available on Victor Records! 


IT’S A COMBINATION THAT WILL THRILL YOU 


You'll love this wonderful song book ... and you'll be overjoyed with the 20 
Beautiful Portraits! It’s a combination that will surprise you with its genuine 
excellence! And as a “buy” it’s an opportunity rare indeed, for the Portfolio 
of Portraits alone retails regularly at $1.50! But you get both for only 50c by using 
the above coupon. Take advantage of this truly unusual offer. Act on it at once! 
Clip the coupon and send it today. 








HALL & MSCREARY COMPANY - 436 so. wasasH ave. CHICAGO ILL. 





